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The Development of the Two-Shift 
System in Great Britain 


by 
H. M. Vernon, M.D. 


The normal restrictions on the employment of women in Great 
Britain include the prohibition of their employment during a 
period of twelve consecutive hours at night. Permission can 
however be obtained for the reduction of the prohibited period so 
that a two-shift system can be worked between the hours of 6 a.m. 
and 10 p. m. The effect of this system is that while the plant 
can be run for considerably longer hours than when only a day 
shift is worked, the average hours worked by each shift are 
reduced to about 41 per week. Dr. Vernon, whose work as an 
Investigator for the Industrial Health Research Board is widely 
known, here examines the methods and results of the application 
of this system, its effects on output, wages, labour turnover, and 
on the workers themselves, and the views of the workers’ organ- 
isations and other parties concerned. He recommends the system 
as offering a means of reducing hours of work which involves 
little or no reduction of wages, is not unacceptable to employers, 
and is suited alike to the present conditions of trade depression 
and to times of trade revival. 


T IS generally agreed that not only is the unemployment 
problem a very serious one during the present time of trade 
depression, but that even a considerable revival of economic 
activity will not overcome it to more than a limited extent unless 
means are taken to spread the available work over a larger 
proportion cf the workers by some system of reducing the 
average hours for which they are employed. Owing to the 
growing use of machinery; the spread of standardisation, and the 
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application of scientific advances to industrial practice, the 
output per person employed has increased so greatly during the 
last few years that “it might well be that millions would remain 
unemployed even during a period of prosperity. ... The problem 
of technological unemployment will continue to face the world.’’* 

For the last two or three years workers’ organisations 
throughout the world have been carrying on a campaign for the 
introduction of the 40-hour week, and at the Sixteenth Session 
of the International Labour Conference, held at Geneva in 
April 1932, the Workers’ Group submitted a resolution inviting 
the International Labour Office “to investigate the question of 
the legal institution of the 40-hour week in all industrial 
countries, with a view to the early adoption of international 
regulations on the subject.” * This resolution was adopted, and 
it was subsequently debated at the Tripartite Preparatory 
Conference held at Geneva in January 1933.*° The Conference 
decided that a Convention should be aimed at by the Inter- 
national Labour Conference (to be held at a later date), but all 
the employers’ representatives voted against the motion, and 
their Group subsequently announced that it would abstain from 
voting in future as it was not prepared to take any responsibility 
in drawing up a Convention. The employers maintained that 
the proposed reduction of hours involved insuperable practical 
and technical difficulties, and economic difficulties which it 
would be impossible to overcome. 

The resolution mentioned above, which was adopted by a 
very large majority by the Sixteenth Session of the International 
Labour Conference, affirmed the necessity of putting an end to 
the continuance of unemployment by reducing hours without 
reducing wages.‘ It was pointed out, however, that in numerous 
instances in which a shorter working week had already been 
adopted wages had been proportionately reduced. In others, 
there had been either no cut or a cut less than proportionate to 
the reduction of hours of work. It was accordingly felt desirable 
“to consider the adoption of a Recommendation deprecating any 





1 INTERNATIONAL LaBour OrFice: Hours of Work and Unemployment, pp. 43- 
44. Geneva, 1933. 

2 Cf, F. MauretTE : “ The Preparatory Conference on the Forty-Hour Week ”’, 
p. 302, in International Labour Review, Vol. XXVII, No. 3, March 1933. 

8 INTERNATIONAL LaBour OFFICE : Reduction of Hours of Work. Report of the 
Tripartite Preparatory Conference. Geneva, 1983. 

“ Hours of Work and Unemployment, p. 6. 
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reduction of wages which is likely to diminish the workers’ 
standard of living.” } 

As far as one can gather from the detailed information 
afforded by the Report prepared by the International Labour 
Office on this question, the custom usually adopted in Germany, 
Czechoslovakia, the United States of America and other coun- 
tries was to reduce wages proportionately to the reduction of 
hours, and it was very seldom that full wages were maintained. 
It is true that during the last few months drastic reductions of 
hours in a number of industries have been introduced in America 
without a corresponding reduction of wages, but this is owing to 
the autocratic powers bestowed on the President in order that 
he may cope with a grave emergency, and it is most unlikely 
that other countries will be able to follow in his footsteps. 

The problem for our solution is to find some sound economic 
system of reduced hours of work which involves little or no 
reduction of wages, and is not unacceptable to the employers. 
The system must be suited to times of trade revival, and also be 
adapted for gradual introduction during the present period of 
depression. The plan which I wish to advocate is the widespread 
adoption of the two-shift system. This system has already been 
used intermittently in a number of countries, and it is referred 
to on several occasions in the Report on Hours of Work and 
Unemployment. For instance, it is stated (page 44) that “ lack 
of factory space and plant for the newly engaged workers could 
probably be met in most cases by the introduction of any one of 
the numerous varieties of rotation or shift systems . . . which 
enable the plant to be worked longer than any individual 
worker.” Again, it is pointed out (page 113) that “the shift 
system could be adopted on a very wide scale in those establish- 
ments which remain open for long hours to serve customers. ” 
However, it is stated (page 60) that “in undertakings working 
with only one shift no cases are known of the organisation of 
a second shift, both shifts working reduced hours. ”’ 

Knowledge of the spread of the two-shift system in Great 
Britain appears to have been lacking to the writers of the Report, 
for here the system has not infrequently been substituted for a 
single shift in order to reduce working hours. Its adoption 
usually enables the employer to pay as high wages for the 
shorter working week as for the longer one, owing to the saving 





1 Idem, p. 117. 
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effected in overhead costs such as the maintenance of plant and 
interest on its cost, and the heating of the factory. The abdve- 
mentioned Report gives a table (page 197) which shows that in 
some industries such as electrical engineering the overhead costs 
of production are greater than the' expenditure on wages and 
salaries, while in others (general engineering, boot and shoe 
manufacture) they are about two-thirds as great. Taking 
industry as a whole they are probably about half as great, and 
as they are not much affected by the duration of the hours: of 
work it follows that if a two-shift system is adopted; which (in 
Great Britain) enables the plant to be run for 82% hours a week 
instead of the usual 47 or 48 hours, the — cost of apenas 
is considerably reduced. 


THE REGULATIONS CONTROLLING ‘THE: Two-SHIFT SYSTEM 
In GREAT BRITAIN 


Though hundreds of thousands of men work on two- and 
ihree-shift ‘systems in Great Britain without being subject to 
special regulations, women and “ young persons” (i.e. girls and 
boys aged 16 to 18) are allowed to work on a two-shift system 


(between the hours of 6 a.m. and 10 p.m.) only if special permis- 
sion is granted by the Home Secretary. If a firm wishes to place 
some of its employees under the system, it has to make a joint 
application to the Home Office in which a majority of the work- 
people affected have signified their consent. The Order, if 
granted, makes it a condition that there are adequate welfare 
arrangements at the factory, such as cloak rooms, washing 
accommodation, and a room for meals with facilities for warm- 
ing food. As the morning shift usually starts at 6 a.m. while 
the evening shift does not cease till 10 p.m., the available 
transport (trains, trams, buses) is not always sufficient, and in 
that case the employers have to assist in providing it. The two 
8-hour shifts usually worked must include a meal break of at 
least half-an-hour’s duration, so the actual hours of work are 
7% per shift. No work is done after 2 p.m. on Saturday, so that 
the afternoon workers are employed only 37% hours a week. 
They change over with the morning workers in alternate weeks, 
and therefore average 41% hours per week.' These hours are 
slightly longer than the 40-hour week' aimed at by workers’ 
organisations, but this figure could easily be attained by starting 
the morning shift at 6.30 a.m. instead of 6 a.m., or by mnguan- 
ing the meal break. 
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_y: The two-shift system was. not legally sanctioned till January 
1921, and by the end of 1922 235 Orders had been granted, of 
which about half were in use. During the next few years fresh 
‘Orders were granted at the rate of about 100 a year, but in the 
autumn of 1931 they suddenly shot up to about three times 
their previous number, owing to the abandonment of the gold 
standard.* The consequent depreciation of sterling resulted in 
a decrease of imports and a rush of work in industries such as 
worsted spinning and hosiery.’ ‘This increase of Orders has been 
to a large extent maintained, and probably about 1,560 Orders 
‘were in being at the end of 1932, though only a minority of them 
were in actual use. ‘It is impossible to ascertain at all accurately 
the number of women and young persons working under the 
two-shift system, but in. a.Parliamentary debate on the system 
held in 1929 the Home Secretary stated’ that “forty thousand 
workers are directly and indirectly affected by it”. Undoubtedly 
a considerable proportion of this number represents extra 
employment which would not have existed but for the two-shift 
system. Not only were more women directly employed, but 
other women and men were taken on for industrial processes 
linked up with those on which the two-shift women were 
engaged. For instance, the Factory Report mentioned above 
describes an employer who said that “the adoption of the system 
made the difference between success and failure”. He said that 
in consequence of the two-shift system he had increased the 
number of his employees from 300 to 580, and as they were able 
to manufacture more material than their weaving department 
could deal with, he was compelled to employ outside weavers, 
menders, and finishers. Again, at a paper mill the firm considered 
the two-shift system to be absolutely essential, and the employ- 
ment of 60 men depended entirely on the existence of two shifts 
of women. 

The reasons given hey employers for obtaining Orders are 
summarised in the above-mentioned Factory Report under the 
following headings : 

(1) It effects a reduction of overhead charges, because build- 
ings and machinery are used for longer periods daily. 


(2) Orders can be more readily completed, a very important 
point especially in connection with shipping orders. 





1 Annual Repo:t of the Chief Inspector of Factories for 1931, p. 53. 
‘ 2 Parliamentary Debates, Vol. 282, H. C., 26 Nov. 1929. 
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(3) Stocks can be readily maintained, but such heavy stocks 
need not be carried in view of increased rate of production. 


(4) Whereas ordinary overtime working is expensive, on 
account of both the higher rates of wages and the decreased rate 
of production due to the fatigue of the workers, urgent orders 
can be dealt with by the two-shift system without these extra 
charges. 


(5) When undertaking the manufacture of new classes of 
goods a smaller capital outlay on machinery and plant is 
required before production is started, and also before the 
demand for the particular goods can be known or estimated. 


(6) The system is employed in other countries and is necessary 
in this country in order to be able to make goods at competitive 
prices. 


Other reasons given in the Report are that Orders are wanted 
to meet sudden rushes of seasonal and other work, to tide over 
the lime necessary for the installation of new plant, and to meet 
cases of temporary dislocation of plant through breakdown of 
machinery or destruction of premises by fire. Some firms have 
bottle-neck departments which fail to keep pace with other 


sections when they have a busy season, unless they temporarily 
adopt the two-shift system. Old-established firms, suffering 
from shortage of plant, may be unable to expand because of the 
situation of their works, and are therefore driven to adopt the 
system. If an Order is very urgently needed the Home Secretary 
may temporarily relax his requirements in regard to welfare and 
transport arrangements. 


THe Two-SuHirt System In ConTINUOUS OPERATION 


The degree of success attainable by the two-shift system can 
be estimated satisfactorily only after it has been in continuous 
operation for a year or so on a fairly considerable scale. By that 
time the workers, foremen, and others concerned have adapted 
themselves to the change of habits involved. The number of 
large factories in Great Britain where the system is in continuous 
operation is very limited. The biggest are concerned in the 
manufacture of textile goods, especially artificial silk and hosiery. 
One such factory had at one time about 2,000 shift workers, and 
others have from 100 to 250. Several metal and engineering 
factories have 50 to 100 shift workers, while miscellaneous 
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industries such as those concerned in the manufacture of card- 
board boxes, paper bags, rubber tyres, ropes, and the packing of 
sugar and margarine have 60 to 300 shift workers. These 
workers represented, on an average, about one-third of the total 
number of women employed in the various factories, but the 
proportion varied between the extremes of 5 per cent. and 
100 per cent. 

An investigation in a number of these factories was carried 
out under the auspices of the Industrial Fatigue Research Board’, 
in order to get exact information about the health, labour 
turnover, and output of the shift workers. The output of groups 
of women engaged in coil winding, wire drawing, engraving, 
cable manufacture, and lathe work was compared when they 
were working for a period of three months or more under the 
shift system, and for a preceding or succeeding period of three 
or more months when they were on ordinary day work. During 
the day-work period they averaged 49 hours of labour per week, 
and their output came to 94 units per hour. During the shift- 
work period, however, their output rose to 106 per hour, and as 
they worked 41 hours per week their weekly production rate 
showed the following relationship to that observed during the 
day-work period : 





Weekly Output per week 
hours of Hourly 
laheur output 








Day work 49 x 94 = 4,606 100 


Shift work 41 x 106 = 4,346 94.4, or 
188.8 
for both shifts 























It will be seen that when on shift work the weekly output 
was only 5.6 per cent. less than when on day work, but if the 
output of both the shifts is taken into account it was 88.8 per 
cent. greater during the shift work. 

The improved hourly output of the shift workers was due 
partly to their losing less time by taking rests from their labours, 
and parily to their accelerating their actual speed of working. 





1 INDusTRIAL FatTicuE Resgearcu Boarv: Report No. 47, by May Sra 
and M. D. Vernon. 1928. 
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The extent to which output improves when shorter hours are 
worked varies greatly in different occupations.* The improve- 
ment may be small or non-existent in some types of work, such 
as mechanical production by means of automatic machinery, 
while it may be considerable in pure hand work. In other types of 
work it usually varies according to its dependence on the human 
and the mechanical factors, and though adequate evidence is 
lacking it seems probable that, taking industry as a whole, a 
reduction of the working week from 48 hours to 41 hours would — 
lead to an improvement of something like 10 per cent. in the 
hourly rate of production. 


The success of the two-shift system is probably bound up 
more closely with the question of wages than with any other 
factor. If the workers, when on shift work, are paid as much as 
when they were previously on day work, they almost always 
acquiesce in the system or accept it with approval, but if their 
wages are reduced, and especially if they are reduced proportion- 
ately to the shorter hours worked, the system meets with their 
uncompromising opposition. As far as can be ascertained, the 
majority of the employers pay the shift workers, when they are 
on day rates, as much as they received when on ordinary day 


work, while they raise the rate of pay of the piece workers to 
such a figure that they are able to earn as much, or nearly as 
much, as before. In a few factories the shift workers are being 
paid higher wages than the day workers, though in others they 
are paid substantially less. 


Whatever the advantage of the two-shift system to production 
it will be generally admitted that its ultimate value depends 
largely upon its influence on the health of the workers. If this 
‘is adverse, no addition of output can be held to compensate 
for the damage done to the women and girls, who in the great 
majority of cases spend only a few years at factory life, and then 
settle down, as married women, to manage a household and bear 
offspring. Great attention has therefore been paid to the subject 
of health. The evidence is somewhat conflicting, but it appears 
that the majority of the welfare supervisors at the factories 
where the two-shift system is installed have come to: the 
conclusion that, as far as they could judge from general 
impressions, no injury to health resulted from the system. The 





1 Cf. H. M. VERNON : Industriat Efficiency and Fatigue. London, 1921. 
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investigators of the Industrial Fatigue Research Board tabulated 
the sickness records of 1,400 to 2,000 workers at the artificial 
silk factory previously mentioned, and they found that the 
number of visits paid to the first-aid station during a period of 
a year, when reckoned per 100 workers, was exactly the same 
for the women in departments always on shift work and for 
those always on day work. The shift workers were rather more 
subject to faintness and to disorders of the digestive system than 
the others, but less subject to sickness from other causes. 

At four of the factories investigated some of the shift workers 
were questioned individually about their hours of sleep, over 
200 being interrogated in all. It appeared that, on an average, 
they got rather less than 7 hours’ sleep when on morning shift, 
and only 5 per cent. of them got over 8 hours. However, a third 
of them used to lie down regularly in the afternoons when they 
returned from work, while 40 per cent. of them lay down 
occasionally. The afternoon shift got more rest than the morn- 
ing shift, for half of them did not get up till 9 to 10 a.m., and 
a quarter of them not till after 10 a.m. It is evident that if the 
morning shift workers did get insufficient sleep it was largely 
their own fault, as they could easily have lain down more 
regularly on return from work. Apparently it was difficult for 
them to get to bed earlier than about 10 p.m. 

The shift workers sometimes complained that they had to do 
a good deal of house work in addition to their factory work, 
and a detailed enquiry showed that, when the women were on 
afternoon shift, a third of them did house work regularly in 
the morning, and two-fifths of them did it occasionally. The 
married women preferred the shift system to ordinary day work 
as it gave them more time to look after their homes, but the 
unmarried women naturally resented too great demands on their 
leisure time. The afternoon shift work also had the disadvantage 
of interfering with evening amusements, and 74 per cent. of the 
women interrogated were found to prefer the morning shift to 
the afternoon shift. The early morning start for work was apt 
to curtail the time taken over breakfast, and it was found that 
of the women interrogated, 6 per cent. had no breakfast at all 
before going to work and 26 per cent. had only a cup of tea. 
However, 25 per cent. of them had tea and a little food, while 
43 per cent. of them had.a proper breakfast. Some of the women 
said that they had no appetite for food at the early hour, and 
though such disinclination among industrial workers may be 
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fairly common when they first start work at 6 a.m., they can 
gradually acquire the habit of eating a good meal if they persist 
in the effort. 


THE Two-Suirt SystEM IN INTERMITTENT OPERATION 


The two-shift system may be very useful in seasonal trades 
where there is a largely increased demand during certain months 
of the year. Thus it is stated’ that the fruit and vegetable 
canning industry “ has especially benefited by being able to work 
shifts”. The rush generally lasts for the four summer months, 
June to September, and during this period it is the usual custom 
to make the women work a good deal of overtime. In Great 
Britain women are allowed to work for a maximum period of 
14 hours a day, including overtime, of which 2 hours are taken 
for meals. They can work these hours for three days a week 
on 30 days a year in most industries, or for 50 days in the fruit- 
preserving and fish-curing industries. It follows that they may 
have to work 64% hours per week for as much as four months 
on end, while on the two-shift system they would work only 
41% hours, though the factory plant would still be running 
18 hours more per week. 

In addition to the industry mentioned, the seasonal rush has 
been met by the adoption of the two-shift system in other food 
production industries such as sugar packing, beer bottling, and 
the manufacture of chocolates and Easter eggs; also in mis- 
cellaneous industries such as the manufacture of golf balls and 
wireless magnetos. Usually the number of shift workers employed 
was small, and did not exceed 200 per factory. 

In certain other industries large rush orders may be received 
at any time, irrespective of season, and the two-shift system 
proves a valuable resource. For instance, several firms engaged 
in manufacturing electric cables intermittently employ consider- 
able numbers of shift women on such occupations as covering, 
braiding, and twining the cables. Other firms have made use of 
the system only in an emergency, and have no intention of using 
it again once the emergency is surmounted. Some of these 
emergencies are referred to in the Reports of the Chief Inspector 
of Factories for 1929 and 1931. 

The two-shift system has been adopted in a very large 
number of industries in addition to those already referred to. 





1 Report of the Chief Inspector of Factories for 1931, p. 54. 
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Of the textile and clothing industries, it has been used in the 
spinning and weaving of cotton, woollen, and worsted goods ; 
for weaving chenille, gauze, elastic web, and tape, and in printing 
and dyeing cloth. Of metal and engineering industries, it has 
been used for manufacturing railway and tramway rolling stock, 
drop stampings and forgings, motor-car parts, cycle chains, 
electric bulbs, safety razor blades, and for electric spot welding. 
Of food production industries, it has been used in flour milling, 
rice milling, cake and confectionery making, sugar boiling, 
whisky distilling, and oil-cake production. In the manufacture 
of household goods it has been used for brushes, starch, black 
lead, pencils, candles, soap, toys, rubber goods, linoleum, springs, 
and enamelled hollow ware. Of miscellaneous industries, it has 
been used for the manufacture of Portland cement, concrete 
blocks, coke and by-products, briquettes, floor blocks, felt, glue, 
pottery, shoes, glass bottles, and for paper sorting, letterpress 
printing, laundry work, and lens grinding. 

This list is very incomplete, but it is sufficient to suggest that 
in course of time the shift system may be adopted universally. 
The system is used for boys and girls aged 16 to 18, as well as 
for women, and about an eighth of all the shift workers hitherto 
employed have been boys. They are specially useful when linked 
with a night shift of men in such continuous industries as glass 
bottle manufacture and tin plate manufacture. The men work 
from 10 p.m. to 6 a.m., and the boys work on the morning and 
afternoon shifts. The boys do not appear to be so suitable for 
shift work as women and girls, as they are more apt to take 
advantage of deficient supervision, and many of them wish to 
attend evening classes. Some firms, when employing boys on 
shift work, make special arrangements for allowing them to 
attend such classes. 


THE OPINIONS OF THE WORKERS AND OTHERS ON THE 
Two-SHirt SysTEM 

Whatever the merits of the two-shift system on economic 
grounds, it is not likely to be widely adopted if it is seriously 
opposed by the women who have to work under it. It is therefore 
most important to ascertain their opinions, and repeated efforts 
have been made by factory inspectors and other investigators 
to discover what they really think about the system. The inspectors 
usually questioned the workers individually in the absence of 
any of the staff, and on a number of occasions (1922, 1924, 1927, 
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1931) the Annual Reports of the Chief Inspector of Factories 
discuss the views elicited. As might be expected, there were wide 
divergeneies of opinion. One inspector reported that the attitude 
of the workers varies “from enthusiastic approval to reluctant 
acquiescence”. Another inspector reported that there was “perfect 
contentment with the two-shift system on the part of those 
women who have been working under it for an unbroken period 
of seven years”. In those districts where shift work has prevailed 
for generations in the iron and steel trade, coal mining, and other 
staple industries, and where, in consequence, home life is already 
organised so as to accord with the system, most of the women 
appear to be well satisfied with the shifts, once they have become 
accustomed to them. An inspector in such districts reported : 
“In no case have I found real antipathy to the system on the 
part of the workers,” while another inspector mentioned a case 
where it is considered to be promotion to get on to shift work. 
On the other hand, it appeared that in some factories the women 
liked the system at first but have since got tired of it, and in 
two districts it was reported that the majority of the workers 
preferred the ordinary day shift. 

When the preferences of the workers at a number of factories 
were recorded statistically, it was found that, of the 438 workers 
questioned, 215 were in favour of shifts, 58 were indifferent, and 
165 were in favour of ordinary day work. Of the women in 
favour of shifts two-thirds said that they preferred them because 
they gave them more free time, and the remainder said that the 
shorter hours of work were less tiring, or that the weekly change 
of shift gave variety. Of the women preferring day work, half 
gave as their reason the free evenings, a quarter said that they 
liked the later hour of rising and longer sleep, and the remaining 
quarter liked the regular hours and meal times. The previously 
mentioned investigators of the Industrial Fatigue Research Board 
found that at a factory for paper-bag manufacture, where the 
system had been in operation for some years, 90 per cent. of the 
workers preferred shift work. At the artificial silk factory 
previously mentioned, where the majority of the workers 
questioned had been on shift work for some time, three-quarters 
of them preferred shift work; but at an electrical engineering 
factory, where the majority of the workers had been on shift 
work for six months or less, 90 per cent. of the workers ques- 
tioned preferred day work. At a wire-drawing factory the 
workers who had been on shift work for some years said that 
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they preferred shift work, but those who were formerly on shift 
work and had been transferred to day work for about a year 
said that they now preferred day work. Evidently the preference 
depended more on habit than on any other factor. 

Undoubtedly the two-shift system possesses certain advantages 
and certain disadvantages, and if the latter are held to outweigh 
the former many of the women concerned will sooner or later 
seek work at some other factory where the shift system is not 
in operation. The labour turnover therefore affords a useful 
index of the favour in which the system is held. This turnover 
is usually very large, especially in respect of female employees, 
and the investigators of the Industrial Fatigue Research Board 
found that at the artificial silk factory about half the women 
left every year. When classified according to the departments in 
which they were working, the annual turnover per 100 employees 
was as follows : 


Departments always on shift work 47 
Departments always on day work 30 
Departments changing from shift to day work (or vice 

versa) during the year 

It will be seen that the labour turnover was half as great 
again in the departments always on shift work as in those always 
on day work, but that in departments where there was a change- 
over from one system to the other the turnover was two-and-a-half 
times greater. There can be no doubt, therefore, that the unsetiled 
conditions were strongly disapproved of, and were largely 
responsible for the big turnover, 

The opinions of the supervisory staff at the factories on the 
merits of the two-shift system vary considerably. When the 
system is run continuously on a large scale and the staffs of 
managers, foremen, mechanics, and repair men are duplicated, 
there is no objection, but when it is run intermittently, or on a 
small scale, it is not usual to duplicate much of the staff, and 
a great deal of extra work may be thrown on some of its 
members. This renders the system unpopular, but careful organ- 
isation and duplication of part of the staffs hould overcome this 
unpopularity. At some of the smaller factories the shift women 
are left with very little supervision from 6 to 10 p.m. 

The workers’ organisations are usually hostile to the system. 
They appear to be afraid that the introduction of a 6 a.m. start 
for shift workers may ultimately cause a reversion to the same 
early start for all industrial workers, and that the encouragement 
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of a two-shift system for women may tend to the introduction 
of night shifts for men in occupations and industries which have 
hitherto been free from them. Again, it is felt that men’s wages 
may be lowered if the facilities for women’s employment are 
increased. The trade unions contend that two-shift Orders 
should be granted only after they have been officially consulted. 
Thus a Labour member, Mr. Rhys Davies, said in Parliament * : 
“ The ballot vote ought to be conducted in conjunction with the 
trade union concerned instead of being allowed to be dealt with 
by the employer and the workpeople alone.” It was pointed out 
in reply by Mr. Stanley, the Under-Secretary for Home Affairs, 
that such a course would be impracticable, as the two-shift 
Orders were often wanted as a matter of great urgency, and the 
application to a trade union “ would impose an intolerable delay 
and in many cases largely nullify the advantage which this two- 
shift Order gives. ” 

A debate on the two-shift system is usually held once a year 
in Parliament, as the Act permitting the Home Secretary to grant 
two-shift Orders has to be brought forward for renewal under 
the Expiring Laws Continuance Bill. Several Labour members 
usually speak in opposition to it, but in the years when the 
Labour Government was in office their overt opposition almost 
ceased. The Home Secretary (Mr. Clynes) said’ that though 
he objected to the two-shift system the omission of the clause 
relating to the Act from the Expiring Laws Continuance Bill 
would “tend seriously to dislocate industrial relations and impose 
real hardships upon a very large number of people.” In the 
next year’s debate Mr. Short, the Under-Secretary for Home 
Affairs in the Labour Government, pointed out * that “ if the two- 
shift system was brought to an end this year it would mean grave 
dislocation and would no doubt contribute to the industrial 
depression.’ When the present National Government succeeded 
the Labour Government some of the Labour members revived 
their opposition, and Mr. Rhys Davies particularly complained 
about the large increase in the number of Orders issued by the 
Home Office. * Mr. Stanley, in reply, pointed out that : 

It has resulted from the tremendous increase in the number of 


applications which followed leaving the Gold Standard, and the sudden 
impetus then given to the export trade, particularly the textile 





1 Parliamentary Debates, Vol. 260, H. C., 28 Nov. 1931. 
2 Idem, Vol. 232, H. C., 26 Nov. 1929. 

3 Idem, Vol. 245, H. C., 4 Dec. 1930. 

4 Idem, Vol. 268, H. C., 6 July 1932. 
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industry. This meant that orders for goods were given suddenly and 
had to be executed suddenly or else refused. It enables firms to execute 
rush Orders by working in two shifts instead of working overtime. 
It enables an industry, such as the textile industry, which is suddenly 
faced with rush orders to fill these orders on existing machinery and 
not to embark on the installation of further machinery until they are 
assured that the sudden impetus has something continuing behind 
it and is going to result in a lasting improvement which will justify 
such an ins tion. 


CoNCLUSION 


Whatever the advantages and opportunities of adopting the 
two-shift system during the present time of trade depression, 
they are likely to be greatly enhanced when trade revives. There 
can, indeed, be little doubt that the widespread adoption of a 
multiple-shift system will ultimately become a necessity. The 
insistent demand of the workers’ organisations for a 40-hour 
week by no means represents finality, and shorter hours than 
these have already been introduced in America. A 32-hour week 
for all naval work has been approved by the President *, and an 
average 36-hour week for other shipbuilding work. As the 
productivity of labour increases these abbreviated hours will 
gradually be extended to other industries and other countries, 
and will in time be replaced by a 30- or even a 20-hour week. 
As the overhead cosis of running the factories are very little 
diminished by the shorter hours, it will be necessary to supple- 
ment the short working week by doubling or trebling the number 
of shifts. 

The elastic character of the two-shift system is shown by the 
modifications already adopted in some instances in Great Britain. 
Instead of the five or six 8-hour shifts worked per week in most 
industries, it is the usual custom in the textile industries to cease 
work on Saturdays at 12 noon instead of at 2 p.m., so that it 
follows that the morning shift workers put in only 43 hours of 
actual work instead of the usual 45 hours, or 40% hours as an 
average over the fortnight. Again, at a margarine factory the 
very early start was avoided by running the two shifts from 
7 a.m. to 2.30 p.m. and from 2.30 to 10 p.m. At a canister works 
the late hour of ceasing work was curtailed by running the two 
shifts from 6 a.m. to 1.30 p.m., and from 1.30 to 9 p.m., while 
at a third factory the hours of work were curtailed at each end 
by running the shift from 6.30 a.m. to 2 p.m., and from 2 to 
9.30 p.m. As the afternoon workers have one shift less per week 





1 The Times, 28 July 1938. 
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than the morning workers they may be asked, in compensation, 
to work for longer hours. At one factory, for instance, the shifts 
ran from 6 a.m. to 1 p.m. and from 1 to 9 p.m., so that the 
weekly hours of actual work for the two shifts were 39 and 
37% hours respectively. 

Though it is the custom for the meal break to last only half 
an hour, some authorities consider it to be insufficient for a 
proper meal, and it is stated* that on the Continent the term 
“unbroken working day ” is used to denote a day with a dinner 
break of not more than half an hour. Certainly half an hour is 
insufficient if the workers have to go home for their meal, but 
in Great Britain they almost always have it in the factory.. It 
seems probable that with this arrangement the half-hour is 
sufficient, for it should be remembered that coal miners get only 
20 to 30 minutes for their meal and seem to take no harm from 
the short interval, though: their work is much more strenuous 
than that performed by. most shift workers. If further investiga- 
tion shows that half an hour is insufficient it can easily be 
lengthened. For instance, at one factory the meal break was 
lengthened to an hour, and at another the morning shift workers 
were given a quarter-hour break at 8 a.m. and a half-hour break 
at 10 a.m. 

As the duration of the working week is gradually reduced, 
it would probably be found that as an initial stage the most 
favoured scheme would be to fix the hours of the two shifts at 
7 a.m. to 2.30 p.m. and 2.30 to 10 p.m. The next stage might be 
to fix the shifts at 7 a.m. to 2 p.m. and 2 to 9 p.m. The plant 
would then be running for 71% hours per week, and the hours 
of actual work would be 6% per shift, or 35% hours per week, 
on an average. When, in the course of subsequent reductions, 
the hours of work fell to 5 or less per shift, it might be considered 
desirable to run three 5-hour shifts a day with no meal breaks 
whatever, and ultimately four 4-hour shifts might be worked. 
_ This latter scheme would mean 24 and 20 hours of actual work 

in alternate weeks, with the plant running for 88 hours per week. 
If only three 4-hour shifts were worked (from 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. 
on Monday to Friday, and 8 a.m. to midday on Saturday), the 
plant would still be kept running for 64 hours a week, a great 
improvement on the 48 hours in force under the single-shift 
system. 





1 Cf. M. Mitmaup: “ The ‘Unbroken’ Working Day ”’, in International Labour 
Review, Vol. XXVI, No. 6, Dec. 1982, pp. 797 et seq. 





Social Insurance Medical. Services 


by 


A. TIxIER 


In schemes of compulsory social insurance against industrial 
accidents, sickness and invalidity, benefits in kind are coming to 
occupy an increasingly important place, and the organisation of 
the insurance medical service, in which the interests of the insured 
population and the medical profession are both involved, is 
continually a subject of controversy. 

The economic crisis, which has led to a reduction of the 
income of social insurance institutions and to the cutting down 
of the budgets of public sanitary and medical services, has 
forcibly directed attention to the co-ordination of the institutions 
and services responsible for the protection and improvement of 
the health of the people, with a view to securing a maximum 
return for the minimum cost. 

It has therefore seemed opportune to publish an article 
explaining the policies and attitudes of the organisations 
concerned in the working of insurance medical services. 


OMPULSORY insurance against industrial accidents, sick- 

ness, and invalidity is intended, according to the most 
modern legislation on the subject, to mitigate the economic 
consequences of loss of earning capacity and to protect insured 
workers and their families against ill-health. In order to achieve 
these objects, compulsory social insurance must perform three 
duties, which may be summed up as compensation, restoration, 
and prevention. 

Compensation takes the form of the payment of daily allow- 
ances for temporary incapacity and of pensions for prolonged 
or permanent incapacity. 

Restoration is accomplished by the supply of medical treat- 
ment and drugs, which are steadily assuming greater importance. 


9 
~ 
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The scope of benefits in kind is expanding and in most countries 
they now include not only treatment by general practitioners but 
also by specialists, as well as hospital treatment, spa treatment, 
dental treatment, etc. The compulsory grant of these benefits in 
kind to the members of insured persons’ families is becoming 
more and more frequent. The expenditure on benefits in kind 
equals and often exceeds the expenditure on cash benefit, a fact 
which in itself is increasing evidence of the social character of 
compulsory insurance. 

The prevention of accidents, sickness, and invalidity is the 
third and most recent stage in the development of social insur- 
ance. In order to reduce their own costs, to relieve the sufferings 
of the workers, and to diminish the loss of productive capacity, 
the insurance funds are extending their preventive work, attempt- 
ing to detect possible sickness or invalidity as soon as its first 
symptoms appear, bearing their share in the war against social 
diseases, and spreading the rules and practices of hygiene among 
the masses of the population. 

During the half-century that compulsory social insurance 
schemes have been in force, there has always been the opinion 
that, in order to perform their functions in full, the insurance 
funds should assume the responsibility of organising benefits 
in kind, for both preventive and curative purposes, and should 
therefore have their own medical services. 

In the last few years, however, different views have been 
expressed in certain countries and certain quarters which tend 
towards weakening or even abolishing medical services of this 
kind. In a number of countries the medical associations hold 
that social insurance funds should not assume the responsibility 
of organising benefits in kind but should simply refund to the 
beneficiaries a part of the cost of these benefits. A quite different 
attitude is that of certain public health experts, who hold that 
the medical services of social insurance funds should be replaced 
by a public medical service on a broader basis, available not 
only to employed persons and members of their families but to 
the whole population, or at least to that part of it with relatively 
small means. 

In the following pages these views will be examined and 
analysed and some account will be given of the reaction to them 
of the organisations and institutions directly interested in the 
development of compulsory social insurance. 
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REeFrunp oF Cost or TREATMENT versus ORGANISATION OF 
TREATMENT 


The first alternative to be considered here is whether the 
insurance funds shall themselves organise the supply of medical 
treatment and drugs for their members, or shall merely refund 
all or part of their cost. The two systems differ widely, but are 
not wholly incompatible. In particular, the refund system 
necessarily involves more or less close collaboration, governed 
by law or by a collective contract, between the insurance funds 
and the medical profession, notably for the supervision of both 
the patients and the doctors. The usual characteristics of the 
two systems may be briefly examined. 

When the refund system is applied the insured person must, 
on his own responsibility, obtain the medical treatment and drugs 
which he needs. He may choose his doctor freely among author- 
ised practitioners, without other limitation and without inter- 
ference by the insurance fund. The doctor is free to accept or 
refuse the insurance beneficiaries as his patients. He treats an 
insured person as he thinks fit and has complete liberty as 
regards the treatment he applies and the drugs he prescribes. 

The patient himself pays his doctor, who may charge what 
fees he chooses, no special rates being imposed either by law or 
by contract. This is known in some countries as the system of 
“direct agreement”. The insured person then sends in the 
receipted bill to the fund of which he is a member, and receives 
a refund of part of this amount, according to a tariff fixing the 
fund’s obligations. Any difference between the fees charged by 
the doctor and the amount paid by the fund must be borne by 
the insured person, however large it may be. 

The doctor is entitled to observe absolute professional secrecy, 
even towards the insurance fund, to which he is not obliged to 
communicate any diagnosis he may make. Supervision of the 
insured person’s health is effected by the fund and that of the 
doctor’s activity by his professional organisation. 

The fund may not undertake the direct management of any 
dispensary, clinic, sanatorium, etc., in which its members might 
be treated. 

Under the alternative system the fund has to take all the 
necessary steps to provide its members with a complete service of 
medical treatment and drugs, and is responsible for the quality 
and extent of the benefits in kind provided. 
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The conditions for the selection of doctors must be determined 
by law or by contract. The patient may be able to choose his 
doctor freely among all those who accept the terms laid down 
by law or by contract, or he may have to choose from a limited 
number of doctors fixed according to the number of insured 
persons and the needs of the fund, or the fund may appoint one 
or more doctors as permanent medical officers. 

The doctor must give his patients appropriate treatment, 
which must be both necessary and sufficient. It should not be 
a “poor man’s treatment”, but all needless luxury should be 
avoided. The insurance fund may, and in some cases must, 
draw up general principles—if possible in agreement with the 
medical profession—for economical treatment and in particular 
for avoidance of the use of pharmaceutical specialities whenever 
they can be replaced by prescriptions of lower cost and equivalent 
results. 

The doctors’ fees are paid by the insurance fund in accordance 
with a tariff fixed by law or by a collective contract concluded 
between the medical association and the fund. There are various 
possible methods of payment: for instance, a fixed annual fee 
per insured person, or a fixed fee per attendance or a combina- 
tion of fees per person (for calculation of the sum due by the 
fund) and fees per attendance (for distribution of the total among 
the doctors concerned in proportion to the work done by them). 

The insured person is entitled to medical treatment and drugs, 
either free or in return for a small contribution to the cost. 

The doctor is required to communicate his diagnosis to the 
fund, this not being regarded as a breach of professional secrecy. 
Employees and officials of the fund by whom such information 
may be received are themselves bound to secrecy under severe 
penalties. 

The insurance fund has the duty and the right of supervising 
both patients and doctors, and may employ medical referees for 
this purpose. It is authorised to establish and manage the 
medical establishments it requires, if the existing facilities, public 
or private, are insufficient, over-expensive, or inconveniently 
situated. | 

The refund system, which reduces the relations between the 
insurance funds and the doctors to a minimum, leaves the tradi- 
tional independence of the medical profession intact. It is there- 
fore preferred by doctors in a number of countries, although the 
attitude of members of the profession to the alternative system 
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varies considerably from country to country according to local 
conditions and problems. 

As a general rule the medical associations claim that all their 
members should be permitted to attend insured persons and that 
the latter should have free choice of doctor. They also claim 
that the doctor should be free to apply what treatment and 
prescribe what drugs he thinks fit. In certain countries, however, 
these associations have agreed to collaborate in working out and 
applying general principles for economical treatment or in draft- 
ing limitative lists of pharmaceutical specialities which may be 
prescribed for insured patients. They consider that if such prin- 
ciples are given sufficient elasticity they will leave the doctor 
all the liberty he needs. 

There is much less international uniformity with regard to 
the fixing of tariffs for attendance, treatment, etc., the method 
of payment of fees, and the maintenance of professional secrecy 
towards the insurance funds. 

In some countries the medical associations have opposed the 
establishment of a tariff for fees and the payment of their fees 
by the insurance funds. They consider that the existence of a 
compulsory tariff and the payment of the fees by a third party 
interfere with the indispensable confidential relations between 
doctor and patient and are incompatible with sound medical 
practice. This is the position taken up by the organised medical 
profession in Belgium and France, for instance. 

In several other countries, and notably in Germany and Great 
Britain, the medical profession accepts the principle of a tariff 
in various forms, and not only raises no objection to the payment 
of fees by the insurance funds, but even supports the system, 
which gives the doctors the certainty of receiving in full, regu- 
larly, and without difficulty the sums due to the them for treat- 
ment of insured persons. 

Very much the same international variations are to be found 
in the attitude towards professional secrecy. In some countries 
the medical associations recommend their members never to com- 
municate their diagnosis to the fund, even when data are being 
collected concerning an application for an invalidity pension ; in 
many others, however, the doctors communicate their diagnoses 
to the funds, either regularly and automatically (by entering them 
in the insured person’s medical record, in ordinary language or 
conventional signs), or only in specific cases on the explicit 
request of the insurance fund. 
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Social insurance funds are usually grouped in national federa- 
tions, which represent the interests, opinions, and views of the 
insured as a whole. Attempts have sometimes been made to 
show that the interests of the funds and those of the insured are 
not identical. This distinction does not however seem tenable, 
for while the wishes of certain individual insured persons may 
be at variance with the decisions of a fund, there cannot be 
general and systematic conflict between the will of the insured 
as; a body and the policy of the fund, at least not in the very 
numerous countries where insurance is autonomous and the funds 
are managed by representatives of the insured and of the em- 
ployers. On the whole the funds and their national federations 
have constantly declared themselves in favour of the organisation 
by the funds of benefits in kind. Their principal arguments in 
support of their attitude may next be recapitulated. 

First, the federations point out that the object of social insur- 
ance is to secure as compléte and economical a cover as possible 
for the occupational and social risks which endanger the life and 
health of workers and their families. From this they draw the 
fundamenial conclusion that in principle the payment of the 
contributions gives the insured a right to free medical and phar- 
maceutical benefit, and that the funds must therefore have both 
the right and the obligation to take all the measures in the way of 
organisation which the provision of such benefit entails. 

As the fund has limited resources, mainly derived from 
contributions of the insured and the employers, it can only be 
sure of balancing its budget if a tariff established by law or by 
contract fixes the cost of doctors’ fees and of drugs, definitely 
and for a specified period. As for the insured person, he should, 
in exchange for his contributions, be entitled to benefit free or 
(if this is regarded as indispensable in order to prevent abuses) 
in return for a small contribution to the cost. The tariff, which 
should preferably be drawn up jointly by the medical association 
and the fund, should provide the doctors with sufficient payment 
for their services, while taking into account the fact that social 
insurance is intended for persons of small means and that low 
fees are therefore essential. 

The payment of fees direct by the insurance fund is the most 
advantageous system for the insured person, as in this way he 
has not to advance the money for the purpose ; but at the same 
time it does not interfere with confidential relations between 
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doctor and patient, nor is it incompatible with sound medical 
practice. The funds consider that direct payment by a social 
organisation for professional services rendered cannot injure the 
self-respect of an individual or of a group. 

The insurance funds are also practically unanimous every- 
where in insisting that diagnoses must be communicated to them. 
If this is not done, the fund will be faced with almost insuperable 
difficulties as regards supervision. It is, indeed, clear that the 
medical referee of a fund cannot detect abuses committed either 
by patients or by their doctors except by methodical and regular 
examination of medical records giving the diagnosis and of the 
prescriptions ordered. Failing information on these subjects, the 
medical referee has no obvious sphere of enquiry, and can only 
make test checks at random, for he obviously could not super- 
vise all the patients and all the doctors. Supervision cannot be 
properly efficient without knowledge of the diagnosis, and 
numerous and serious abuses will be the result, all the more so 
since the medical profession is overcrowded in every part of the 
world, especially in cities, so that a growing number of doctors 
find it extremely hard to earn their living. 

l‘urther, the maintenance of professional secrecy towards the 
insurance funds would prevent the funds from organising ade- 
quate preventive measures. Social insurance can only fight 
against social and occupational diseases if it has at its disposal 
accurate statistics concerning their causes, which can only be 
compiled on the basis of case histories. Moreover, professional 
secrecy was established in the interests not of the doctors but 
of their patients, and it is purely in the interests of the latter and 
of the insured as a whole that the funds require the communica- 
tion of the diagnosis ; and they do so on the understanding that 
all necessary steps will be taken to ensure that the information 
is kept secret. Diagnoses have been communicated to the funds 
in many countries for a great many years past and experience 
has shown that the true interests of the insured have not been 
in any way prejudiced. 

In fact, the social insurance schemes now in force, and 
notably the sickness insurance schemes, have nearly all adopted 
the system of organisation of benefits by the funds ; exceptions 
have occurred in Norway (for a few years only) and quite 
recently in France. 

In Norway the original Sickness Insurance Act of 1909 had 
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entitled insured persons to free medical treatment from the 
beginning of sickness. An Act passed in 1915 permitted the 
funds to substitute cash benefit for treatment if contracts could 
not be concluded with the doctors. In 1925 a new Act abolished 
the organisation of treatment by the funds and established a 
system of repayment. This did not have satisfactory results, and 
in 1930 a further Act authorised the funds either to provide 
treatment by concluding contracts with the doctors or to refund 
the doctors’ fees according to a tariff fixed by the Crown ; while 
1932 saw the adoption of a standard contract stipulating that the 
doctor shall be paid by the fund at so much per item of tre&at- 
ment, according to a tariff fixed by the contract. Thus, after 
varied experience Norway appears to have come to the conclu- 
sion that the provision of treatment is superior to the system of 
refund. 

In France the local medical associations, which are affiliated 
to the Confederation of Medical Associations, made their colla- 
boration in ‘the application of the new social insurance scheme 
conditional on the adoption of the refund system, and in 1930, 
after much hesitation, Parliament decided to satisfy their 
demands in full. All doctors are entitled to attend insured 
‘ persons. The insured person has free choice of his doctor, who 
charges what fees he thinks fit and is not limited by any 
statutory or contractual rates. The patient pays the fees direct, 
and his insurance fund repays part of his expenditure according 
to a scale limiting the responsibility of the fund. The difference 
between the fees actually charged by the doctors and the refunds 
made under the scales of responsibility of the funds is enormous; 
figures published in the report submitted to the Chamber of 
Deputies on the Ministry of Labour estimates for 1933 show that 
generally speaking the insured person receives a refund of some 
50 or 60 per cent. of the doctor’s fees and about 30 per cent. 
of the cost of surgical treatment. The insured regard the pro- 
portion they have to pay as far too great and the protests they 
make are not unjustified. Negotiations have therefore been 
opened before the Superior Social Insurance Council with a view 
to reducing the difference between the two figures. It is to be 
hoped that these will be successful and that in the near future 
the insured will only have to pay the 15 to 20 per cent. (the 
proportion varying with the wage group to which they belong) 
contemplated by the Act. 
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Pusuic MEDICAL SERVICES versus INSURANCE MEDICAL SERVICES 


The second question to be examined is whether the insurance 
funds should set up a distinct medical service for their members 
alone, or whether this service should be merged in a public 
medical service with a wider scope. 

In certain countries, where public health services were 
developed before the introduction of compulsory social insur- 
ance, there is a movement in favour of a public general medical 
service, which would replace or incorporate the medical service 
provided by the insurance funds. Certain public health experts 
in. these countries point out the disadvantages of having several 
public health and medical services which act without organic 
connection, under the control of a number of different central 
authorities. Instances are free medical aid for the poor, school 
medical services, child welfare and maternity protection services, 
services for the prevention of infectious diseases, for the treat- 
ment and prevention of certain social diseases (tuberculosis, 
venereal disease, etc.), for the medical inspection of factories, 
and others. Cases of overlapping, divergent methods, and waste 
of effort through lack of co-ordination are not difficult to find. 
It is therefore suggested that the establishment of a single public 
medical service, responsible for inspection, prevention, and treat- 
ment, might be the wisest plan. 
~ As often happens, the criticism of existing institutions and 
services is both precise and vigorous, while even the main lines 
of constructive suggestions for the new bodies which should 
replace the old ones are rather vague. Although no well-defined 
schemes have been put forward an attempt may be made to 
sketch the essential features of the various solutions con- 
templated. 

The most thorough and sweeping reform advocated is the 
establishment of a public medical service, State-administered 
and nation-wide. This would include public health measures 
and preventive and curative medicine, and the whole population 
of the country would fall within its scope. Every person would 
be entitled to medical, surgical, and pharmaceutical benefit. To 
meet this universal obligation the State would be obliged to set 
up a national health service with regional and local administrative 
machinery covering the whole of its territory and with physi- 
cians, surgeons, pharmacists, and a complete medical and allied 
equipment (dispensaries, clinics, hospitals, etc.) at its disposal. 
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As there would be no more private medical practice, all prac- 
litioners would necessarily become officials in the public health 
service. The State and the various local authorities would have 
to find the funds necessary to ensure the working of the scheme 
out of taxation. 

No attempt has yet been made to set up such a system, and 
it is probable that no definite plan of this sort has ever been 
submitted to any Government or legislature. The explanation is 
to be found in the many and serious difficulties to which it 
would give rise. First of all, there would be a considerable 
increase in public expenditure if individual medical attention 
had to be supplied to the whole population, including the richer 
classes which have no need for financial aid from public funds. 
Further, the service would be gratis and therefore open to 
various sorts of abuse. Lastly, it would no doubt meet with 
determined opposition from physicians, surgeons, and phar- 
macists, who would not. agree without a struggle to the destruc- 
tion of their independence and their own transformation into 
public health officials. 

With the object of diminishing the probable opposition a less 
radical scheme has been suggested. This would consist in fusing 
into a single organisation the country’s public health services, 
the system of medical aid for the poor, and the medical service 
of a new social insurance scheme covering not only wage earners 
but also independent persons of small means (i.e. with incomes 
not exceeding a specified limit). A public medical service on 
these lines would permit private practice to be continued. It 
might be operated either by the appointment of regular medical 
officers or by employing such independent doctors as accepted 
the conditions of work and remuneration fixed by law or by 
collective contracts. In the latter case the patient might be given 
free choice between the doctors who had accepted these con- 
ditions. The financial side of such a service might be arranged 
as follows: the expenditure corresponding to ordinary public 
health work would come from the national budget, the various 
local authorities would bear the cost of medical aid for the poor, 
while insurance contributions would cover the cost of individual 
medical treatment for insured persons other than the poor. The 
scheme would thus combine the features of a public service as 
regards its organisation and of compulsory social insurance as 
regards a large part of its revenue. Contributions would 
presumably be at a uniform rate, independent of the earnings 
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or other income of the insured, since the expenditure on medical 
and pharmaceutical benefit would not vary with wages or 
income. 

A service of this kind has never yet been put into operation ; 
no doubt the authorities have hesitated in view of the well-known 
difficulties of applying compulsory insurance to independent 
workers even when benefits are limited to the supply of medical 
treatment and drugs. 

In all countries there are certainly a great many independent 
workers (small shopkeepers, smallholders, handicraftsmen) 
whose economic position is comparable with that of wage 
earners for the following reasons: they live and keep their 
families on the product of their labour, their earnings or other 
incomes are usually small, their saving capacity is low, and they 
are usually unable to afford the premiums of a private insurance 
policy to cover the risks of sickness and invalidity. Such persons 
clearly need the protection of a public insurance scheme, and 
this need has become especially acute in recent years as a result 
of the war and the economic depressions which have cruelly 
affected the regular income of the middle classes and made the 
existence of the small independent worker as precarious as that 
of the wage earner. If, none the less, compulsory social insur- 
ance for independent workers of small means is still very rare, 
the explanation lies in the serious obstacles in the way of its 
application. Its scope must be determined by fixing a limit ol 
earnings or of income ; this requires elaborate investigation of 
individual earnings or incomes, since the statements made by 
the persons concerned require careful checking. Further, 
independent workers do not, like wage earners, have employers 
who can be made to pay a part of the contribution themselves 
and to deduct the worker’s share from his wages. Some other 
means of collecting the contributions must therefore be found, 
and the fiscal authorities may have to undertake the task. 
Lastly, it must be recognised that in many cases sickness and 
invalidity have not the same economic consequences for the 
independent worker as for the wage earner. With the help of 
his family a small cultivator or shopkeeper who is disabled by 
sickness or invalidity can often continue to carry on his business, 
at least in part, and to make some profit from it. 

In view of these difficulties a third and much more modest 
solution has been suggested. This is to combine into a single 
system the public health services, the system of medical aid for 
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the poor, and the medical services of compulsory social insurance 
for wage earners. Independent workers, even those of small 
means, would still be excluded. The resources of the scheme 
would be provided by the State and local authorities and the 
compulsory social insurance contributions. The insurance funds 
would continue to collect the whole of the contributions, and 
would pay over to the public medical service a sum correspond- 
ing to their ordinary expenditure on medical and pharmaceutical 
benefit for their members. 

Interesting though these various conceptions of a unified 
public medical service are, it is impossible to discuss them 
further in this article. All that can be done is to consider how 
the transfer of part of their resources to a public medical service 
appears from the standpoint of the compulsory social insurance 
institutions. 

In the first place, it should be noted that all the schemes 
suggested for the unification of the various public medical 
services tend to destroy the unity of social insurance and to set 
up two distinct sets of institutions, one to pay cash allowances 
and the other to provide medical and pharmaceutical benefit. 
It may well be asked whether, with such a system, the relations 
between the social insurance institutions, with their powers thus 
restricted, and the unified public medical services would not 
become extremely difficult. In insurance against industrial 
accidents, sickness, and invalidity, daily allowances or pensions 
are granted on the basis of medical reports certifying the 
existence of temporary or permanent incapacity for work. 
Certificates of incapacity issued by the public medical service’s 
doctors would resemble cheques drawn on the resources of the 
insurance funds ; and as the latter would have great difficulty 
in supervising the work of the doctors, they would run the risk 
of losing almost all control, even of their expenditure on cash 
allowances, and of being reduced’ to the réle of merely keeping 
and paying out cash without any effective power to check abuse. 

Secondly, it may be prophesied with a large degree of con- 
fidence that the reaction of the insured to such a system would 
be definitely unfavourable. In almost every country the legisla- 
tion on compulsory social insurance provides for the payment 
of both employers’ and workers’ contributions, part of which 
would now go to finance the unified public medical service. Both 
insured and employers would probably consider such an arrange- 
ment unjust, as it would make them pay twice for the same 
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public service, once as taxpayers contributing to the national or 
local revenue and a second time as contributors to the social 
insurance fund. 

’ Another reaction, psychological this time, might be more 
powerful still. In the unified public medical service no distinc- 
tion would be made between the insured and the poor; and, 
rightly or wrongly, the former would consider that the insurance 
contributions they had paid ought to entitle them to a higher 
standard of treatment, and should in any case protect them from 
the humiliation of receiving poor relief. 

Lastly, insured persons have always claimed the right to a 
share in the administration and financial management of the 
insurance funds, as a necessary accompaniment of their payment 
of contributions. This right is accorded in the vast majority of 
national schemes, and is included in the International Conven- 
tions of 1927 concerning sickness insurance, which provide that 
“the insured persons shall participate in the management of the 
self-governing insurance institutions”. It is clear that with a 
unified public medical service, necessarily State-administered, 
insured persons would lose this right to a share in the manage- 
ment, which the working classes in every country regard as one 
of the most valuable social conquests they have achieved. 

These arguments have seemed so conclusive that experiments 
with the transfer of part of the resources of social insurance to 
a unified public medical service have very rarely been made, the 
only instances on record being in Chile and the U.S.S.R. 

In Chile the organisation of benefits in kind for members of 
social insurance funds was for some years entrusted to the 
public poor relief service, which was paid the necessary sums by 
the insurance funds. The experiment soon failed. The insured 
objected to being classed as paupers, and refused in growing 
numbers to pay their contributions ; so that after a few years 
all their former functions had to be restored to the sickness 
insurance funds. 

In the U.S.S.R. the regional and local services of the Com- 
missariat of Public Health receive part of the resources of social 
insurance and provide attendance by State-employed doctors for 
insured persons as for the rest of the population. Failing fuller 
information, it is difficult to judge the efficiency of this organ- 
isatiun and to say whether the insured are satisfied with it. 
Moreover, the setting for the Russian experiment is abnormal. 
Wage earners and their families form almost the whole popula- 
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tion of the cities, and the class of independent workers has 
almost disappeared. The resources of social insurance are 
provided entirely by the undertakings, no contributions being 
deducted from wages. Lastly, under a collectivist system the 
incidence of taxation and social charges should not, at least in 
theory, be the same as it is under a capitalist system. 

The organisation of medical and pharmaceutical benefit by 
the insurance funds themselves is thus still the almost universal 
rule. Nevertheless, it would be wrong to ignore or underestimate 
the disadvantages of the simultaneous but unco-ordinated exist- 
ence of numerous public and private services, each required to 
provide medical and pharmaceutical benefit, for preventive or 
curative purposes, for all or some diseases, and for varying 
sections of the population. It is highly necessary, particularly 
in a period of economic and financial depression, to secure this 
co-ordination between all the public services, social insurance 
institutions, and even private organisations which aim at protect- 
ing the health either of the working classes or of the population 
as a whole. 


The problem is not a new one, even as a matter of inter- 
national interest. The Recommendation concerning the general 
principles of sickness insurance, adopted by the International 
Labour Conference in 1927, described the function of insurance 
as follows : 


Sickness insurance should assist in inculcating the practice of the 
rules of hygiene among the workers. It should give preventive treat- 
ment and grant the same to as large a number of individuals as pos- 
sible as soon as the premonitory symptoms of disease appear. It should 
be capable of contributing towards the prevention of the spread of 
disease and the improvement of the national health, in pursuance of 
a gag policy co-ordinating all the various activities towards these 
ends. 


The fourth session of the International Congress of Sickness 
Insurance Funds, which met at Dresden in October 1930, 
examined the same problem of co-ordination, and adopted the 
following resolution on the organisation of the campaign against 
disease : 

A rational organisation of the campaign against social and occu- 
pational diseases requires the co-operation of social insurance and 
mutual aid institutions and public health services, and if possible of 
private associations working in this field. 


In the campaign against social diseases, insurance takes a leading 
part both in education and raising the standard of life, and in the 
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establishment of health institutions and services. Consequently, in 
the Epes system of co-operation, social insurance institutions 
should receive a share in the management corresponding to the magni- 
tude of their activities and to the great masses of population whom 
they protect, without detriment to their independence and provided 
that this does not involve the transfer to insurance institutions of the 
financial burdens which ordinarily fall upon the public authorities. 

Co-operation between social insurance institutions and public 
health services should include the creation of establishments for the 
training of the medical and auxiliary staff in social hygiene. 


In October 1932 the International Labour Office convened a 
meeting of some fifteen medical experts on invalidity insurance, 
which was instructed to draw up guiding principles for curative 
and preventive action in invalidity, old-age, and widows’ and 
orphans’ insurance. The following passage, concerning the col- 
laboration of insurance institutions in the struggle against social 
diseases, is contained in the conclusions reached by the meeting : 


Principle of Participation. The insurance scheme should, in the 
interests of the social group whose health it has to preserve, participate 
in the campaign against social diseases, 

Its participation should be active, i.e. not limited to the grant of 
subsidies but including the collaboration of the insurance medical 
service. 

Its participation should secure for persons entitled to insurance 
benefits an improvement and extension of treatment and preventive 
care (unless such treatment and care are made generally available 
through a public medical service). 


Form of Participation. The collaboration of insurance schemes 
with other bodies and institutions concerned in the campaign against 
social diseases, as well as with the medical profession, postulates a 
common programme of action with a view to the co-ordination of 
effort and the avoidance of gaps and overlapping. 

The execution of such a common programme may be achieved 
either by a division of labour between the organisations concerned or 
by undertaking functions jointly. 


Division of Labour. The programme drawn up by common accord 
is carried out separately by the several organisations. The insurance 
scheme should undertake the task of helping to remedy the defects 
of the existing health services by carrying out all or part of the pro- 
gramme so far as the insured persons are concerned. 


Functions Undertaken Jointly. The programme drawn up by 
common accord is likewise executed in common. The execution is 
entrusted to a special organisation created for the purpose or to an 
existing organisation particularly well fitted to carry out a specific 
part of the programme. 

The insurance scheme however cannot transfer to other organisa- 
tions duties assigned to it by law ; as regards other functions carried 
out in common it ought to retain a direct and active influence propor- 
tional to the size of the insured population and the material aid that 
it renders to the common cause. 
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Lastly, a mixed committee of experts on public health and 
on sickness and invalidity insurance was instructed by the 
Health Organisation of the League of Nations and the Inter- 
national Labour Office to draw up a report on the most suitable 
methods of safeguarding public health in times of depression. 
It also examined the question of co-ordinating the medical work 
of public health services and insurance institutions, and in 
May 1933 reached the following conclusions : 


In the present economic and social conditions, compulsory sickness 
insurance should be regarded as the most appropriate and rational 
method of organising the protection of the working classes against 
sickness. The provision of some of these benefits by the insurance 
system may be dispensed with when insured persons can obtain them 
from a generally accessible public service. 

It is essential to provide for {co-ordination and collaboration be- 
tween all public and private services dealing with the protection of the 
public health. Such co-ordination and collaboration should be carried 
out in accordance with the following principles : 


(a) It should secure uniformity of views and methods as between 
the central services responsible for protection of the public health. 


(b) It should institute regional or local co-ordination committees 
and health centres or offices which should combine and co-ordinate 
the work of all public services and private agencies which deal in an 
capacity whatever with the protection of the public health by distri- 
buting the work and ensuring that available funds are used to the best 
advantage. 

(c) It should organise a corps of polyvalent nurses who would 
be responsible in each locality for carrying out measures of preventive 
and social medicine for all the agencies and services whose action is 
co-ordinated by the health committee, centre or office. 


(d) It should endeavour to check the growth of multitudinous 
private organisations by withholding subsidies from those which do 
not allow their work to be co-ordinated by the health committee, 
centre or office. 


(e) It should provide for the closest possible collaboration and 
co-ordination between the various medical services. 


Thus the representatives of Governments, employers’ organ- 
isations, and workers’ organisations, meeting in the International 
Labour Conference, the heads of national associations of sickness 
insurance funds, meeting at the International Congress of Sick- 
ness Insurance Funds, and the members of the expert committees 
consulted by the International Labour Office and the Health 
Organisation of the League of Nations are all in agreement : all 
recommend not the fusion but the co-ordination of public health 
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services and the medical services of insurance institutions, with 
maintenance of the autonomy of the latter. 


* * % 


In the preceding pages some of the conflicting views on the 
organisation of public health services, medical aid, and social 
insurance have been described in relation to certain restricted 
problems. 

Public health experts are exerting a slow but steady pressure 
for a widening of the sphere of activity of public health services, 
which in their view should not be confined to the enforcement 
of sanitary regulations and collective measures for the prevention 
of disease, but should extend to the organisation of individual 
medical assistance, both preventive and curative, at least for 
social diseases. 

The federations of social insurance funds, which represent 
organised groups of insured persons, and often of employers as 
well, are asking, in almost every country, for the creation or 
maintenance of compulsory social insurance schemes to protect 
wage earners and their families against occupational and social 
risks ; they claim that the insurance institutions should have 
administrative and financial autonomy and that the repre- 
sentatives of the parties concerned should have a share in their 
administration. 

The medical associations are putting up a vigorous and 
sometimes vehement defence of the free exercise of their profes- 
sion, and are resisting, often successfully, a process which they 
regard as the subordination of medicine to the State, with a 
resulting “ officialisation”’ of their profession. But it must be 
admitted that this resistance grows daily harder to maintain, 
owing to the universal and increasing overcrowding in the 
medical profession, at any rate in the cities, combined with the 
reluctance of liberal principles to proposing or taking any 
effective measures to remedy this state of affairs. 

What will be the result of the interplay of these forces, with 
their divergent, and in some cases mutually exclusive, aims ? 
It would be difficult enough to predict the outcome, even if the 
future of public health services and social insurance institutions 
depended solely on the views and interests of the medical 
profession, the public health experts, and the employers’ and 
workers’ organisations. But it is obvious that public services 

8 
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and social institutions are subject to the influence of every 
change that may occur in the political system, economic life, 
and social structure of the country concerned. 

The introduction of a socialist system, implying the nation- 
alisation of the means of production and exchange and the 
abolition of the distinction between employer and employed, 
would mean the disappearance of the liberal professions and the 
establishment of vast public medical and health services. 

Systems based on the corporative principle, which are 
now being discussed in various countries, tend to affirm the 
supremacy of the State as a reaction against an individualism 
which they regard as excessive and as bound to lead to conflicts 
between persons or groups—conflicts for which liberalism has no 
solution to offer, despite the harm they do to the true interests 
of every national community. Any corporative system—by 
definition authoritative and anti-liberal—would undoubtedly 
make profound changes in the status of the medical profession 
and regulate the relations between it and the institutions for 
insurance, public health, and relief by means of collective agree- 
ments with binding force. 

Under the liberal-capitalist system which is at present 
dominant in most countries, social history for many years past 
has been marked by a steady extension of social services run by 
the State or under its direct control. Despite resistance and 
protest, State intervention has constantly and rapidly enlarged 
its scope, aided first by the war and then by the economic 
depression, and all the evidence points to a continuation of this 
process. The whole tendency of economic planning, as applied 
to the subject under discussion, is towards the establishment of 
public medical institutions as instruments of a co-ordinated 
sanitary policy. It is fairly safe to say that in the near future, 
under the combined influence of more extensive public health 
services and stronger social insurance institutions, the provision 
of medical assistance, both individual and collective, both 
curative and preventive, will become an organised service for an 
increasing proportion of the population of every country. 





Forest Camps for Unemployed Young Men 
in the United States 


by 


H. DuBREUIL 


Some six years ago, in the height of the period of prosperity, 
the writer of this article spent fifteen months in the United States, 
where he worked as an engineer in a number of factories in 
various parts of the country. His experiences at that time were 
described ina book entitled Standards, which has been translated 
into several different languages.* Recently, wishing to see for 
himself the changes in conditions due to the depression, he 
revisited the country, and travelled by car more than 4,000 miles 
for this purpose. During the tour he visited the camps for forest 
conservation work set up to provide occupation for unemployed 
young men, which form the subject of this article. 


T IS generally recognised that one of the most striking features 
of the Roosevelt Administration has been its readiness to 
take certain emergency measures to meet the catastrophic 
situation of the United States at the beginning of 1933. The 
purpose of the following pages is to examine one of these 
measures, namely, the enrolment of several hundred thousand 
young men for the execution of a vast programme of forest 
protection and development. 

Unemployment had been rife for many long months in the 
United States. It is true, as many countries have found to their 
cost in recent years, that the privation and suffering which it 
entails affect the whole of the population ; but it is no less true 
that unemployment is especially dangerous to the young. In the 
countries hardest hit by unemployment the enforced idleness of 
the young has been viewed with particular concern ; unable to 
find work on leaving school, they have been exposed to grave 
risks of moral corruption and have at the same time constituted 
a social problem of the first importance. 





1 The English translation is entitled Robots or Men ? (London, Harper, 1930.) 
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In the United States family ties were already weakening, a 
spirit of brutality was spreading, and the street-corner life to 
which the young were condemned offered greater moral dangers 
than in perhaps any other country. It seemed indeed as if the 
gangster army would have no lack of recruits ready and eager 
to undergo a training of the most disastrous sort. 

On 21 March 1933, only seventeen days after his inaugura- 
tion, Mr. Roosevelt, in a special message to Congress, outlined a 
general plan to help these young people who had never had a 
chance in life, and at the same time to confer undoubted 
economic advantages on the country. 

The young who were unemployed were in need of a chance 
to recover, or at least keep, their physical and moral health, 
The proposed plan offered them the means of improving both 
by giving them healthy work in the open air of the forests under 
men carefully chosen for their capacity as educators as well as 
leaders. Work for the body and discipline for the character 
would thus save from certain disaster the generation which 
holds the future welfare of the country in its hands. 


* * 


Not least among the various kinds of natural wealth of all 
sorts of which the United States can boast are the magnificent 
forests still standing in every part of the country. It is, however, 
realised that their existence is menaced by the intense com- 
mercial demands made upon them. Wood is required not only 
for building purposes but also for the manufacture of the pulp 
which is the raw material for the paper industry ; and a fresh 
danger has recently appeared on the horizon in the shape of 
the further consumption of the new industries which are spring- 
ing up around substances derived from cellulose. 


Besides this danger of destruction by human agency, the 
forests have several other enemies whose joint attacks are perhaps 
more destructive than those of man. First of all, there is the fire 
danger. This is the most striking and obvious, and its gravity may 
be gauged by the fact that in the ten years from 1920 to 1929 an 
average area of 26 million acres was burned over yearly. 

There are however other attacking forces less in the public 
eye than fire but not much less dangerous. Like other forms of 
life, trees are subject to specific diseases of a highly destructive 
nature ; they are also often attacked by insects whose invisible 
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ravages may have incredibly disastrous effects. For instance, the 
trees in all parts of the country, but particularly in New England, 
the Northern Lake State, the Northern Rocky Mountains, and 
the Pacific Coast regions, have been suffering for some years 
from a fungous disease known as white pine blister rust, which 
spreads mainly by means of wild currant and gooseberry 
bushes. 

A systematic campaign against these various dangers was thus 
in itself enough, in such an enormous country, to provide employ- 
ment for large numbers. But this was by no means the end of 
the country’s needs. Those who are familiar with the geography 
of the Union realise that the waters of most of its great rivers 
constantly carry with them large quantities of mud. The tradi- 
tional spectacle on the banks of America’s most majestic river, 
the Mississippi, is that of an incessant sweep of sods, grass, trees, 
and even whole islets floating down with the current ; and so this 
mighty torrent and her huge tributaries, the Missouri, the Ohio, 
and the Tennessee, have for centuries been engaged in wearing 
away the substance of the richest land of America and washing 
it down towards the Gulf of Mexico. 

While the erosive action of the rivers steadily destroys the 
riches of the fields, the accompanying gradual disappearance of 
vegetation has another result, equally formidable, which is to 
increase the danger of sudden floods. Several times in recent 
years dams built at great expense for the generation of hydro- 
electric power have been carried away by swollen rivers which 
there was no vegetation to resist. 

A study of these different dangers to the value of farm and 
forest land has led the American Administration to draw up a 
huge programme, including the following operations: the pre- 
vention of forest fires by the construction of fire lines, i.e. cleared 
strips kept free of inflammable matter so as to divide the forest 
into separate sections; the construction of roads or trails, 
with bridges where necessary, so as to make it easier to reach the 
scene of fires reported by the rangers or look-out men ; the in- 
stallation of telephone lines to enable the look-out men to give 
rapid warning of fires; the destruction of undergrowth and 
brushwood which promote the spread of fires and of various 
diseases ; the cleansing of trees attacked by insect pests (espe- 
cially the gypsy moth) which kill them or prevent their growth ; 
the thinning out of too thickly wooded areas, so that the finest 
trees may reach their full size; and the planting of a special 
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long-rooted plant (the honeysuckle vine) to fix the soil in places 
where it has been loosened by rain. 

The work to be done was thus of enormous extent, and had 
the great advantage, over the random tasks often improvised for 
the unemployed, that it was both urgent and of prime utility. 
Moreover, the choice of the younger men for work of this sort 
meant not only snatching them away from the temptations of 
the city streets, but also giving them their first chance of entering 
the cycle of ordered activity, of feeling its discipline, and realis- 
ing the value of team work for a useful aim. 

Instead of receiving cash relief and remaining idle, these 
young men are taken on as regular wage-paid workers; their 
wages are, it is true, only 30 dollars a month, but in addition they 
are clothed, fed, and housed under canvas in organised camps. 
It should be added that special arrangements are made for their 
families to benefit by this employment, for of the 30 dollars only 
5 are paid to the worker, the remainder going direct to the home. 

This great scheme was submitted to Congress on 21 March 
1933 ; ten days later the Emergency Conservation Work pro- 
gramme was passed ; and on 5 April the President appointed a 
Director, Mr. Robert Fechner, formerly the secretary of a trade 
union federation. An Advisory Council consisting of represen- 
tatives of the Secretaries of War, the Interior, Agriculture, and 
Labour was formed, and immediate steps were taken to provide 
the new organisation with the funds it would require. The Pre- 
sident reserved the right of personal approval in questions affect- 
ing the size of the camps and the scope of the work to be under- 
taken. 

On 10 April a first contingent of 2,500 men was enrolled, and 
on 18 April the first camp was opened at Luray (Virginia), in the 
George Washington National Forest. An idea of the speed with 
which the scheme grew may be obtained from the fact that the 
number of men enrolled had risen to 274,375 by 12 May and to 
314,000 by the end of September. This modern Grand Army 
received the name of the Civilian Conservation Corps, and is 
usually known, according to the fashion for abbreviation, as the 
C.C.C. 

Men are taken on for six-monthly periods, but are free to 
leave the camp it they can themselves find jobs in industry. The 
authorities announced in September that 37,000 had left the 
camps for this reason as a result of an improvement in economic 
conditions. At the end of the six months the men may sign on 
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again or go home ; in oll cases when a contingent has finished its 
period a new recruiting campaign is undertaken in order that the 
supply of labour may be continuous. It was announced towards 
the end of the autumn that some of the camps in the northern 
regions would be gradually closed and the occupants transferred 
to camps further south where the winter is less rigorous. 

The C.C.C. is composed mainly of young men from 18 to 25 
years of age; older men with special knowledge of forestry 
work, who are engaged in order that the campers may have the 
necessary technical direction, number only 25,000. Further, since 
the need for afforestation is particularly great in the Indian 
Reservation, 14,000 Indians have also been taken on for this pur- 
pose. Lastly, to satisfy the demands of the war veterans’ asso- 
ciations, 25,000 ex-service men have also been given a place in 
this great army of workers, with the condition that they are to 
have their own organisation and their own camps. 

On a basis of 200 men per camp, the number of camps at the 
end of August was 1,440 (1,446 in September), 1,301 for unem- 
ployed young men and 139 for ex-service men. Each camp has 
about 15 woodmen whose duty it is to give the campers the 
benefit of their special knowledge and experience and teach them 
how to work and how to adopt safe methods in operations which 
may be dangerous. Each camp is planned so as to be self-con- 
tained, like a military unit, having in it men who can do all the 
various jobs needed by a community of this sort (cooks, barbers, 
etc.). 

It should be made quite clear that neither the words “ camp ” 
and “ enrolment ’”’, nor the fact that the Army supplies officers as 
camp commanders, means that this great enterprise is in the least 
military in character. Enrolment is not compulsory, and the 
men enrol quite freely, the only “ force” used being that of pro- 
paganda conducted in accordance with all the rules of the psy- 
chology of advertising, in which the Americans are past masters. 
Even the selection and calling up of the men are not done by the 
War Department but by the ordinary services of the Department 
of Labour. 

The War Department’s share in the scheme is to outfit the 
men, transport them, condition them, and supervise the construc- 
tion of the camps. The Army is responsible for the administra- 
tion of the camps, medical care, the organisation of sports, etc. 
In other words, the military part of the staff has charge of every- 
thing not connected with the work itself, which is run by officials 
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of the Forest Service. It should be added that the Army officers 
who act as camp commanders cannot apply any of the ordinary 
resources of military discipline. Apart from making slackers do 
a few extra chores, the only penalty they can inflict is the dismis- 
sal of young men who are too undisciplined to accept the rules 
of camp life. This is precisely equivalent to the power of dismis- 
sal possessed by the general run of employers, and in a period of 
unemployment it obviously represents the power to inflict what 
is a severe punishment. According to information obtained on 
the spot, the organisation and life of the camps had unexpected 
effects on the officers placed in charge of them. For many of 
them the time spent in the camps has taught them the lesson that 
men can be governed by methods other than force. 

In order to supplement this general information at first hand, 
the writer of this article visited one of the camps in September 
1933. It was situated in the forests of the Blue Ridge Mountains, 
near Sperryville (Virginia). The first person met there happened 
to be an official of the Forest Service, who was attached to the 
camp as an expert and lived under canvas like everyone else. 
The only buildings were wooden huts for use as kitchen *, dining 
room, offices for the administrative staff, and tool shed. The 
tool shed looked as if it might have contained rifles, but in fact 
there were only shovels, picks, axes, rakes, wheelbarrows, etc.— 
all highly peaceable implements ; and the only arms the camp 
contained were probably a few sporting guns. 

The tents, with a plank flooring raised above the ground and 
a double canvas roof, belonged, it was explained, to what is 
known as the “ tropical hospital” type. Nearby was the line of 
lorries used to transport the men and materials to the forest 
workplaces ; twice a week they also carry those who want to go 
to the movies in the nearest township. 

The military experience of the handful of camp officers was 
shown by their use of the natural resources found on the spot. 
A little spring on a neighbouring slope had been tapped and led 
by a pipe to the kitchen building, and a stream from another 
spring had been used to provide the men with a swimming bath. 
A dam, simply constructed out of earth and stones without 
masonry and strengthened only by a few pieces of wood, had 
been enough to form a pool some six feet deep in which a number 





1 The kitchen had a large refrigerator for keeping food fresh, and the campers 
could thus be supplied with ice cream, which the American is apparently unable 
to do without even in the heart of the forest. 
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of the men were splashing when we arrived. At the top of this 
improvised dam* four wooden channels carried the overflow 
across so that it fell on to planks outside at the bottom of the 
dam ; these, the guide explained, were the camp shower baths. 

The dining room also acts as a recreation room for the 
evenings and bad weather. There is a wireless set for the use of 
campers and a circulating library. The library consists of a 
packing case, with divisions inside which act as shelves. When 
a case arrives in camp it has only to be placed on end ; the lid 
then serves as door and the books are arranged as in an ordinary 
bookcase. The cases are passed from camp to camp once a week ; 
their varying contents are supplemented by a permanent stock of 
books, including school books, which form a stationary library. 
In connection with this educational work, it should be added 
that a special weekly paper for the camps is issued in Washington 
under the significant title “Happy Days”. Full of information, 
stories about life in the camps, and illustrations, it gives the 
campers the bond of knowing that their work extends all over 
the country—a valuable addition to the fellow-feeling already 
engendered by working side by side in the open. 

In answer to questions concerning the general behaviour and 
discipline of the men, the camp commander stated that these 
were in general excellent and that, apart from minor incidents 
such as are inevitable in a community of young men collected 
at random, order was very seldom troubled. 

If it is realised that the campers are free to go home when 
they wish or to go off to any other job they may succeed in 
finding, and that their equipment, their occupations, and the 
training given them are essentially pacific, the necessary con- 
clusion is that the American camps are not in any way even a 
semi-military organisation. There can be no doubt that the 
organisation of the camps is a remarkable instance of the activity 
and initiative which characterise the America of to-day, and 
deserves to be more widely known than it is at present. 





2 The camp commander stated that he had only spent $28 on the dam. 





The Recent Evolution of Trade Unionism 
in the U.S.S.R. 


By a recent decision of the Soviet Government the Commis- 
sariat of Labour has been abolished and its functions transferred 
to the Central Trade Union Council. In the light of earlier events 
this decision is not so much a change in Soviet trade union policy 
as the culmination of the changes that this policy has undergone 
in consequence of the thoroughgoing economic nationalisation 
embarked upon simultaneously with the first Five-Year Plan. 
The aim of the present article is to describe this evolution in its 
relation to the Communist theory of trade unionism and to the 
general economic policy of the Soviets. 


THe ComMuNIST THEORY OF TRADE UNIONISM 


HE Communist theory of trade unionism rests upon the fol- 
lowing basic principles : 


(a) only Communist trade unions are allowed ; 


(6) the trade unions are under the direction of the Com- 
munist Party and the supervision of the State ; 


(c) the trade unions are organised “ vertically” (one union 
for one undertaking). 


The Communist Party has always contended that these 
principles were essential to its policy, and the Ninth Congress of 
the Party (1920) confirmed them. In a statement approved by 
the Congress, Boukharin declared that “whereas under the 
capitalist system trade unions are a means of fighting the 
capitalists, under the dictatorship of the proletariat they must 
inevitably become an instrument of the class in power.” * At the 
same Congress Lenin laid particular emphasis on the necessity 
for placing the unions under the Communist Party and for 





1 Cf. “ The History of the Russian Communist Party traced from its Congresses. 
The Ninth Congress.’’ Kharkov, 1929. (In Russian.) 
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waking them “schools of Communism”. The Congress accord- 
ingly resolved! that the trade unions are “among the most 
important cogs in the machinery of the Soviet State as controlled 
by the Communist Party”. Their task is to instil the Communist 
spirit into the workers and to take an active part in the economic 
life of the country within the bounds marked out for them by 
the State. The Communist theory of trade unionism admits of 
no opposition from the unions either to the Soviets (the adminis- 
trative and legislative organs of the State) or to the Communist 
Party (the supreme political organ of the State). This theory, 
in fact, postulates the principle that “ the Soviet State is the most 
extensive and complete working-class organisation that exists ” 
and that “ its powers endow it with all the means of coercion”. 
This being so, the trade unions, which are only a cog in the 
machinery of the State, even if one of the most important, must 
bow to its will. “Since the Soviet regime is the most extensive 
organisation, concentrating in itself all the social power of the 
proletariat, it is clear that the trade unions must be converted .. . 
into auxiliary organs of the proletarian State ; the contrary would 
be an error. ” 

Further, the Communist Party is “ the advance guard of the 
working class” and the driving force of the Soviet State. “ The 
dictatorship of the proletariat and the achievement of Socialism 
are only possible if the trade unions, while nominally outside the 
Party, do, in fact, turn Communist and carry out the policy of 
the Party.” 

The creation of Soviet trade unions on the “ vertical” system, 
in which all workers in any undertaking, irrespective of their 
occupation, are organised in a single union, was urged from the 
beginning of the revolution, so as to centralise and co-ordinate 
the management of the unions by the Party. 

In a word, the Communist theory of trade unionism is that 
the unions, without being official organs of the Party, are 
controlled by the Party as its policy directs. Although not 
definitely part of the State machinery, the unions are semi- 
official organisations under direct State supervision and re- 
sponsible for carrying out the State policy, 





1 Verbatim report of the Ninth Congress of the Russian Communist Party, 
Moscow, 1920. (In Russian.) 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF TRADE UNION Po.icy uP To 1928 


During the first years of the revolution (1917-1921), the so- 
called “War Communism” period, the economic and political 
situation was completely dominated by the civil war and the 
ensuing general disorganisation of production. The essential aims 
of trade union policy at that time were to organise industrial 
workers with a view to providing them with the bare necessities 
of life, to furnish drafts for the Red Army, and to carry out the 
militarisation of labour. The functions of the unions were not 
yet clearly defined ; in addition to tasks specifically their own 
they performed others that generally devolve upon the public 
authorities. For instance, they took upon themselves the duties 
of the Commissariat of Labour when, in agreement with the 
Government, they fixed wage rates, standards of output, etc. 
Membership of the unions was compulsory and they were 
financed by the State. 

It was at this time, too, that some prominence began to be 
given to the question of legalising the de facto official status of 
the trade unions by formally declaring them organs of the State. 
No decision was taken, however, for a number of influential 
trade unionists were opposed to an immediate official status on 
the grounds that the workers were not yet educated up to it 
politically, Lenin himself advised caution. The First Trade 
Union Congress (1918) confined itself to expressing its conviction 
that “ when the present phase of evolution is complete the trade 
unions will inevitably become organs of the Socialist State and 
their membership will necessarily comprise all persons engaged 
in productive work. ” * 

This point of view was confirmed in 1919 by the Second 
Trade Union Congress. While the unions were not legally 
incorporated in the State machinery, however, they certainly 
acted as though they had been. Not only did they take over the 
duties of the Commissariat of Labour, but they also took an 
active part in the nationalisation of private undertakings and in 
the management of industry; for instance, they operated 
nationalised industrial undertakings, either directly or through 
their membership of the bodies directing State industry. As the 
Soviet regime strengthened its hold, friction arose between trade 





1 Verbatim report of the First Trade Union Congress, Petrograd, 1918, (In 
Russian.) 
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union Communists and Communists in control of industry. The 
principle of committee management of State undertakings slowly 
gave way to the principle of personal management, and the trade 
unions were gradually ousted from the direct control of industry. 
This process was hastened by the introduction of the new 
economic policy (N.E.P.), 

It was soon found that trade union policy had to be adapted 
to the new economic policy. In the first place, it was anticipated 
that the capitalist would reappear and that the unions would 
have to fight him. Secondly, the nationalised undertakings must 
henceforth pay their way, or, in other words, rationalise their 
methods and put an end to the ever-recurring deficits of the 
“War Communism” period. Consequently, in the interests of 
production they might be called upon to pursue a policy contrary 
to the immediate interests of the workers. 

The new trade union policy was decided upon by the Eleventh 
Congress of the Communist Party in 1921, although it was not 
applied until the following year. This policy left membership of 
trade unions voluntary but made the payment of contributions 
by members compulsory. Voluntary membership, however, was 
subject to economic and political disadvantages inflicted on non- 
unionists which made membership practically compulsory. The 
payment of contributions improved the finances of the unions 
considerably and finally closed the era of deficits. 

The functions of trade unions under the new economic policy 
gave rise to lively discussions both at the Eleventh Communist 
Congress, which settled the trade union policy: to be followed, 
and at the plenary session of the Central Trade Union Council 
(February 1922), which had to accept the decisions of the Party. 

The first controversial question was that of the participation 
of the trade unions in the management of industry. Several 
trade unionists and some Communists outside the trade union 
movement wished to retain the key positions that the trade unions 
had secured at the beginning of the revolution in the manage- 
ment of industry, while the Communist economic officials tried 
to drive them out of these positions one after another on the 
ground that trade union interference only delayed the revival of 
industry. 

The Congress decided that the unions were no longer to be 
directly concerned in the management of undertakings, which in 
future should be under individual managers with full personal 
authority and responsibility. The unions, while still having a 
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voice in the preparation of industrial plans, the appointment of 
managers of undertakings, etc., were to regulate their relations 
with industry—this was the chief innovation—by means of 
collective contracts of employment conforming to the labour 
legislation and, in particular, the Labour Code put into force at 
the end of 1922. Resort to collective agreements raised the 
problem of labour disputes. At the beginning of the revolution 
strikes had been encouraged and even supported by the Govern- 
ment to help the unions in the struggle against private employers. 
When industry and transport were nationalised strikes took on a 
different aspect. Lozovsky, then one of the Russian trade union 
leaders and now Secretary-General of the Red Trade Union Inter- 
national, declared that “the workers have carried though the 
revolution, expropriated the bourgeoisie, and made works and 
factories public property ; will they next make demands upon 
themselves and back them up by striking and disorganising 
production ? This would be a flagrant contradiction, and it is 
only natural that strikes should be ruled out as a weapon of the 
Russian trade union.” * After protracted discussions the Com- 
munist Congress decided that the right to strike should not be 
entirely abolished, but that strikes “harmful to the general 
interests of the country and the working class” should be 
considered an instrument to be resorted to only in the last 
extreme. 

The resolution of the Eleventh Congress contains the follow- 
ing declaration 2 : 


The ultimate aim of a strike under the ——— regime is the 


destruction of Government authority and the annihilation of the govern- 
ing class. In a proletarian State of a transitional type like ours, on 
the contrary, the activities of the proletariat must be directed only 
towards consolidation of the proletarian State and proletarian class 
government. To this end war should be waged on bureaucracy, the 
faults and weaknesses of the Government, the class appetites of capi- 
talists who have escaped government control, etc. 

Hence, in the case of friction or disputes between groups of workers 
and institutions or organs of the working-class State, it will be the duty 
of the unions to help smooth matters out as quickly and as satisfac- 
torily as possible, and this by seeking to gain for the workers they 
represent the maximum of advantages compatible with the develop- 
ment of the proletarian State and proletarian economy and the inter- 
ests of other bodies of workers. 





1 Lozovsky : Les Syndicats russes et la N.E.P. Paris, 1922. 
2 Proceedings of the Eleventh Congress of the Russian Communist Party, 
Moscow, 1922. (In Russian.) 
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The resolution asserts that the only “just and reasonable ” 
way of settling disputes is to call in the trade union organisations, 
which must try to end them as quickly as possible. When, for 
one reason or another, a strike cannot be avoided it can only be 
considered lawful if it has been approved by the union ; and it 
must be ended as quickly as possible. Broadly speaking, it is 
the duty of the trade unions to do what they can to prevent 
strikes by seeing that labour legislation is properly applied and 
collective agreements carried out. They must also make the 
werkers understand that strikes are harmful to the Soviet State 
in general and the working class in particular. * 

Although, so far as the protection of labour is concerned, the 
trade unions were bound by the general policy of the Soviets, 
during the new economic policy they displayed considerable 
activity, chiefly in the spheres of collective agreements and wages. 
They not only saw that the conditions laid down in the Labour 
Code were respected, but they also sought to secure additional 
advantages. Naturally they frequently came into conflict with 
the State industries, which had their own interests to protect. 
These conflicts were not always settled in favour of the unions ; 
in most cases they resulted in a compromise or an adverse 
decision. The conclusion of a collective agreement was almost 
always the occasion of a dispute. The directors of State under- 
takings complained of this attitude of the trade unions, which 
they considered prejudicial to production. There were many 
instances of directors considering themselves entitled to ignore 
certain onerous provisions of collective agreements or to infringe 
them openly. In spite of repeated protests by the unions these 
officials were seldom called to order by the labour courts. As 
time went on the differences between the trade union leaders 
and the heads of industry became more and more acute. To the 
reproaches of the trade unions that they had systematically 
broken collective agreements, the industrial chiefs retorted that 
in a Soviet State the unions had not only rights but also duties, 
and these duties they had almost consistently neglected. In parti- 
cular, the discipline of the workers left much to be desired. The 





1 It should be added that Soviet legislation does not explicitly prohibit lockouts. 
But, as a Soviet author writes, “in our State industry there can be no recourse 
to lockouts, for a proletarian State cannot use this means of exerting pressure on 
the workers.”’ (P. AvpE1zv: “Labour Disputes in the U.S.S.R.” (in Russian). 
Moscow, 1928.) 

2 The percentage of disputes settled in favour of the unions has never been 
more than about 30. 
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union leaders were accused of nullifying, by their hostility or 
inaction, the efforts made to restore discipline ; of neglecting the 
problem of the productivity of labour; and of continually 
demanding increases in wages without troubling whether the 
output of labour was increasing in proportion. The trade unions 
admitted that they had not done much to restore discipline, but 
accused the industrial chiefs of trying to speed up work and 
reduce cost prices at the workers’ expense while at the same time 
taking no steps to improve the organisation of the undertakings 
and the supply of raw materials. 

Obviously, under the Soviet regime it was anomalous that 
the conflict should thus deepen between the State as employer 
and the unions as representing the workers, whom the Govern- 
ment and the Communist Party considered that they themselves 
fully represented. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF TRADE UNION POLICY SINCE 1928 


This hybrid policy was only the trade union aspect of the 
new economic policy, and came to an end with the latter when 
the Communist Party, abandoning it together with faint-hearted 
attempts at the restoration of private enterprise in industry, 


decided to hasten the industrialisation of the country under a 
regime of all-embracing State ownership and control. 

The new regime radically changed the status and functions 
of the trade unions. Clearly the disappearance of the private 
employer left no excuse for retaining class warfare on the trade 
union programme. And even as regards State undertakings this 
programme had to be substantially recast, for a rigorous system 
of economic planning left no room for the freedom of action 
that the unions had hitherto enjoyed, especially in the framing 
and conclusion of collective agreements. The essential feature of 
the new economic system is the plan. The plan must cover all 
the elements of production : raw materials, cost price, labour, etc. 
As a regards labour, the plan specifies the wage bill, the output, 
and the number of workers. Hence collective agreements can 
only serve to adapt working conditions to the requirements of 
the plan. The protection of labour also is limited by the economic 
and financial provisions of the plan. Moreover, furtherance of 
the interests of production comes first and foremost in trade 
union activities. 

This drastic change in labour policy took the trade union 
leaders by surprise. It was with some anxiety that they 
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contemplated the necessity of altering the very basis of their 
activities. The hesitancy of the Central Council is plainly shown 
in the resolution that it prevailed upon the Eighth Trade Union 
Congress (December 1928) to adopt concerning the Five-Year 
Plan for the economic reconstruction of the U.S.S.R. This resolu- 
tion, while approving the principle of industrialisation and the 
Five-Year Plan, was very reserved as to the prospects of carrying 
the Plan out. It also expressed certain aspirations and set forth 
certain principles that the Central Council considered essential to 
the success of the industrial programme. 

The resolution of the Congress asserted that the reconstruc- 
tion of Russia on a basis of State Socialism (a step towards 
Communist Socialism) could only be achieved “if the line of 
communication is maintained unbroken between the proletariat 
leaders—the Communist Party—and the mass of industrial 
workers, and through them the millions of peasants. Along this 
line of communication—the trade union organisation—the 
concentrated will of these leaders must be conveyed to the 
largest possible number of workers, and this without any hitch.””* 
But in the view of the Central Council this was only possible if 
the protection of the workers’ interests was reinforced, for “ the 
bureaucratic contempt for the needs of manual and desk workers 
by which certain industrial chiefs betray their excessive zeal and 
ignorance of the proper methods of smoothing out economic 
difficulties, and the supineness of the trade unions in the face 
of this attitude, threaten to sever the connections established 
through the unions between the Communist Party and the bulk 
of the working class. ” 

The Central Council was sceptical of a policy of industrialisa- 
tion which it condemned as being too hasty and likely: to call 
for too great material sacrifices on the part of the workers. 
It accordingly induced the Congress to insert in the resolution a 
paragraph demanding that the execution of the Five-Year Plan 
should be accompanied by a substantial increase in real wages. 
Further, the trade union leaders considered that accelerated 
industrialisation, and especially the industrialisation of agri- 
culiure, might endanger the economic equilibrium of the country. 
“In seeking to hasten the economic development of Russia, ” 
declared the resolution of the Congress, “ the pace set should not 





1 Resolution of the Eighth Trade Union Congress, Moscow, 1929. (In Russian.) 
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be too quick for the country, for this would destroy the 
equilibrium between industry and the rest of the economic 
system, and especially agriculture. ” * 

This attitude of the trade union leaders could not but be 
disavowed by the heads of the Communist Party. Immediately 
after the close of the Trade Union Congress the Party launched a 
violent press campaign accusing them of “ trade unionism ” [sic], 
of “ crypto-menshevism ”’, and, what was most serious, of having 
tried to withdraw the unions from the influence of the Party. 
The Sixteenth Conference of the Communist Party (April 1929) 
decided to dismiss the Executive of the Central Council so as to 
restore the unions to the authority of the Party. In execution of 
this decision, Tomsky, Chairman of the Central Trade Union 
Council since the beginning of the revolution, and most of the 
Executive were relieved of their posts and replaced by Com- 
munists believed to be more favourable to the Party’s policy. 

The new Executive of the Central Council published a 
manifesto? addressed to all trade union organisations, inviting 
them to dismiss forthwith all trade unionists opposed to the 
industrialisation policy of the Communist Party and the Soviet 
Government. The unions were also strongly urged to look after 
the needs of production and see that the workers did their duty 
and kept strict discipline. At the same time, the Central Council 
called on the unions to fight against the bureaucratic methods 
of the industrial chiefs, but emphatically deciared that the 
principal task of the time was to increase the efficiency of labour. 
“In the Soviet Union”, ran the manifesto, “ the proletariat must 
fight for the consolidation of the State, the development of 
socialised industry, and rationalisation, so as to crush the hostile 
classes and their allies once for all and prevent the return of 
capitalism. ” 

For its part, the Central Council of the Communist Party 
issued an Order* conferring absolute authority on heads of 
undertakings, and prohibiting the trade unions from interfering 
in industrial management and hampering the responsible 
managers. 4 





2 Resolutions of the Eighth Trade Union Congress, Moscow, 1929. (In Russian.) 

2 Manifesto of 6 September 1929. (Trud, 6 Sept. 1929.) 

® Order of 7 September 1929. (Pravda, 8 Sept. 1929.) 

4 It is interesting to note the interpretation put upon this change in trade union 
policy by the chiefs of State industries, in whose official organ the foliowing passage 
appeared: “ Until recently the trade union leaders were inclined to omit from their 
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Nevertheless, the new trade union policy still met with con- 
siderable resistance, for numerous trade union officials were 
opposed to it at the outset. The unionist workers, especially the 
skilled workers or former Social Democrats, also made a stand 
against this policy, in which they saw only the intention of the 
Government to speed up work without doing anything for the 
workers. 

Once more the Communist Party weighed the trade unions in 
the balance and found them wanting. The Executive of the 
Central Council was again replaced by other Communists more 
favourable to the Party’s new policy. The Sixteenth Congress of 
the Party (July 1930) re-examined the problem and outlined the 
new trade union policy. The Congress first stigmatised the 
attitude of many trade unionists as “ opportunist, hostile, and 
‘trade unionist’ [sic]”. It sharply criticised the policy that 
Tomsky had followed and many others seemingly still wished to 
follow. The resolution continued : 


The late opportunist Executive of the Central Trade Union Council 
was incapable of understanding the duties of the unions during the 
period of economic reconstruction ; worse still, it opposed the efforts 
of the age Bos reorganise the unions with a view to correcting their 


mistakes. When these mistakes came to light as the Party launched 
its Socialist offensive . . . the late Executive of the Central Council 
still strove to eject the Party from control of the unions. This was an 
extremely dangerous anti-Leninist policy because it set the unions 
against the Communist Party. ! 


The new trade union policy is expressed in the Congress 
resolution, which calls upon the trade unions to devote them- 
selves primarily to production and to leave no stone unturned 
to improve the efficiency of labour? : 


The unions must now apply the methods of Socialist emulation 
py resorting to “shock workers” and mobilising labour generally. 
— fight bureaucrats who ridicule and try to paralyse Socialist 
emulation ; and they must fight workers with petty middle-class 
ideas who are still imbued with the traditions and customs of the capi- 
talist era, regard the Soviet State as a capitalist State, and try to 





daily duties their share in the campaign for stiffening labour discipline, expanding 
individual output, and executing the plan. They also considered the conclusion 
of collective agreements to be the best means of extorting the maximum of conces- 
sions from the industrial chiefs at the minimum of cost to the unions. But the 
situation has changed, and unless we are mistaken the change will be real and 
lasting.’’ (Torgovo-Promyslennaya Gazetia, 4 June 1929.) 

1 Verbatim report of the Sixteenth Congress of the Communist Party, Moscow, 
1931. (In Russian.) 


2 Ibid. 
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be esy as little as possible for it while getting as much as possible out 
of it. 

The trade unions should on the one hand seek to encoura 
workers, and on the other proceed with the. organisation of disciplinary 
courts composed of the best shock workers and serving as a basis of 
operations against all workers who infringe the discipline of labour 
and prevent effective Socialist emulation. One of the most important 
tasks of the unions is to explain to the masses that the workers are not’ 
working for capitalists but for their own State and for the welfare 
of their own class. Realisation of this will release vast forces that will 
aid industrial development. 

The resolution also invited the unions to take part in the 
drawing up of economic plans, but without interfering in the 
management of industry, and to make use of the workers’ 
initiative for the development of production. ; 

A process of purging and reorganising trade union official- 
dom was put in hand as a result of the decisions of the Communist 
Congress. It was only in 1932 that after several postponements 
the Trade Union Congress finally met, and it then accepted 
without discussion the new trade union policy laid down by the 


Communist Party. 


THE PRESENT ROLE OF THE TRADE UNIONS 


The new trade union policy, which is nothing but the Com- 
munist theory of trade unionism translated into practice, has been 
tersely summarised in the words: “ All for production!” This 
was the watchword of all trade unionists loyal to the Party and 
organs of the State, whose primary duty was the stimulation of 
production. The official theory argued that the main object was 
to develop industry so as to reconstruct the national economy on 
a new basis ; this would make it possible later on to improve the 
workers’ living conditions and compensate them for the sacrifices 
required of them to-day. 

The first consequence of the new policy was the cessation of 
labour disputes. Whereas up to the dismissal of Tomsky and 
the other trade union leaders press accounts of labour disputes 
were legion, once trade union policy had taken the new turn they 
all vanished as by magic. It was, however, a perfectly natural 
phenomenon. As explained above, labour disputes had always 
been considered by the Communist Party as an anomaly in the 
Soviet State. Now that the economic life of the country was 
regulated by plans to the last detail, there could be no question 
of discussing, still less of altering, the policy laid down ; all that 
remained was to make it practicable. 
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‘The new policy was also reflected in the character of collect- 
ive agreements, which no longer confined themselves to fixing 
working conditions but explicitly bound the workers to conform 
to the standards of quantity and quality of output required of 
them by the economic plans. It is a significant fact that before 
the annual renewal of collective agreements a circular is now 
sent out, by the various Commissariats responsible for State 
industries and transport in conjunction with the Central Trade 
Union Council, to the various undertakings and their combina- 
tions (trusts, unions), as well as to the trade union organisations, 
furnishing them with precise and detailed instructions as to the 
terms of the collective agreements to be concluded. The circular 
for 1933 contains the following passage ’* : 


The main objects of the national economic plan for 1933 are an 
increase in the efficiency of labour (14 per cent.), a decrease in the cost 
of production (3.9 per cent.), and a real improvement in the quality 
of manufactured goods. 

To achieve these objects the Commissariats for heavy industry, 
light industry, the food industry, the timber industry, transport, 
agriculture, and sovkhozes (State farms), and the Centrai Trade Union 
Council hereby order all industrial undertakings and their combina- 
tions, as well as trade union organisations, to effect improvements in 
1988 in the efficiency of labour and the quality of porte sorte goods 
through the instrumentality of collective agreements. To this end they 
must adapt themselves to the methods of production in the new 
undertakings, improve the theoretical and practical knowledge of 
, — engineers, and technicians, and establish strict proletarian 

cipline. 

The industrial managements and the unions must keep the balance 
between wages and labour output in conformity with the economic 
plans and exercise strict control over the funds earmarked for 
rolls. They must immediately bring the number of manual and desk 
workers back to the levels fixed in the plans, and reduce the frequency 
of interruptions of work and the quantity of spoilt work. 


The circular also ordered the managers of undertakings and 
the trade unions to put an end to arbitrary expenditure on wages 
and non-observance of wage scales, and to grade workers accord- 
ing to their real qualifications. Every irregular increase in 
wages, every form of bonus or extra wages, every payment for 
spoilt work, and, in general, every payment not in strict accord- 
ance with the law was to cease completely. “As regards the 
payment of labour the primary purpose of collective agreements 
is to counteract the consequences of the equalisation of wages, 
Workers in the principal occupations and those employed on 





1 Trud,5 M arch 19383. 
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trying or unhealthy work (e.g. foundry workers) will be paid 
at relatively higher rates. The piece-work system will be applied 
wherever possible. ” 

It should be noted that these directions implied a complete 
reversal of the wage policy that the unions had previously 
advocated. In fact, the Eighth Trade Union Congress, which 
had to state its views on the policy of industrialisation and the 
Five-Year Plan, was very reticent as to the generalisation of piece 
rates. The Congress also recommended the continuance of the 
policy of equalising the wages of skilled and unskilled workers. 
This policy had been pursued since the beginning of the Revolu- 
tion, but although it seemed to meet the wishes of the mass of 
the trade unionists it had militated against production. 

In the speech outlining his policy to the heads of State indus- 
trial undertakings *, Stalin inveighed against these tactics. He 
declared that the equalisation of wages sprang from the Com- 
munist principle that everyone should give according to his 
powers and be paid according to his needs. This principle could 
only find its application under a Communist regime, whereas, 
under the regime of State Socialism then applied to the Soviet 
economic system, wages must be based not on the workers’ needs 
but on the quantity and quality of the work done. “ We can 
no longer admit”, he said, “ that an iron founder, for instance, 
should be paid the same wage as a sweeper, or an engine driver 
no more than a copyist. ” 

With a view to increasing the efficiency of labour, a general 
overhaul of standards of individual output was ordered in State 
undertakings, and was effected with the help of the unions. In 
many cases the result was a considerable increase in the daily 
quota of work, achieved either by speeding up the work or by 
making better use of the machines. . 

The new trade union policy is also evident in the opposition 
of the unions to any increase in wages beyond the estimates of 
the plan. But it would seem from statements by Weinberg, one 
of the secretaries of the Central Trade Union Council, that some 
trade unionists are not at all eager to fall into line : 


We must treat trade unionists who repudiate the directions of the 
Communist Party in the matter of wages with the same severity as 
the Party applies to members who disorganise the grain front or any 
other battle front of Socialist economy. e unionists are sometimes 





1 Pravda, 5 July 1931. 
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heard to ask whether, as unionists, they ought to revolt because wages 
above standard rates are paid by some heads of undertakings. These 
unionists are afraid of what the workers will think of them. This is an 
unutterable shame and shows complete misunderstanding of the duties 
of Soviet trade unions. It is typical “trade unionism” [sic]. We 
must have done with this sort of “ protection” of the workers’ inter- 
ests. 


The fixing of piece rates schedules and standards of output, 
hitherto to some extent a matter for the unions in conjunction 
with the managements of undertakings, is falling more and more 
within the sole purview of the latter, as can be seen from recent 
orders concerning wages in coal mines and on the railways. 


One of the new tasks of the trade unions is to speed up work 
by “ Socialist emulation” and “shock work”. The notion of 
Socialist emulation is not new: at the beginning of the Revolu- 
tion the Communist Party repeatedly proclaimed that under the 
dictatorship of the proletariat the masses must strive by all means 
in their power to improve the economic structure of their own 
State. Lenin had proposed Socialist emulation as one of the best 
means to this end.* This proposal had not been dropped but had 
remained in abeyance. It was only in 1929 that the Communist 
Party gave the word to organise Socialist emulation with the 
object of bringing the largest possible number of wage earners 
under its influence and furthering the policy of industrialisation. 
At first, shock workers were singled out from the mass of workers 
for moral and material rewards and incentives. Gradually, how- 
ever, changes were made so that it was not the shock workers who 
enjoyed special advantages, but the others who were penalised, 
For instance, social insurance was reorganised so that only shock 
workers were entitled to the maximum benefits. They have the 
first claim to places in rest homes and sanatoria, they are freer 
from food restrictions than other workers, etc. In these cir- 
cumstances, it is not surprising that most of the workers, about 
two-thirds in fact, declared for Socialist emulation. However, 
it was soon found that among the unionists claiming to be shock 
workers some were not very active emulators. The unions were 
therefore instructed to purge the shock brigades and to raise the 
standard of emulation. In fact, this is now one of their principal 
tasks, as PostySev, Assistant Secretary of the Communist Party, 





1 Trud, 24 Jan. 1933. 
2 Cf., for instance, the resolutions of the Tenth and Eleventh Congresses of the 
Communist Party. 
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recently declared.1 Apart from Socialist emulation and the cam- 
paign against the equalisation of wages, he said, among the chief 
planks in the trade union platform should be propaganda for 
Communism in general and the present policy of the Communist 
Party in particular. The same is true of labour discipline: in 
particular, the unions must see to the strict enforcement of the 
Order respecting dismissal for unjustified absence.? Lastly, they 
have to look after the interests of their members so far as is 
compatible with the interests of the State and the policy of the 
Communist Party. Trade union action is essentially determined 
by the needs of production, before which everything else must 


give way. 


THE TRANSFER OF THE FUNCTIONS OF THE COMMISSARIAT 
oF LABOUR TO THE CENTRAL TRADE UNION COUNCIL 


Trade union reform has recently been pushed a stage further 
by transferring to the Central Trade Union Council the functions 
of the Commissariat of Labour. On 23 June 1933 the Central 
Executive Committee of the U.S.S.R. issued an Order for “ the 
amalgamation of the Commissariat of Labour of the U.S.S.R. and 


all its local organs, including the social insurance authorities, 
with the Central Trade Union Council and its local organs, and 
the transfer to the Central Trade Union Council of the functions 
of the Commissariat of Labour. ” * 

This reorganisation is the natural outcome of the present 
economic and social policy of the Soviets. As stated by Cikhon, 
then Labour Commissar, at the third plenary session of the 
Central Trade Union Council (June 1933), which had to take a 
decision on the new reform *, trade union activities were steadily 
encroaching on those of the Commissariat of Labour. It was, 
in fact, the unions that were responsible for the application of 
labour legislation and labour policy. The Commissariat of 
Labour had come to work on parallel lines with the unions, but 
much less effectively because it was not in such close touch with 
production. Moreover, some of its functions had ceased to serve 
any useful purpose. During the period of the N.E.P. consider- 





1 Trud, 21 June 1933. 

2 The Order of 15 November 1932 provides that a single unjustified absence 
sball be followed by instant dismissal, involving withdrawal of the food card, and 
eviction if the worker’s dwelling belongs to the undertaking. 

8 Iqestia, 24 June 1983. 

* Trud, 9 July 1933. 
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able’ importance attached to the development of labour legisia- 
tion, but now it was the adjustment of working conditions to 
the necessities of production that came first. Assisting the unem- 
ployed and finding work for them through the employment 
exchanges was no longer one of the main tasks of the Commis- 
sariat of Labour. The labour market had undergone a radical 
change owing to the abolition of unemployment insurance, re- 
strictions on the workers’ freedom to chose their place of employ- 
ment, and a reorganisation of the placing system allowing under- 
takings to recruit their own workers without passing through 
the employment exchanges. Thus the Commissariat of Labour 
had lost much of its importance. 

These declarations of the Labour Commissar were supple- 
mented by a speech by Svernik, First Secretary of the Central 
Trade Union Council, in which he said* that the economic 
development and the industrialisation of the U.S.S.R. had brought 
about great changes in the labour policy of the Soviets. This 
policy was now aimed at increasing production, and to this end 
it was indispensable to stimulate the workers’ zeal by establish- 
ing working conditions that gave them a material interest in 
increasing their output. In particular, wage policy and social 
insurance should be adapted to the needs of production. The 
trade unions, which supervised the workers and were in direct 
and constant touch with industry, would be in a better position 
for carrying out the new labour policy than the Commissariat 
of Labour, which had not worked satisfactorily. Moreover, in 
conferring upon the trade unions the duties formerly attaching 
to this Commissariat, the Communist Party hoped to improve 
the protection of labour and technical safety measures, the 
unions being better able to voice the real needs of the workers. 

In its resolution’ the plenary session of the Central Trade 
Union Council took note of the transfer to the Council of the 
functions of the Commissariat of Labour. The Council remarked 
that among the new tasks of the trade unions by far the most 
important was the management of social insurance. The unions 
would have to reorganise social insurance with an eye to the 
needs of production. An industrial should be substituted for a 
territorial organisation of the funds ; benefits should be graded 
according to the national importance of the industry and the 





1 Idem, 4 July 1938. 
. *® Idem, 12 July 1933. 
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quality of the workers, so that the best workers, the shock 
workers, and the workers with the longest service should get 
the most, and workers changing their employment too often, 
working badly, or demanding too much should get none at all. 

The resolution also declared that the unions should improve 
technical safety measures, which were said to have been neglected 
by the Commissariat of Labour. 

The new duties of the trade unions were defined in a Decree of 
the U.S.S.R. Government supplemented by an Order of the Central 
Trade Union Council.* Under these provisions, on 15 September 
1933 the Central Trade Union Council and the various trade 
unions took over the funds and the movable and immovable 
property of the social insurance system, together with the respon- 
sibility for its management. The general direction and super- 
vision of social insurance is exercised by the Central Council 
and its regional and local organs, in virtue of the principle of 
centralisation and on the basis of the territorial divisions of the 
U.S.S.R. Actual administration of insurance is left to each 
separate union, for insurance is henceforth to be organised by 
industry and by undertaking. Determination of the right to 
benefit and of rates of benefit is a matter for the works com- 
mittees (the primary organs of the trade union), which must 
carry out the policy laid down by the plenary session of the 
Central Trade Union Council in the resolution mentioned above. 

In addition to social insurance, the new tasks of the unions 
include factory inspection, as regards matters of law as well as 
of hygiene and safety, and the examination,. registration, and 
enforcement of collective agreements. 





1 Decree of 10 September and Order of 11 September 1933 (Trud, 11 Sept. 1933). 
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Juvenile Employment under the National 
Industrial Recovery Act 


A statement issued by the Children’s Bureau of the United States 
Department of Labour, dated 4 October 1988, together with other 
more recent documents and data received from the United States 4, 
make it possible to review the position of juvenile employment under 
the National Industrial Recovery Act codes as existing up to the 
middle of November. 


Tue Posir1i0on PREVIOUS TO THE NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL 
Recovery Act 


In order that the changes brought about by the National Industrial 
Recovery Act may be appreciated at their full worth, some reference 
to the position of juvenile employment before the passing of the Act 
is desirable. 

According to the 1980 Census, more than two million children 
between the ages of 10 and 17 years inclusive were gainfully employed 
in the United States in that year. Furthermore, it has been pointed 
out that as the Census was taken on 1 April this figure necessarily 
omits children engaged in beet cultivation and other forms of industrial- 
ised agriculture upon which work does not start until after that date. 
The number of such children is thought to be considerable. Nor does 
it take account of children under 10 years old, of whom many are said 
to be engaged in street trading, in tenement home work, and in agri- 
culture proper. * Thus there seems to be good reason to believe that 
the Census figure is an under-estimate. 

The employment of these children is governed, not by Federal 
but by State laws. State laws cover a wide range of subjects, including 
the minimum age for entering employment, the length of the working 
day, employment in dangerous or unhealthy trades, the requirements 
for work permits, etc. These laws vary very much between the differ- 





1 Notably communications and releases from the United States Children’s 
Bureau and documentation furnished by the National Child Labour Committee 
of New York. 


2 NationaL Carp Lasour Commitree : Child Labour Facts, Dec. 1932. 
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ent States. For the most part they apply to children under 16 years, 
but certain features of regulation (for example, the age of entry 
into dangerous trades, the night-work restrictions, and the age up 
to which work permits are required) may extend to 16 or even 18 years. 
Broadly speaking, the standards of the Southern States are lower 
than those of the Northern. 

An obvious result of this divergence in State regulation is that 
employers in States with high child-labour standards are placed at a 
disadvantage when competing with others in low-standard States. 
To permit remedies to be applied, and at the same time to check the 
wastage to which the premature or unsuitable employment of juveniles 
is liable to give rise, two Federal laws were successively passed, one 
in 1916 and the other in 1919, but after a brief period of operation 
each in turn was declared unconstitutional. In 1924 Congress took 
the matter in hand and passed a Federal Amendment to the United 
States Constitution. This Amendment gave Congress the power to 
pass a Federal Act regulating the employment of minors under 18 
years old. To secure the adoption of the Amendment the ratifications 
of at least 36 States are required, no time limit being set. 


Tue NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL RECOVERY AcT 


Such, in briefest outline, was the position of child labour regulation 
at the time the National Industrial Recovery Act was passed in June 
1988. As has already been explained in this Review 4, the purpose 
of the Act is to set up what are called “ codes of fair competition ” 
for individual trades or industries, or subdivisions of industry, inorder 
to aid the industrial recovery of the country. These codes are required 
to contain certain provisions as to the maximum hours of work, the 
minimum rates of pay, and other conditions of adult employment ; 
and they are to include the conditions upon which minors may be 
employed in the trade or industry to which the code relates. Codes 
are to be presented by the trades or industries concerned, and after 
a public hearing, at which objections may be formulated by persons 
or organisations affected, are to be approved by the President and 
to become binding on a date mentioned. Should no code be presented 
by an industry, or should a code not be approved, the Act empowers 
the President to prescribe a limited code of fair competition having 
the same effect as if submitted. by those concerned. Finally, individual 
employers may enter into a voluntary agreement with the President 
which, with or without modifications, remains in force until an ap- 
proved code, drawn up by the industry, is substituted for it. This 
agreement is known as the President’s Re-employment Agreement 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XXVIII, No. 6, Dec. 1983: “ The 
Economic Experiment in the United States "’, especially pp. 763-765 ; Vol. XXTX, 
No. 1, Jan. 1984: “ The Course of American Recovery ”’, by H. B. BuT.er, espe« 
cially pp. 9-11; Idem, pp. 84-107: “ Hours of Work Provisions under the 


National Industrial Recovery Act,”’ . 
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(P.R.A.) or “ Blanket Code ”.1. It is estimated that over 90 per cent. 
of the employers in the United States are subject either to the P.R.A., 
or to some modification of it, or to codes for particular industries. 

The President. referred to the effect which the codes might be 
expected to have upon child labour in a radio address delivered on 
24 July. His remarks were as follows: “In the cotton textile and in 
other agreements already signed, child labour has been abolished. 
That makes me personally happier than any other one thing with 
which I have been connected since I came to Washington. In the 
textile industry—an industry which came to me spontaneously and 
with a splendid co-operation as soon as the Recovery Act was signed— 
child labour was an old evil. But no employer acting alone was able 
to wipe it out. If one employer tried it, or if one State tried it, the 
costs-of operation rose so high that it was impossible to compete with 
the employers or States which had failed to act. The moment the 
Recovery Act was passed, this monstrous thing,which neither opinion 
nor law could reach through years of effort, went out like a flash. ”’ 
It would be premature to say that the codes have abolished child and 
juvenile labour in the United States, but that they have brought 
abolition appreciably nearer cannot be denied. 


THE PosITION UNDER THE CODES 


At the date of writing particulars have been received in the Office 
of 181 codes which are approved and in operation. The provisions 


in the codes which directly concern children or juvenile workers are 
those fixing an age for entry into employment, raising or lowering 
this age for certain occupations, and forbidding work during night 
hours (the last so far found only in the P.R.A. or modifications of it). 
Young workers are also affected (sometimes in common with adults, and 
particularly women) by the provisions relating to learners. The home- 
work provisions are important since many children, together with 
women, are known to be so employed. It is claimed, indeed, that the 
codes have abolished home work in the major garment industries, 
but this should be accepted with reserve as accounts of “ sweating ” 
continue to be received. Child labour provisions vary between one 
code and another, but differences are never considerable. They are 
greatest in respect of learners as in this case wages are involved. 

The P.R.A. fixes a minimum age for employment of 16 years, 
except that persons between 14 and 16 years may be employed (but 
not in manufacturing or mechanical industries) for not more than 
3 hours daily between 7 a.m. and 7 p.m. in such work as will not interfere 
with the hours of day school. There are no learner exemptions in the 
P.R.A. and home work is not mentioned. Should a State law fix higher 
age limits, then the State law prevails ; this is a basic principle of all codes. 





1 The P.R.A. was to remain in effect until 31 December 1933, or until the 
President had approved a substitute agreement for the trade or industry. By 
Executive Order under the National Industrial Recovery Act, dated 20 December 
1933, the President invited all employers not covered by permanent codes to 
extend the P.R.A. until 30 April 1934, by which date he predicted that the 
process of bringing industry under code regulation would be virtually completed. 
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It would serve no practical purpose to give in detail the child and 
juvenile labour provisions of the codes of which particulars are to hand. 
For one thing the list is not, and at this distance from the United 
States never can be, complete ; for another, their underlying principles 
of child employment are identical and some generalisations may safely 
be made in respect of them. 

With very few exceptions the codes fix an absolute minimum age 
of 16 years for admission to the industry concerned and permit no 
exemptions. So far as the Office’s information goes, the principal 
cases in which there is a departure in a downward direction from the 
flat 16-year limit for entry into employment are as follows. In the 
theatrical performances industry an actor under 16 may be employed 
to fill a réle written especially for a child actor, or to fill a part requiring 
the services of a child actor, but the consent of the competent govern- 
mental authority must first be obtained. In the motion-picture 
industry there is no minimum age for “ children appearing in réles ” ; 
in the radio broadcasting industry there is no minimum age for 
“talent ”, but there is a 83-hour limit for employment and it is not 
to interfere with school attendance. In four retail trade codes children 
14 to 16 years old may be employed on conditions similar to those 
found in the P.R.A., or on one day a week for eight hours, but they 
may not be employed in delivering goods from motor vehicles at any 
time. It may be noted that these codes mark an advance on many 
State laws. 

Provisions to fix a minimum age of 18 years for dangerous, unhealthy 
or arduous occupations are found in 64 codes. Some of these provisions 
relate to the operation of wood and metal working machinery or other 
hazardous occupations. Some require a list of hazardous occupations 
to be submitted by the code authority, and recommend employers 
to obtain age certificates for minors from the State authority issuing 
employment certificates to prove their compliance with age provisions. 
In the motor-bus industry the minimum age is 21 years for drivers. 
In the salt-producing industry it is 21 years for underground work in 
mines. In the bituminous coal industry it is 17 years for work under- 
ground and for hazardous employment above ground. In the cleaning 
and dyeing trade it is 17 years for all employment. 

In 12 codes there is a minimum age of 18 years for all employment, 
or for all manufacturing or factory employment, in the industry to 
which the code relates. 

The advance made by these codes towards the abolition of child 
labour and the restriction of juvenile employment is considerable. 
At a stroke the age of entry into the bulk of trades and industries 
has been raised to 16 years, thereby returning to school, or retaining 
there, a large number of young people between 14 and 16 years ; 
the age has been raised to 18 years for many dangerous trades, indus- 
tries, or occupations ; the exploitation of junior workers, learners, 
and apprentices has been checked by fixing minimum wage rates 
and the establishment of ratios of learners to skilled workers ; and 
by freeing workers under 16, or in some cases under 18, it is hoped 
to make employment available for adults. In particular trades evils of 
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long standing should disappear. Thus, in the textile and beet sugar 
industries grave abuses, such as the employment of children for long 
hours, or under trying conditions, have been removed ; in the bitum- 
inous coal industry the conditions of juvenile employment have been 
improved by raising the age for arduous work ; and in the lumber 
industry and certain departments of the iron and steel industry the 
exposure of juveniles to certain risks has been reduced. In a word, 
if the codes work and are observed the standard of juvenile employ- 
ment, industrial and to a large extent non-industrial as well, in the 
United States will be higher than anything so far attempted in that 
or any other country. That this should have happened in a Federal 
State with some fifty different legislatures and many conflicting 
interests makes the achievement even more noteworthy. 

The abuse of learnership or apprenticeship for the purpose of 
keeping down wages was a danger to which the National Child Labour 
Committee called attention and which it combated from the inception 
of the code system. Safeguards advocated were : (1) a definite restriction 
of the length of the learning period ; (2) a minimum rate of pay for 
learners ; and (8) the establishment of a ratio between learners and 
skilled workers which should not be exceeded. To omit any one of 
these safeguards, it was added, was dangerous; to do so would 
be to leave a loophole through which “sweatshop” operators 
might secure cheap labour by exploiting minors, or by employing 
skilled workers under the guise of “learners”.1 The inclusion of such 
provisions for learners, or for juvenile workers, is frequent in the codes. 

As regards enforcement, it is stated that the child labour provi- 
sions of the codes have been successfully enforced. The question 
of the enforcing authority need not be referred to at length as it has 
been dealt with elsewhere. ? The National Industrial Recovery Act and 
the codes themselves contain enforcement provisions, in particular 
the setting up of a “Code Authority” for the industry concerned, 
representing employers, employees, and the National Recovery 
Administration. As regards children, the work permit system affords 
an aid to enforcement. This is a system, found in most States, by 
which the State law reqntires children, generally up to the age of 16, 
employed i in industry, and sometimes in other occupations as well, to 
be in possession of a permit issued by a specified competent authority. 
States are now being urged to withdraw permits from children under 
16 and to issue them only to minors between 16 and 18 years old. 
The fact that there are no special minimum wage provisions for 
young workers (except learners, with safeguards) removes one of the 
chief incentives to their employment. In one instance (handkerchief 
industry code) the Code Authority has asked the National Child 
Labour Committee to co-operate in enforcement of the child labour 
provisions of the code by reporting violations which come to its 
attention. ° 





1 American Child, Sept. 1933. 

* Cf. the article previously cited : “ Hours of Work Provisions under the National 
Industrial Recovery Act”’, pp. 105-106. 

3 American Child, Nov. 1933. 
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CopES UNDER DIscussION 


Among important child-employing industries for which codes have 
not yet been approved are newspaper selling, canneries, and (beet 
sugar excepted) industrialised agriculture. In particular, the code 
proposed by the American Newspaper Publishers’ Association, which 
would cover newspaper selling and delivering, has been the object of 
a good deal of adverse criticism. This code, if adopted, would be 
unusually lenient, as it not only includes the exception found in the 
P.R.A. allowing children 14 to 16 years old to work three hours a day 
outside school hours, but also permits a child of any age to sell or 
deliver newspapers at any hour of the day or night provided that the 
work does not interfere with school attendance.! It is estimated that 
this would affect about 100,000 children engaged in selling or delivering 
newspapers in all States, and the National Child Labour Committee 
has lodged a protest against it. The canneries industry pleads the 
seasonal nature of the work and its peculiar needs. In the modified 
form of P.R.A. under which the industry is voluntarily operating 
during the present season there are special conditions permitting 
unlimited hours of work. * Except the important beet sugar industry, 
no branch of industrialised agriculture appears to have proposed a 
code as yet. 


AGRICULTURE 


Agriculture proper is untouched by any code, though in several 


respects it represents one of the most serious of all child labour problems. 
The 1980 Census showed nearly 470,000 children 10 to 15 years “ gain- 
fully occupied ” in agricultural work on 1 April, a date at which much 
agricultural work had not begun. The number of children employed 
in agriculture is said to be twice that in all other occupations put 
together. * 


THe ScuHoot PRoBLEM 


It is estimated that about 100,000 childrén under 16 will be sent 
back to school under the code provisions. To some extent the school 
system, which in the United States is in the hands of the State authori- 
ties, is equipped to carry on the education of children up to this age, 





1 Mimeographed statement by Mr. Courtenay Dinwiddie, representing the 
National Child Labour Committee, opposing the code.- According to the Editor 
and Publisher for 18 November 1933 (quoted by the American Child, December 
1933), the following modification is proposed : “ Provided that persons under 14 
years of age shall not be employed in street sales after 7 p.m. from 1 October to 
31 March, and after 8 p.m. from 1 April to 30 September.”’ This, the National 
Child Labour Committee points out, fails to prevent children between 14 and 16 
years from night selling, and does not touch the other three objections of the Com- 
mittee to the unrestricted employment of children in newspaper sales and delivery ; 
nor the employment of girls, the employment of very young children, and work 
in the early morning hours (American Child, Dec. 1933). 

2 American Child, Sept. 1933. 

% Child Labour Facts, Dec. 1932. 
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as, though the leaving age varies in different States, the laws usually pro- 
vide that the child must remain on at school if no suitable employment 
ean be found for it. Nevertheless it should be remembered that in many 
States school grants have been decreased as an economy measure, and 
in some cases schools have been closed and teachers dismissed, so that 
the return of all these children to school seems likely to present a 
serious problem. Moreover, there is the possibility that schools may 
be called on to provide a new type of education suited to the needs 
of young people who have been earning their own living. It has been 
suggested that the only real solution to the school problem is a system 
of Federal grants. 


RewieEF MEASURES 


Another question raised in reports which have reached the United 
States Children’s Bureau is that of temporary hardship resulting 
from the National Recovery Programme when families are deprived 
of the earnings of their children. To cope with this special instructions 
have been sent out by the Federal Emergency Relief Administration 
to all their State branches urging them to work with the school system 
to locate and relieve such cases, either by giving work to some adult 
member of the family who may be unemployed, or through a direct 
relief grant sufficient to make up for the loss of the child’s earnings. 


EFFECT OF THE CODES UPON THE RATIFICATION OF THE CHILD LABOUR 
AMENDMENT 


No consideration of the question would be complete without 
a reference to the effect of the codes upon the chances of ratification 
of the Child Labour Amendment, to which reference was made at the 
beginning of this survey. Up to the end of 1932 only 6 States (Arizona, 
Arkansas, California, Colorado, Montana, and Wisconsin) had ratified 
the Amendment. But in 1938 14 more (Illinois, Iowa, Maine, Michigan, 
Minnesota, New Hampshire, New Jersey, North Dakota, . Ohio, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Washington, and West Virginia), 
including several industrial strongholds, were added to the list, 
making 20 in all. Should there be in all 36 ratifications by 1935, 
when the codes expire, Federal legislation will be possible to 
replace the expiring code provisions. During the short periods in 
which the two Federal child labour laws were in force the advantages of 
nation-wide restrictions upon child employment were patent. It 
is perhaps not too much to think that the code restrictions, combined 
with the increased, and increasing, enlightenment of public opinion, 
will help to secure the additional ratifications necessary to make 
Federal legislation possible. A vigorous campaign to this end is 
being undertaken, and especially to combat the erroneous belief 
that the codes make Federal action superfluous. A resolution for 
ratification is being brought before a special session of the legislature 
of Missouri. Plans for ratification in States meeting in regular 
session in 1984 include Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and New 
York. According to the Journal of Commerce for 22 November 
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1933 1, “ it is understood that President Roosevelt would like to see 
the adoption of the Amendment.” In spite of the 18 States recently 
added to the list of ratifications, however, opposition to the 
Amendment remains, and in 15 States resolutions for ratification 
have been unsuccessful. The Secretary of State for Labour, Miss 
Perkins, had the need for immediate ratification in mind when, 
speaking of the codes, she said : “ We must bear in mind that such 
an action covers only the emergency period which, under the law, 
does not extend beyond two years, or even less, should President 
Roosevelt by proclamation declare that the emergency has ended. 
Consequently the move for the ratification of the Child Labour Amend- 
ment must go on. This is the time to make permanent, through the 
Amendment, a beneficial change in the standards so as to keep boys 
and girls out of industry and give them the chance in life to which 
they are entitled. ” 


Aspects of the Poor White Problem 
in South Africa 


The Carnegie Commission of Investigation on the Poor White 
Question in South Africa has published a report embodying the results 
of its investigation. This resulted from a visit paid to South Africa in 
1927 by the President and the Secretary of the Carnegie Corporation 
of New York, and the greatest part of the costs was borne by the 
Corporation. Two American sociologists took part in the investigation 
for a time, but essentially the report is due to South African experts. 

The report has been published in six sections, each under. the 
signature of one of the investigators. Thus, although the members 
worked in the closest contact with each other, each of the authors 
of a section bears the full responsibility for his or her part. Joint 
findings and recommendations, however, were also agreed upon by 
the investigators as a whole. 


THe NATURE AND EXTENT OF THE Poor WHITE PROBLEM 


For the purpose of the investigation the term Poor White was 
taken to denote: (a) as regards their origin, persons of European 





2 Quoted by American Child, Dec. 1933. 

® CARNEGIE CoMMISSION: The Poor White Problem in South Africa. Part I, 
Economic Report : Rural Impoverishment and Rural Exodus, by J. F. W. Grosskorr. 
xxx -+ 245 pp. Part II. Psychological Report: The Poor White, by R. W. Wu- 
cocks. 206 pp. Part III. Educational Report: Education and the Poor White, 
by E. G, MALHERBE. 364 pp. Part IV. Health Report : Health Factors in the Poor 
White Problem, by W. A. Murray. 154 pp. Part V. Sociological Report : (a) The 
Poor White and Society, by J. R. ALBERTYN ; (0) The Mother and Daughter in the 
Poor Family, by M. E. RorHMAnn. 217 pp. Stellenbosch, 19382.) 
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descent who gained or are still gaining their livelihood chiefly »by 
farming ; (b) as regards their economic condition, a class consisting 
principally of poor bywoners 1, hired men on farms, owners of small- 
holdings or of small undivided shares of land, poor settlers and the 
growing group of unskilled or poorly trained labourers outside farming. 

It is pointed out that an exact enumeration of the Poor Whites is 
not practicable. So long as such an enumeration has to be based 
upon individual personal estimates of what constitutes a decent stan- 
dard of living for white men, varying traditional standards in different 
parts of the country render the result highly unreliable. However, 
from data obtained from questionnaires sent to practically half the 
schools in the Union, in which the principals were asked to classify 
as very poor families those who were largely supported by charity or 
who subsisted in dire poverty on farms, it appears that 17.5 per cent. 
of all the families with children at school can be described as very 
poor. These figures, it is added, were obtained in 1929-1930 before 
the effects of the present depression were noticeable. By another 
calculation based on the Census returns, it is shown that more than 
220,000 persons may be taken as the white population group supported 
by the occupations of shepherds, foresters and woodmen, bywoners, 
railway labourers, labourers in general, unskilled industrial workers, 
transport riders and diggers, i.e. men in the lowliest occupations 
performed by Europeans in the Union. 

In both cases it is pointed out that the figures would include 
persons who are not Poor Whites in the terms of the investigation, 
though the second calculation omits other Poor Whites who would 
be furnished from the hundred thousand persons classified as farmers. 
Although a perusal of the reports leaves the impression that the term 
Poor White is relative to the high standard of European living in the 
Union, the fact remains that in a population of approximately 1,800,000 
Europeans, something approaching 200,000 persons are living in con- 
ditions which are beneath the minimum standards believed necessary 
for the maintenance of European civilisation. 


GENERAL ASPECTS 


It is this aspect of the question which characterises the Poor White 
problem in South Africa as distinct from any other problem of national 
poverty (there is a similar problem in the Southern States of the United 
States of America). As the Report states, the term Poor White could 
hardly have come into common usage except in a country inhabited 
by an inferior non-European population as well as by Europeans. It 
implies that traditionally the European inhabitants have a higher 
standard of living. The criterion of a European standard of living 
depends on the views commonly accepted in the white community. 
An increase of the average welfare of the Europeans (especially if 
accompanied by an improvement of the standard of living among a 





1 Bywoners are landless rural persons to whom the resident owner of a farm 
has given permission to live on his farm. Formerly tenants, they are to-day mostly 
in the position of servants. 
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part of the non-European races) is sufficient to make the position of 
the less prosperous Europeans appear relatively unfavourable. 

While, however, the peculiarities of the South African problem: 
may be traced to the contact of races, it is not clear to what extent 
this contact constitutes one of the fundamental causes of the problem. 
Dr. Grosskopf, in his Economic Report, states that “ droughts and 
other natural disasters, relative overpopulation of the farms in a 
district, and the pressure of cheap, non-European labour are amongst 
the most important causes ”’ of the drift to the towns. He gives figures: 
which show that between 1911 and 1921 in thirty-seven Cape rural 
areas the European population decreased by 20.3 per cent., and the 
Native population increased by 10.2 per cent., and in thirteen Free 
State rural areas the European population decreased by 16.5 per cent.,. 
and the Native population increased by 22.8 per cent. Nevertheless, 
elsewhere he adds that conditions of abject poverty are largely met 
with among the landless farming class along the west coast of the 
Cape as far as Namaqualand, along the south coast as far as Knysna 
and in the southern Karroo from Prince Albert to Jansenville, in most 
of which districts the non-Europeans are less numerous than else- 
where. In a book published in 19301 Professor MacMillan analysed 
poverty in the Cape coastal districts and found “ that the proportion 
of white people was unusually large (50 per cent. and more), and, the 
non-European people being almost all ‘ Coloured ’, any peculiar ills 
this area may have cannot be attributed to Native complications. ” 
Professor MacMillan also says, after describing agricultural conditions 
and the South African land system, that “ in face of all this it might 
have been expected that the continuing exodus from the farms of poor 
men (voters all), whose heart is obviously still on the land, would have 
given rise to an irresistible cry for land reform. It is highly charac- 
teristic of South Africa that no such voice is ever heard, and that the 
form of discontent is a peculiar non-sequitur — an almost delirious 
demand that ‘the Government’ should ‘tackle the Native Problem’. ” 

It is, moreover, noteworthy that the accounts of agricultural 
conditions among the Poor Whites in Dr. Grosskopf’s report stress 
such matters as the pressure of population, uncertainty of tenure, 
overstocking, erosion and drought, so that the general picture resulting 
bears a strong resemblance to the picture of conditions in the Native 
Reserves given in the Report of the Native Economic Commission .* 
In other words, in addition to the Poor White question there is a Poor 
Black question, and although both are complicated by race contacts 
the origin of both is to be found in agricultural conditions rather than 
in the conflict of races. 


Tue Race ProBLeM IN Poor WuitE RurAt AREAS 


The fact that the Carnegie Report is limited to the Poor White 
dims the analysis of the fundamental causes of a problem from the 
effects of which other classes are suffering. On the other hand, the 





1 Complex South Africa. London, Faber and Faber. 
2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XXVI, No. 4, Oct. 1932, pp. 543-553. 
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complications added by the confrontation of different races having 
different standards are clearly illustrated and merit consideration 
in connection with schemes for European settlement in tropical or 
sub-tropical territories. 

Dr. Grosskopf’s report describes how the Bantu migration, which 
brought them into touch with the advancing white colonists about 
the middle of the eighteenth century, has continued as a peaceful 
penetration during recent times. Although the towns have been 
affected by this movement, the Natives who still own a few animals 
are not inclined to become permanent town labourers. Far more 
readily they enter the service of farmers who allow them to keep a few 
head of livestock and to build huts for their families. They thus 
become squatters and in return for land privileges perform labour 
services for the farmer. Dr. Grosskopf states that landless White 
agriculturists generally complain with bitterness of the favourable 
conditions frequently offered to Native squatters. There are farmers 
who give the squatter grazing rights for more livestock than they allow 
to a White bywoner. In parts of the Transvaal bywoners and Govern- 
ment officials stated that the Natives on bushveld farms who have te 
work only ninety days in the year in return for their land privileges 
are often far more prosperous than most of the Poor White farm popu- 
lation. Moreover, in many of the maize districts farms are to be found 
where Natives are the real producers from whom the owner obtains 
his share. This type of contract is really illegal, but the law is said 
to be frequently evaded. For this reason, there is growing bitterness 
among the Poor Whites on farms against the Natives and against the 
wealthier farmers. 

In addition to the lower rates of reward required by the Native 
agricultural worker, other factors encourage his employment at the 
expense of the Poor White. Dislike of working under a boss, of wage- 
earning labour and of so-called “ Kaffir work ” all tend to make it 
diffieult to place a White rural worker. Dr. Grosskopf reports that 
to-day one sometimes finds poor men who refuse to milk or to drive 
their employers’ ox-waggon “ because this is work that is now mostly 
done by Kaffirs ’. Another advantage in the employment of Native 
labour is that the farmer and his wife are able to obtain the assistance 
of the Natives’ wives and children, while the farmer is more confident 
in his position as master than when he is employing those whom he 
regards as racial equals. 


THe Poor WHITE PROBLEM AND THE Race Factor in INDUSTRY 


It is, however, when the Poor White, through his failure as an 
agriculturist, endeavours to secure a footing in industry that he suffers 
most from Native competition. As the joint findings of the Commis- 
sion state, in many cases the areas inhabited by the Natives have become 
too small to support them and they have in addition acquired a certain 
number of civilised needs. For this reason they seek wage-earning 
employment within the European economic system. As, however, 
a considerable:number of the Natives do not rely solely on their wages 
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for the support of their families and as their standards of living are 
still low, they have established a low scale of wages for certain forms 
of unskilled work which depresses the scale of wages of the unskilled 
European. Moreover, since there was an insufficient supply of Euro- 
pean labour at the time when modern economic development suddenly 
sprang up in South Africa, the economic system came to be organised 
on the basis of cheap Native labour which has greatly contributed to 
hindering the Poor White from being absorbed in the new industrial 
system. For these reasons unrestricted competition on the labour 
market between the unskilled non-European and the Poor White, 
and the low wages the European receives as a result, create conditions 
of poverty which have a demoralising effect on the European. 
Moreover, the Native is acquiring increasing industrial skill. 
According to Dr. Grosskopf, in the northern and eastern parts of the 
country most tradesmen have Natives in their service, many of whom 
perform skilled or semi-skilled work. In Bloemfontein, such Natives 
were paid on an average 25s. a week, and in rare cases £2 or £3. On 
the Witwatersrand, the unskilled Native receives an average wage 
of £1, and the semi-skilled Native up to £2 and more, In smaller towns, 
moreover, Natives often start a trade on their own account. One small 
town is mentioned as possessing an independent Native builder, black- 
smith, cobbler and bicycle mechanic, all of whom often work for Euro- 


peans, 


Tue Cotour Bar 


In these circumstances, the development of colour bars in employ- 
ment is not unnatural. Dr. Grosskopf finds some justification for the 
bar in the fact that so many of the Natives merely enter industry to 
supplement their tribal earnings and are therefore not wholly dependent 
on their wages for their support. He adds, however, that it is impos- 
sible to maintain a colour bar permanently, It should serve muinly 
as a palliative and the idea should by no means be encouraged that an 
unskilled labourer, if he is White, is always entitled to higher pay than 
the non-European for work of the same quality. 

The joint findings of the Commission also point out that it would 
be insufficient for the State to provide the European with employ- 
ment without at the same time taking measures to ensure that those 
assisted are spurred on to greater personal efforts. A policy according 
to which the unskilled or poorly-skilled Poor White is protected by 
reservation of work against non-European competition in certain 
spheres would make such competition all the more severe in other 
parts of the labour market where the colour bar is not applied. The 
Commission holds that it would be disastrous to the Poor White 
himself if any protection given to him is of such a nature that it finally 
results in impairing his ability to compete with the non-European on 
the labour market. 

Here again the Carnegie Commission’s conclusions may usefully 
be taken in conjunction with the report of the Native Economic Com- 
mission, which shows how in industry the pressure of the tribal Native 
is not merely, and in most cases is not directly, exercised on the Euro- 
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peans driven out of agriculture, but on the large and growing class 
of urban Natives. As is the case of the Poor Whites, these urban 
Natives have failed to survive agricultural competition in their own 
localities, have been attracted to the towns and in the towns their 
wage standards are depressed by the competition of temporary workers 
who still have a footing on the land. The problem, therefore, appears 
more economic in its causes than insistence on the factor of colour 
would suggest. Moreover, since a colour bar, even if effectively applied, 
can be a palliative for the Poor White only, the problem of different 
standards of needs among the competing labour forces will remain 
as the fundamental problem of South African civilisation. 


PsYCHOLOGICAL FACTORS 


The factor of race contact appears most potent in its psychological 
aspects. Examples have already been indicated. The investigators, 
whether dealing with economics, education, sociology or the position 
of the Poor White woman, find it necessary to return again and again 
to the mental and moral results of the fact that the Poor Whites regard 
themselves and are regarded firstly as Whites and only secondly as 
Poor. 

Dr. Malherbe, in his Educational Report, points out that the de- 
velopment of vocational and industrial training among the Europeans 
was prejudiced by the parents’ conception of the place in society due 
to their children by virtue of their colour. In 1879, a school inspector 
reported that he found a disposition on the part of the farmers to be 
rather indignant at their children being taught industrially, and that 
this prejudice still survives is suggested by a school inspector’s state- 
ment in 1925 that “ at nearly every school where the teacher had made 
an attempt to lay out a garden with the assistance of his pupils, it 
happened and still happens that parents sent messages more or less 
of the following nature to the school: ‘ Tell the teacher that if he 
wishes to lay out a garden he should engage a Kaffir.’ ‘ My children 
are not Kaffirs to do the digging and carry water in the hot sun.’ ” 

Dr. Wilcocks, in his Psychological Report, analyses the prejudice 
against Kaffir work. He points out that the term has no clearly cir- 
cumscribed meaning. It is applied to manual labour and particularly, 
though not exclusively, to its rougher or heavier forms which are 
considered fit for the Native but beneath the dignity of the European. 
Often, however, the term is not applied to manual work as such, but 
rather to manual work when done for a master and for a wage. Some- 
times Europeans apply the expression to their labour if the wages 
paid them are more or less the same as those which Natives would 
receive or if the wages are lower than those they consider due to a 
European. Domestic service is all the more readily considered to be 
Kaffir work if the wages are low. 

Dr. Grosskopf gives examples of objections to working under 
another European. As early as 1897, in the Transvaal Volksraad, a 
proposal was made that poor burghers should be employed on road- 
making. According to the minutes, a member “ concurred with the 
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member for Carolina, that there was no disgrace in work ; but in what 
way ? If we considered the matter carefully we should become con- 
-vinced that our burghers could not work on the roads, for in road- 
making you usually had foremen who gave orders and to whom a man 
would have to apply for work. This was his only objection, for he 
thought that the burghers would consider this an insult. ” 

Nevertheless, the psychological aspects of the Poor White problem 
in many respects result from other factors than that of race contact 
(e.g. effects of isolation, natural calamities, State aid, ill health, 
poverty, etc.), while the contempt for Kaffir work is sometimes said 
to be even more pronounced among recent immigrants than among 
South-African-born Europeans. 


Tue Poor WHITE AND WHITE CIVILISATION IN SouTH AFRICA 


The joint findings of the Commission declare that the great majorit y 
of Poor Whites are of normal intelligence. The Poor Whites’ intelli- 
gence is lower on the average than that of the European population 
as a whole, and the percentage of them classed as sub-normal is approxi- 
mately twice as large as that of the European population as a whole, 
but about one-third of them have more than average intelligence and 
some are even exceptionally gifted. In addition, the development 
of the intelligence of the Poor White child clearly suffers from 
unfavourable environment. Hence their potential intelligence is 
higher than would appear at first sight. 

On the other hand, Dr. Malherbe, in his Educational Report, gives 
figures to show (1) that the average size of the family tends to rise the 
lower the economic position of the family, and (2) that the average 
intelligence of children of large families is less than that of children 
of small families. Out of 49,434 families studied 17.53 per cent. were 
classified as very poor and the average size of these families was 7.11 ; 
80.97 per cent. were poor, the average size of the families being 6.13 ; 
47.78 per cent. were of average income with families of 4.84; and 
8.72 per cent. were well-to-do with average families of 4.64. As regards 
point (2), 29,221 school pupils were classified, and a graph was drawn 
showing that the percentage of bright children contributed by families 
was 83 in the case of small families and 20 in the case of large families, 
whereas the percentage of dull children was 20 in the case of small 
families and over 30 in the case of large families. 

Dr. Malherbe concludes by attacking the South African preoccu- 
pation with the numerical ratio of Europeans to non-Europeans. 
He states : 

“The somewhat crude preoccupation with mere quantity which 
characterises the public reaction to the announcement of falls in birth 
rate will have to be modified by considerations of quality. To be 
lured into condoning, or even approving the high birth rate in the 
Poor White population, because that of other classes is falling and 
to be so lured because, on purely quantitative grounds, we fear a 
dwindling White population, is to make the most dangerous of all 
errors.... The thing which will enable us to survive culturally as 


well as physically is quality rather than mere quantity. «It-is precisely 
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that bottom fifth of our Whites which, owing to their rapid increase 
in quantity and not in quality, is giving us all this trouble and anxiety. 
That is what has induced us to-day to investigate the Poor White 
problem and not the problem of poverty in general as it obtains amongst 
all races and colours in South Africa.... It is no use to try to console 
ourselves with the idea that a similar differential fertility exists in 
Europe. The fact remains that South Africa’s white population is 
in a unique position, viz. that of educative leadership. ” 


Labour Conditions in the Dutch East Indies 
in 1931 


The first volume of the annual report for 1982 on the administration 
and the situation of the Dutch East Indies ! contains much interesting 
information on labour conditions. The main points in the report 
are summarised below. 


THe EMPLOYMENT ABROAD OF DutcHu East INDIAN LABOUR 


As a result of reductions of staff in undertakings in some neigh- 
bouring colonies, 3,431 Javanese emigrant workers returned to their 
native island in the course of 1931. During the year only one permit 
to recruit workers for abroad was issued, authorising the engagement 
of 450 Native workers for an agricultural undertaking in the Federated 
Malay States. 

A tour of inspection made during the first half of 1931 by a labour 
inspector of the Dutch East Indies in undertakings in British North 
Borneo employing workers recruited in Java showed that the working 
conditions of these workers were satisfactory. 


UNEMPLOYMENT AND PLACING 


During 1981 there was a marked increase in unemployment in 
all sections of the population. Among the Natives it was chiefly 
represented, as in the previous year, by a general fall in the standard 
of living. Gradually, however, and especially during the second half 
of the year, there came to be a large class of unemployed Natives 
(officials, clerks, skilled workers, etc.), who, having lost all contact 
with their villages, found themselves in an isolated position similar 
to that of the unemployed Europeans. It is significant to note in 
this connection that the number of Native applicants for work regis- 





» Indisch Verslag, 1932. Vol. 1. Tekst van het verslag van bestuur en staat van 
Nederlandsch-Indié over het jaar 1931. The Hague, Rijksuitgeverij, dienst van de 
Nederlandache Staatscourant, 1933. 396 pp. ' 
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tered with the employment exchanges increased from 3,224 at the 
end of 1980 to 5,696 at the end of 1931, although this increase may be 
partly explained by the opening of three new employment exchanges 
during the year. 

The number of coolies returning to Java from the Outer Provinces 
in 1981 was 56,350 more than the number of departures. The returning 
coolies were absorbed partly by the villages and partly by the large 
towns. Although their presence gave rise to but little difficulty in 
West Java and in the greater part of East Java, it proved to be a 
heavy burden for the population of the Native States of Central 
Java, in some parts of which the power of absorption of the villages 
has reached its limit. 

As a result of the poverty caused in Java by the decline in the 
demand for labour, the fall in wages, the reduced crop of certain 
products, and the slump in selling prices, the Government kept a 
close watch on the food supplies of the population, so as to be able to 
take the necessary measures in districts where a scarcity of food- 
stuffs was reported. Only in one instance was Government intervention 
necessary, this being in the province of Bantam (West Java), where 
irrigation work was put in hand to provide employment for the 
inhabitants, and in addition rice was distributed free to the older 
members of the population. 


The number of Europeans out of employment increased from 2,400 
at the end of 1930 to 8,110 at the end of 1981 ; of the latter number, 
1,500 were living in very difficult circumstances, Their number would 
certainly have been still greater but for the fact that a large number 
of Europeans left the colony. Among these were most of the 700 over- 
seers dismissed since the middle of 1980 by undertakings in the prov- 
inces of Atchin and the East Coast of Sumatra and the 390 employees 
dismissed in 1981 by the Batavian Petroleum Company (Bataafsche 
Petroleum Maatschappij). On several occasions the Labour Office at 
Batavia was obliged to take steps to protect European workers against 
unfair treatment by their employers. Early in 1932 two Emergency 
Ordinances were promulgated to protect this class of worker, one of 
which further extended the right of persons engaged outside the 
Dutch East Indies to be repatriated with their family at the employer’s 
expense, while the other prolonged the period of notice to be given 
to the worker by the employer after several years’ service. 

At the end of 1931 there were in the Dutch East Indies thirteen 
municipal employment exchanges (including six large and seven 
small ones) and a central exchange attached to the Labour Office at 
Batavia. During the early part of 1932 three more small exchanges 
were opened. The following table gives an idea of the work accom- 
plished by the employment exchanges in 1931 : 


Applications Posts offered Number placed 


Race! for work in employment 


Europeans 7,527 1,949 1,558 
Natives 18,458 4,250 3,426 
Chinese 1,076 205 150 
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Thus only 19 per cent. of the applications for work could be satisfied, 
or 5 per cent. less than in 1930. These figures are symptomatic of 
the spread of the depression. The depression also accounts for the 
increase in the number of skilled workers among the applicants for 
employment, and the presence among them of a number of persons 
with a university education. 


RECRUITING 


The Supervisory Committee set up early in 1930 to deal with 
recruiting questions } submitted a report in 1931 containing a number 
of suggestions intended to improve the recruiting of workers under 
penal sanctions. It was proposed that depot chiefs, whose remunera- 
tion depends at present on the number of workers recruited, should 
in future receive a fixed wage. The actual recruiting should be 
entrusted wholly to recruiting agents of good reputation, engaged 
by the depot chiefs. Each agent would have his own area, in which 
recruiting by other persons would be prohibited. 


One advantage of this system would be that the recruiting agents 
would be personally known to the depot chiefs. Under the present 
system, nothing is usually known of their antecedents, as they arrive 
spontaneously at the depots with a batch of coolies and disappear 
as soon as they have been paid. In addition, under the proposed 
scheme, as the recruiting agent could operate only in a given area, 
he would do his best to acquire a good reputation among the local 
population, as otherwise he would soon lose his livelihood. 


As the representatives on the Committee of the recruiting organisa- 
tions expressed the fear that in case of a revival of agricultural pros- 
perity the system suggested would not be able to satisfy the increased 
demand for labour, the Committee advised that the suggestion should 
be tried first in the province of Banjumas (Central Java). However, as 
the demand for workers for undertakings in the Outer Provinces has 
since then almost entirely ceased owing to the depression, the experi- 
ment has had to be postponed until a more favourable moment. 


INSPECTION OF LABOUR 


In the Outer Provinces the labour inspectors have control over : 
(a) undertakings employing workers under penal sanctions or imported 
labour engaged under the Regulations of 1911 concerning “ free ” 
workers ; (b) industries which, although employing only natives 
of the province, are subject to the 1911 Regulations on account of 
their isolated position or for some other special reason ; and (c) the 

“panglongs ” (small timber-felling, saw-milling, and coal-mining 
concerns). The number of undertakings visited regularly by the labour 
inspectors was 771 at the end of 19380, 





1 Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. XX XIII, No. 9, 3 March 1930, 
p. 319. 
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In most cases the treatment of the workers was satisfactory. 
On several occasions, however, the inspectors had to put a stop to 
reprehensible conduct on the part of higher-grade Native staff, such 
as the sale of articles at excessive prices, money-lending, organisation 
of lotteries, illegal deductions from wages for games of chance, etc. 

Constant supervision had to be exercised on the prices charged to 
the workers by the shops selling foodstuffs, household utensils, etc., 
which are set up on land belonging to the undertakings. It is true 
that in most cases prices had been fixed in accordance with the instruc- 
tions of the Labour Inspectorate, but frequently the managers of the 
undertakings had not ascertained whether the prices actually paid 
were the same as those marked on the goods. 

As a result of recommendations made some time back by the Labour 
Inspectorate, the tobacco planters on the East Coast of Sumatra, at the 
beginning of 1931, made an important change in the rules of employ- 
ment of their higher-grade Chinese staff. The enquiry into the assaults 
committed in 1980 on two Chinese head foremen (hoofttandils) con- 
firmed the existence of illicit transactions between this class of worker 
and the workers under their orders (money-lending, forced purchases) 
and head foremen were consequently forbidden for the future to make 
loans of any considerable amount to their workers or to pay them 
additional advances on re-engagement. It was further made illegal 
for them to have an interest in shops on the plantations and to supply 
the workers with goods in any way whatever. 

In 1930, following the example of the regulations applied for 
some years in Belawan (East Coast of Sumatra), the authorities in 
other provinces began to require that coolies returning to Java should 
be seen before embarking by an official from the Labour Inspectorate, 
to whom they might submit complaints about any injustice suffered 
at the hands of their employer or his staff. In Padang (West Coast of 
Sumatra) the introduction of this rule led to a fresh enquiry into the 
conditions in which workers are transported from the undertaking 
to the port of embarkation. The result was that it was decided, when- 
ever possible, to avoid spending a night on the way on the journey 
to the coast, in view of the primitive sleeping quarters available. 

Housing arrangements for the workers were in general satisfactory. 
The construction of small houses for married workers who have been 
in the employer’s service for five years} has made gradual progress. 
At the end of 1930, 35,811 working-class families were living in houses 
of this kind. The rest of the 478,915 workers employed at that time 
were housed in hutments. 

On the whole the health conditions of the workers were good. 
In no single province did the death rate for the whole of the under- 
takings exceed 1.6 per cent., while for the whole of the Outer Province 
it was 0.76 per cent. 

During 1931 there were fewer outbreaks of disorder in the planta- 
tions than in the previous year. 





1 Coolie Ordinance, section 30. 
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The following table shows the number of assaults committed 
against higher-grade staff for the period 1927-1931. 
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89 84 























The decrease noted was no doubt largely due, especially'in 1981, to 
the repatriation of some tens of thousands of workers in 1980 and 1931. 
In fact, this led not only to a reduction in the number of workers, but 
also to an improvement in the quality of the labour remaining, as 
employers quite naturally arranged that the more undesirable elements 
should be the first to be dismissed. 


On the other hand, the number of complaints from workers con- 
cerning bad treatment or assault by higher-grade staff remained about 
the same. 

A large number of “ panglongs ” have been closed down owing 
to the depression, several of these being in the district of Bengkalis 
(East Coast of Sumatra), where formerly working conditions left 
much to be desired. 

In the “ panglongs ” which remained open, satisfactory conditions 
were secured as a result of continual supervision. Notable progress 
was achieved by the construction of tram lines, sometimes with 
motor traction, in many timber-felling undertakings where previously 
the felled trees were usually hauled by the workers themselves along 
primitive timber slides. 

In some of the “ panglongs ” which had to be closed owing to the 
fall in the price of timber, the payment of wages led to difficulties. 
In several instances, the manager or concession holder, foreseeing 
the early stoppage of his business, postponed the payment of wages 
from month to month, and then, having sold as much as possible 
of his stock, left the undertaking and the workers to their fate. In 
such cases the remaining stock was seized and put up for sale, but 
generally the proceeds were insufficient to cover the workers’ claims, 
the total of which in some cases amounted to several thousand florins. 
It is to put an end to abuses of this kind that the insertion in the 

“panglong”’ Regulations of provisions requiring concession holders 
to deposit a sum of money as security for the payment of ween 
is being considered. 
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In Java and Madoera an important duty of the Labour Inspectorate 
was to see that the regulations concerning the employment of children 
and employment of women during the night were observed. 

The number of permits issued for the employment of women 
during the night continued to decrease. During the period 1927-1931 
the annual number of such permits was 38, 24, 18, 22, and 10. But it 
would be wrong to conclude from these figures that night work by 
women is really rare, as a large number of cases always escape detec- 
tion. During the period covered by the report, 44 infringements of the 
regulations were detected, the majority being in undertakings under 
Chinese management. 

During the same period prosecution reports were drawn up for 89 
eases of illegal employment of children, affecting 365 children. 

The agreements concluded in 1926 and 1930 by the Labour Office 
at Batavia with European tobacco planters in East Java and the 
Native States of Central Java with a view to the voluntary reduction 
of the hours of work of young persons aged from 12 to 16 years were 
fairly weli observed as a general rule. 

During 1931 the Java Labour Inspectorate was informed of 8 
assaults by workers against their superiors, 18 cases of maltreatment 
of workers, and 8 strikes of small importance. 


Labour Conditions in Malta 


The report of the Commissioner for Labour of Malta on the work 
of the Labour Department for the financial year ended 31 March 
1932, and for the workmen’s compensation year ended 15 August 
1982, has recently been published }, and is of much interest as throwing 
light on economic and social conditions in the island. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


There is no law in Malta for the registration of the unemployed. 
In August 1930, however, a Government labour employment bureau 
was opened for the purpose of placing unemployed persons in Govern- 
ment departments and on public works. Up to 1 January 1933, 
9,204 individual registrations were recorded by the bureau. Only 
a proportion of the persons registered could be considered as totally 
or genuinely unemployed, the remainder being persons anxious to 
obtain employment under the Government in the hope that it might 





1 Matta: “ Report of the Commissioner for Labour, for 1931-82’, in Mala 
Government Gazette, 20 Oct. 19338. 
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lead to a permanent post. The report states, however, that even 
when this allowance is made the number of unemployed remains 
high. and the question of their absorption in Malta or abroad is one 
of the greatest problems of the Administration. 

Of the persons registered, 1,016 had been provided with employ- 
ment up to 1 January 1933. In every case employment was only 
given in accordance with the following procedure: if 20 men were 
required, the first 40 men on the list for employment in the trade 
concerned were summoned, and they were informed that there was 
an opportunity for employment and were told the nature of the employ- 
ment. They were further informed that, unless there were special 
reasons, single men or men who had no dependants should make way 
for the others, and that so far as possible work should go to those 
who had been longest out of employment. The men were left to 
sift out between themselves who were the most deserving of employ- 
ment, while if any doubt arose it was settled by a member of the 
Labour Department. 


LaBour TRAINING CENTRE 


In view of the adverse emigration conditions during the period 
under review proposals were made to transform the Migrants’ Training 
Centre into a labour training centre, with the idea of helping not 
only the prospective migrants but also persons who had had insuf- 
ficient experience for ordinary employment. In addition to the factor 
of unemployment many other conditions, such as educational standards 
and the lack of any system of apprenticeship, had contributed to the 
growth of a class of unemployables in Malta, and the proposals to give 
this class some industrial training were looked upon as a means of 
compensating for the lack of connection between the instruction 
received in the elementary schools and adult conditions. It was also 
noted that persons repeatedly placed in employment were found not 
to be worth their wage, and the training was intended to give such 
persons experience with tools and equipment and, more important, 
the habit of work and a sense of responsibility. 

In view of various circumstances the proposals to organise the 
labour training centre on these lines were not actually proceeded 
with. The Commissioner’s report, however, emphasises the question, 
as the class of those who are unemployable through no fault of their 
own is stated to be increasing ; and it is hoped that training will be 
provided sooner or later, whether for home employment or for migra- 
tion. 


Hours oF Work 


The Department had on previous occasions drawn attention 
to the prevalence of excessive hours of work, which were considered 
to contribute to ill-health among the workers and to reduce the opportu- 
nities for employment. The present report mentions with gratification 
that interest in the matter is now much more widespread and that 
many employers have begun to realise the wisdom of shorter hours, 
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more especially in the case of shops. The workers are stated also 
to be beginning to realise that the way of attaining such measures lies 
in mutual co-operation and there are signs of a movement for regulating 
the hours of work in each industry. 


WoRKMEN’s COMPENSATION 


Under the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1929, 4,471 claims for 
compensation were received during 1931. Of these claims 3,996 
were allowed and a total of £5,179 18s. 5d. was paid out in benefits. 
A high proportion of the accidents occurred in the building trade and 
among unclassified labourers. 

The report states that, with the great increase in the number 
of machines driven by motor power, there was a great increase in the 
injuries attributable to inexperience in the handling of new machinery 
and to the lack of adequate safety devices. It is therefore held that 
among the amendments which may be necessary to the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act powers should be sought to provide for the safety 
of persons employed on machinery. It is pointed out that the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act not only shows where regulation is required 
but, once the regulation has been introduced, will prove a test of its 
efficacy. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONVENTIONS 


The following International Labour Conventions have been applied 
to Malta by local legislation : 


Unemployment indemnity (shipwreck). 
Minimum age (trimmers and stokers). 
Medical examination, young persons (sea). 
Workmen’s compensation (agriculture). 
Workmen’s compensation (accidents). 
Workmen’s compensation (diseases). 
Equality of treatment (accidents). 


An Act has also been passed applying the two Conventions con- 
cerning night work (women) and minimum age (industry) and pro- 
hibiting the employment of boys under 16 and girls under 18 during 
the night without special permission. This Act, however, has not 
yet been brought into force. Partial effect is also given in Maltese 
legislation to the Convention concerning occupational diseases, the 
benefits of the Workmen’s Compensation Act having been extended 
to workmen who contract (a) lead poisoning and its sequelae ; (b) 
inflammation and ulceration of the skin and mucous membranes 
produced by dust, liquids, vapours and other agents ; (c) inflammation 
of joints or surrounding structures due to repeated trauma. The 
Forced Labour Convention applies to Malta, there being no law or 
custom permitting the exaction of forced or compulsory labour as 
defined by the Convention. 
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TrisuTe TO Mr. ALBERT THOMAS 


The Labour Commissioner states that no report on labour matters 
for the period under review can be complete without a reference to the 
loss that all workers throughout the world in the field of social legisla- 
tion or in any activity on behalf of the working classes has sustained 
through the death of the late Director of the International Labour 
Office. By giving form and substance to the claims of workers through- 
out the world, Mr. Thomas is described as having advanced their 
cause to an immeasurable extent and having made possible many 
measures of social legislation likely to contribute to social contentment. 

It is added that Malta with a Labour Office which can only claim 
twelve years of life has on many occasions sought information and 
assistance from the International Labour Office and has always found 
a willing and helpful response. Reference is also made to the value 
of the Office’s publications. 


CoNCLUSIONS 


Political considerations in relation to labour and social conditions 
are touched on in the concluding passages of the report. It is stated 
that when it is considered that ten years of self-government undoubt- 
edly produces a different mentality and when allowances are made for 
the inclination of many to look at things through election glasses, 
there still remains the feeling that the great increases in the uncertainty 


of work and in the class of those for whom world conditions are daily 
making life more difficult are both very potent factors in producing 
the mentality which holds that change of any kind may be a change 
for the better, because there is so little at stake. There being so 
little satisfaction with life, there is little satisfaction with authority 
in any form because it is held to be responsible for the conditions of 
life. 

The Labour Department claims, however, that during the period 
under review it maintained cordial! relations with all sections of the 
working classes. There is said to be gradually spreading a tendancy 
towards co-operation in the various industries. In dealing with any 
question of an industrial nature the Department has consulted both 
employers and workers, believing that the stressing of differences 
between the two classes is a definitely mistaken policy. It is argued 
that while there are occasion when employers and workers should 
be heard separately, these occasions should not be increased and that 
the interests of the community and of the industry are better served by 
treating employers and workers in one industry as one group, all 
interested in rendering service to the community. 
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Extent of Employment of Women and 
Children in Polish Industry 


The Polish Central Office of Statistics has recently published 
interesting statistical data! concerning the employment of women 
and children in industry. The figures cover undertakings employing 
at least 20 workers, i.e. large-scale and medium-scale industry, and 
relate to the beginning of the years 1931, 1982, and 1988. The heading 
“ young persons ” includes persons of both sexes under the age of 
18 years, except for Upper Silesia, where, in accordance with German 
legislation, a youth of 16 years and over is regarded as an adult. 

The table below shows the general proportion during the last 
three years of adult workers of both sexes and young persons employed 
in mines, foundries, and manufacturing industries : 











Total number Percentage distribution 
Year of workers 
(thousands) 
Men Women Young persons 
1931 570.9 71.8 23.8 4.4 
1932 469 .4 72.6 23.8 3.6 
1933 405 .9 72.7 25.0 2.3 























These figures show that during the period considered the percentage 
of young persons compared with the total number of workers has fallen 
considerably, while those of both men and women have risen. 

The following table gives detailed information of the fluctuations 
that have taken place during the same period in the chief industrial 
branches and in manufacturing industry as a whole : 





1 Cf. Przeglad Gospodarczy, 1 Sept. 1933. 

















Branch of industry 





Percentage distribution 

















om (thousands) Men Women | Young persons 
ete 

Mines : 

1981 147.1 95.9 8.9 0.2 

1982 181.2 96.5 3.4 A 

19383 102.2 96.7 8.2 0.1 
Coal mines : 

1931 116.9 96.4 8.4 0.2 

1932 108.1 96.7 8.2 0.1 

1933 85.2 96.8 8.2 0.0 
Foundries : 

1931 51.8 90.9 6.2 2.9 

19382 40.7 92.8 5.4 18 

19383 29.7 95.4 8.5 1.1 
Mineral industry : 

1931 28.3 71.7 18.4 9.9 

1982 18.2 69.8 20.8 9.4 

1933 16.4 71.3 22.4 6.3 
Metal-working industry : 

1931 62.0 76.2 10.6 13.2 

1932 46.8 78.8 113 9.9 

1933 43.8 80.2 14.6 5.2 
Chemical industry : 

1931 34.0 68.6 28.5 2.9 

1932 29.3 70.4 27.7 1.9 

1933 27.6 69.6 28.9 1.5 
Textile industry : 

1931 118.8 43.5 53.5 8.0 

1982 100.7 43.9 52.9 8.2 

1933 93.2 4A.2 52.6 8.2 
Paper industry : 

1931 11.0 58.1 86.7 5.2 

19382 10.9 61.5 34.0 4.5 

1933 10.7 60.3 85.7 4.0 
Leather industry : 

1931 4.5 79.2 17.4 3.4 

1932 8.6 81.3 16.4 2.8 

1933 4.2 83.1 14.9 2.0 
Wood-working industry : 

1931 84.6 81.7 12.0 6.3 

1932 25.8 80.6 13.4 6.0 

1933 25.2 82.8 13.6 8.6 
Clothing industry : 

1931 11.3 29.2 62.4 8.4 

1932 8.3 29.8 65.4 4.8 

1933 4.5 34.2 60.2 5.6 
Printing industry : 

1931 10.2 55.9 81.4 12.7 

1932 8.4 59.6 28.9 11.5 

1933 7.8 61.6 28.7 9.7 
All manofacturing industries : 

1931 872.4 61.2 82.8 6.0 

1932 297.6 61.3 83.6 5.1 

1983 \e 
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It will be seen from this table that the percentage of adult men 
employed ‘has increased everywhere, except in the mineral i 
where it has slightly decreased. On the other hand, the proportion 
of young persons employed has fallen, usually very considerably, 
in all industries except that of textiles. 


For adult women, the position varies from one industry to another. 
In spite of the concomitant decrease in the employment of young 
persons, a fall will be observed in the percentage of women employed 
in mines, in foundries, and in the textile, paper, leather, clothing, and 
printing industries. In the chemical, wood-working and metal-working 
industries there has been a simultaneous increase in the percentage 
of adult men and adult women employed. Finally, there has been an 
increase in the proportion of women employed in the mineral industry, 
approximately counterbalancing the decrease in the proportion of 
young persons employed therein. 





STATISTICS 


Movements in the General Level 
of Unemployment and Employment 


The following tables give current statistics on the general move- 
ment of unemployment (table I) and employment (table II). Notes 
on the sources, scope, and methods of compilation of these statistics 
for each country were given in the Review for January 1934. Figures 
showing the movements in different industries and occupations will 
be found in the J.L.0. Year-Book for 1932 and 1983. Yearly figures 
(avera, for twelve months) are given for the ° ag from 1927 
onw and are in some cases computed by the Office. Unless other- 
wise indicated the monthly figures refer to the end of each month. 
The countries are in most cases arranged in French alphabetical order. 


I. Unemployment. 
Statistics are now — for 88 countries. Owing to differences in 
the methods of compilation and in the definition of unemployment, 


comparisons between the figures are not generally possible. If not 
otherwise stated, the figures relate to persons recorded as wholly 
unemployed, and in most cases fall far short of the reality. Only 
when based on compulsory insurance or some other compulsory 
scheme do they approach completeness. Their  parg value is in 


indicating the fluctuations from time to time, and only between such 
movements are international comparisons possible ; the various series 
are not equally sensitive to changes on the labour market and an 
equal change in any two series does not necessarily represent a corres- 

nding change in the countries concerned. oreover, changes in 
egislation, in administrative practices, in the frequency of registration 
of the unemployed, in the amount of “short time ” worked, and in 
“ normal ” hours often result in a decrease (or increase) in the recorded 
level of unemployment which does not correspond to changes in em- 
ployment. here available, figures of “partial unemployment ” 
are also given, but they are uncertain, incomplete, and based on 
= ie finitions ; thus here too international comparisons are not 

ssible. 
The principal problems of these statistics are examined in other 
publications of the Office’; for figures based on unemployment 
insurance additional information as to the scope and working of these 
schemes will be found in a recent study of the Office. # 

Figures are given for the first time of unemployment in Spain, 

together with a note on the methods used in their compilation. 


(Continued on page 256.) 





1 Methods of Statistics of Unemployment ; Studies and Reports, Series N, No. 7 ; 
Geneva, 1925. Report on the Proceedings of the Second International Conference of 
Labour Statisticians (containing resolutions on the best methods of compiling 
unemployment statistics) ; Studies and Reports, Series N, No. 8 ; Geneva, 1925. 
Employment Exchanges : An International Study of Placing Activities, Chapter VI ; 
Studies and Reports, Series C, No. 18 ; Geneva, 1933. 

2 Unemployment Insurance and Various Forms of Relief for the Unemployed. 
International Labour Conference, Seventeenth Session, Geneva, 1933. 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
GERMANY AUSTRALIA AUSTRIA 
Employment : Unemployment | Employment 
: pa exchange —_ as insurance exch 
Maren SecuenS statistics ae statistics statistics 
Sate Unemployed 
Percentage Unemployed U de Amaamen supe ; 
loyed istered ay = sep Applicants 
enemgrey na of benefit for work 
Par- Per Per Per | registered 
Wholly tially Number eont. Number cent. |) Number |. ont. 
1927 8.7 3.4 1,353,000* ° 31,032 7.0 172,450 * 200,112 
1928 8.6 5.7 | 1,353,000 ® ° 45,669 10.8 156,185 |12.3 182,444 
1929 13.2 7.5 1,915,025 ° 47,359 11.1 164,509 | 12.8 192,062 
1930 22.2 13.4 3,139,455 pe 84,767 19.3 208,389 | 16.2 242,612 
1931 34.3 20.0 4,573,218 ° 117,866 27.4 261,222 | 20.7 300,223 
1932 43.8 22.6 5,579,858 30.2 120,454 29.0 309, 969. | 27.2 377,894 
1933 * e 4,733.014 25.6t — — 328,844 | 28.8T on 
1932 Dec. 45.1 22.7 5,772,984 31.7 ad ° 367,829 | 32.2 449,899 
1933 Jan. 46.2 23.7 6,013,612 33.1 e aa 397,920 | 34.9 478,034 
Feb. 47.4 24.1 6,000,958 33.1 109,182 26.5 401,321 | 35.2 480.063 
March | 52.7? | 22.2? 5,598,855 30.5 7 379,693 | 33.3 455,538 
April 46.3 22.6 5,331,252 28.8 e ° 350,552 | 30.7 423,305 
May 44.7 21.6 5,038,640 26.9 106,652 25.7 320,955 | 28.1 391,844 
June ° ™ 4,856,942 25.9 ° 1 307,873 | 27.0 380,785 
July * * | 4463,841 | 24.1 *| * * 300,762 | 26.4 375,262 
Aug. 26.3% | 17.1% 4,124,288 22.0t 104,560 25.1 291,224 | 25.5 365,985 
Sept. 22.3 11.5 3,849,222 20.7 Tf bd ad 279,053 | 24.5 354,899 
Oct. 20.9 14.0 3,744,860 20.2T ° ° 280 381 | 24.6 357 628 
Nov. 20.3 13.4 3.714.646 20.17 _ _ 300.477 |26.3 383,293f 
Dec. _ _ 4,059,055 21.9T ad ° 335,919 | 29.4 _ 
Base * 
} mal 5,332,831 18,507,710 t | 416,426 | 1,140,616 








1 Incomplete figures. 


* Figures calculated by the Institut far Konjunkturforschung. 
* Not including persons employed in labour camps. 


* New series; returns from the German Labour Front. 




































































Danzic | 
BELGIUM BULGARIA CANADA (Free City of) | 
Unemployment insurance statistics Official PEPE RES” APS Sa — 
Date Unemployed estimates returns statistics || statistics 
Wholly Partially Nembes Unemployed Ap plicants Unem- 
ae Per unem- Per or work ploy: 
Number aon. Number px § ployed || Number pasa f registered || registered 
1927 11,112 1.8 23,763 3.9 ° 8,142 4.9 13,541 ° 
1928 5,386 0.9 22,293 3.5 ° 8,120 4.5 12,758 - 
1929 8,462 1.3 18,831 3.0 e 11,488 5.7 14,966 12,905 
1930 23,250 3.6 50,918 7.9 ° 22,873 11.1 33,008 18,291 
1931 79,186 | 10.9 121,890 16.9 ° 33,625 16.8 71,385 24,898 
1932 161,468 | 19.0 175,259 20.7 22,063 38. 7177 22.0 75,140 33,244 
1933 —_ — —_ <= —_ 33,501f | 22.3 75,734 31,408f 
1932 Dec. 171,028 18.6 155,669 16.9 22,745 39,607 25.5 74,755 39,042 
1933 Jan. 207,136 22.1 196,237 20.9 27,532 39,909 25.5 81,061 40,726 
Feb. 201,305 21.0 185,052 19.3 28,837 36,490 24.3 78,673 39,843 
March 195,715 20.1 186,942 19.2 28,067 38,002 25.1 79,964 38,313 
April 180,143 18.2 187,222 18.8 23,288 37,659 24.5 80,235 36,205 
May 162,781 16.4 176,174 17.7 29,356 35,201 23.8 77,306 33,372 
June 145,881 14.4 158,005 15.5 29,138 32,756 21.8 73,687 ,622 
July 142,119 13.7 168,653 16.3 18,313 32,131 21.2 73,003 28,714 
Aug. 135,105 13.5 162,361 16.2 17,710 30,096 19.9 74,868 400 
Sept. 138.131 13.8 163 .067 16.1 18,865 29,492 19.8 83,804 25,219 
Oct. 146,988 14.5 144,998 14.4 20,477 29,417 19.8 94,425 24,628 
Nov. — — _ — 27,930 29,988f | 20.4 94,352 25 486 
Dec. _ —_ — _ 30,870T | 21.0 90,333 | 28,368 
Base figure 1,016,911 | . | 147,000 | * 








The sign * signifies : 


“no figures exist ”’. 
The sign f signifies : 


The sign — eee : “ figures not yet received ”. 


“ provisional figure 
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STATISTICS 


TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont.) 













































































CHiLe DENMARK Spain * Estonia ' Unitep States 
Em- Em- Employ- Trade union 
ployment|| Trade union | ployment ——— ment | fund returns * Estimates 
exchange|| fund returns | exchange statiotine exchange | Percentage (American 
Date statistics statistics statistics unemployed ty pon 
| ur 
Appli- Unemployed Appli- Unemployed Ves | Unweighted 7 , 
‘ cants ¥ Per ly ana > pres Weighted . 
or wor or work ‘ar- A Par- umber 
jregistered Number | cent. registered Wholly tially ||"eeistered | Wholly tially | unemployed 
1927 * 61,705 | 22.5 | 65,620 || * . sos | * | */ P 
1928 e 50,226 | 18.5 51,864 ° 2,62 | 9.2 13 ° e 
1929 e 42,817 | 15.5 44,581 _ ° 318 | 8.2 12 ° ad 
1930 bs 39,631 | 13.7 40,551 ~ . 3,05 || 14.5 21 ° 3,947,000 
| 1931 29,345 53,019 | 17.9 59,430 , ° 3,63 :| 19.1 26 19 7,431,000 
| 1932 107,295 99 508 | 31.7 | 126,039 e ° 7,121 || 23.8 32 21 | 11,489,000 
| 1933 — 96,631T| 28.7T| 120,238T a ? — | 24.37) 31 21 | 11,913,000T 
| 
1932 Dec. 123,216 | 138.335 | 42.9 | 173.236 * e 13,727 | 24.9 34 22 | 12.124.000 
1933 Jan. 102,771 141,354 | 43.5 | 187,284 ad bad 16.511 | 25.8 35 20 | 13,100,000 
Feb. 92,075 139,831 | 42.8 | 189,805 ° e 15.437 || 26.0 34 20 |13,294,000 
March 74,770 || 116,762 | 35.4 | 166.376 od ° 14,512 | 26.6 34 22 | 13,689,000 
April 74,852 95,619 | 28.6 | 139,781 a @ 11,680 | 26.1 33 21 |13,256.000 
| May 66,865 81,535 | 24.3 | 100.547 - ad 4.858 25.8 33 20 | 12,896,000 
| June 66,022 73,542 | 21.9 87.644 |285,898 |258,939 2.82: | 24.5 31 21 | 12,204,000 
July 59,976 73,338 | 21.7 86 394 348,389 |239,785 1,580 | 24.1 31 21 |11,793 000 
| Aug. 58.510 72,559 | 21.4 85,222 380,121 (239,580 2,046 | 23.7 31 20 |10,960,000 
Sept. 64,093 72,017 |. 20.9 84,205 _— _— 3,880 22.5 29 20 | 10,108,000 
Oct. 67,477 80.565 | 23.2 88,957 _ — 6 491 I 21.7 27 21 | 10,122,000 
| Nov. 68,978 89,948 | 257 99.607 _ —_— 10,375 i 22.0 28 22 |10,702,000T 
Dec. _ 122,5007| 35.0f| 127,036¢)) — _ — (| 22.8f| 29 22 |10,826,000f 
|Base figure | * mor | © fF 2-t © § 8s] 620,000 " 








1 The figures relate’ to the ist of the following month. 


works excluded. 


* Unemployed occupied on public and civil 
























































FINLAND | FRANCE Great Britain AND NORTHERN IRELAND 
loy- isti . - 
— Y awe oe BON Suaee Unemployment insurance statistics 
Date exchange} ployment atten exchange 
statistics | commissions statistics Wholly unemployed | Unemployed owing to 
: (including casuals) temporary stoppages 
eae tes “en a 
ploye in receip tions for 
ne employed of relief work Number B acd Number Baa 
| 1927 1,868 od 33,549 47,289 | 899,093 7.4 263,077 2.3 
| 1928 1,735 ° 4,834 15,275 980,326 8.2 309,903 2.6 
| 1929 3,906 " 928 10,052 994,091 8.2 268,400 2.2 
; 1930 7,993 5 2,514 13,859 1,467,347 11.8 526,604 4.3 
1931 11,522 = 56,112 75,215 2,129,359 16.7 587,494 4.6 
1932 17,581 64,441 273,412" 308,096 2.272.590 17.6 573.805 4.5 
| 1933 17,139T 44,656 275,395 307,179 2,110,090 16.4 456,678 3.5 
/ 1932 Dec. 20,289 82,626 277,109 306.952 2,314,528 18.1 461.274 3.6 
1933 Jan. 23,178 76, 862 316,259 352,648 2,422,808 18.9 532,640 4.2 
Feb. 20,731 69, 386 331,816 369,862 2,394,106 18.7 520,808 4.1 
| March | 14,083 64,300 314,190 350,246 2,310,062 18.0 511,309 4.0 
April 17,732 53,386 309,576 345,393 2,200,397 17.2 536,882 4.2 
May 13.082 42,402 276,597 307,725 2,128,614 16.6 497,705 3.9 
June 11,479 27,384 252,275 281.579 2,029,185 15.8 468,868 3.6 
July 13,437 19,660 239,692 269,872 2,000,923 15.5 506, 850 40 
Aug. 15,269 22,646 234,087 263.602 1,970,379 15.3 488.365 3.8 
Sept. 17,134 31,306 226,634 251,951 1,976,870 15.3 398.214 3.1 
Oct. 17,752 42,151 232,880 261,486 1,973,120 15.3 361,434 2.8 
} Nov. 19,729 45,362 257,836 286,882 1,965.138 15.3 343,641 2.6 
Dec. 17,062T 41,026f 312,894 344,899 1,949,477 15.1 313,419 25 
| Base figure | * | * | * * | 12,883,000 








+ From 1932 onwards, including unemployed in receipt of relief from the public charitable offices. 
— signifies : “ figures not yet received ”. 


The sign * signifies : “ no figures exist ”. 
The sign f signifies : 





The sign 
“ provisional figure ”. 
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STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont.) 





HUNGARY 


DUTCH EAST INDIES 





Employ- 
ment 
exchange 
statistics 


Employment 
exchange 
statistics 


Irish Free State? 


ITALY 


JAPAN 





Employment 
exchange statistics 





Social insurance 
fund statistics 





Official 
estimates 





Applica- 
tions 
for work 
registered 





li ts 


Applicants for work 
registered 


Unemployed 


Unemployed 








App 
for work 


With claims 


to unem- 
ployment 
benefit 


Wholly Partially 


Number 





1932 Dec. 

1933 Jan. 
Feb, 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 





13,881 
14,715 
15,173 
43,592 
52,305 
66,235 


75,288 
78,020 
70,039 
69,207 
65,793 
61,037 
54,026 
52,351 
52,569 
50.978 
56,671 
60,929T 


14,519 


14,792 
15,304 
15,571 
15,795 

















97,054 
38,457 
16,154 
23,408 
28,721 
33,468 
37,644 
33,003 
34,506 
29,129 
51,871 
45,183 
38,815 


366,799 
413,248 
489.168 


Omen 
weobo 


463,403 
444,032 
438,780 


> 





824,195 * 


888,560 259,640 











229,217* 


418,177 
413,649 


0 SOND me 


HAS AAA AI Aa 
+ 

















Base figure | 


ee 


l : 
l 





| 7,320,665¢ 





the month. 


* Employment exchange statistics. 


1 The figures relate to the first Monday of the month from 1927 to 1930, and afterwards to the end of 





LATVIA 


NORWAY 


NEW ZEALAND 


PALESTINE 


RUMANIA 





Employ- 
ment 
exchange 
statistics 


returns 


Trade union fund 


Employ- 
ment 
exchange 
statistics 


exchange statistics 


Employment 


Official 
estimates 





Applica- 
tions 

for work 

registered 


Unemployed 


Unem- 





Number Per 


cent. 


ployed? 


Applicants 
for work 
registered® 


Employed 
on public 
relief works 


Number 
unemployed 





1932 Dec. 

1933 Jan. 
Feb, 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 





3,131 
4,700 
5,617 
4,851 
8,709 
14,587 
8,156T 
17,314 
14,777 
13,886 
13,087 
10,377 
5,993 


8,561 

6,502 

5,902 

7,175 
7 


25.4 
19.2 
15.4 
16.6 


22.3 


14,790 30.8 


20,735 
19,249 
19,673 


18,992 
17,678 


13,532 
12,995 
14,204 
15,431 
15,682 








23,889 
21,759 
19,089 
19,353 
27,479 
33.831 
36,279t 


39,723 
42/595 








2,895 
5,003 

41,430 * ° 
51,549 


52,523 


o 
. 


40,173 


47,374 
44,860 
44,693 
45,393 
47,719 
49,531 
50,858 
52,122 
52,309 
51,872 
50,494 
46,745 








® 

* 
3,104 
4,833 
24,083 
18,239 


SR Bas 
£338 $33 


16,200 
17,600 
19,100 
18,000 
17,100 
15,250 
18,600 
21,800 
21,250 
19,000 
18,000 
17,600 


BERSESaES By 
geeeessss 


=a ee 
Rees 





R8a88 


woe 





Base figure 





50,142 


wee, 





ohh 





’ The figures relate to the 15th of the month. 


Modified series. 


The sign * signifies : “ no figures exist ”’. The sign 
The sign f signifies : “ provisio 


* Including persons employed on public relief works. 
fies : “ figures not yet received ”. 
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STATISTICS 


TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont.) 





' 
NETHERLANDS POLAND SWEDEN 





Unemployment Employment Trade union 


insurance exchange ; 
statistics ® exchange statistics) : returns statistics 





Applications for 
Unemployed oe registered Unemployed Applicants 
for work 


Per i Per Per iste: 
Number ousa: Number | cent. Number | cont. registered 


1927 26,868 9.0 165,340 7.4 31,076 12.0 25,476 
1928 22,009 6.9 125,552* 5.0 29,716 10.6 24,399 
1929 27,775 7.5 129,450 4.9 32,621 * | 10.7% 21,770 
1930 41,281 9.7 226,659 8.9 12.2 
1931 96,751 18.7 299,502 . 17.2 
1932 161,565 29.9 255,582 ; 22.8 
1933 176,630T 249,660 f J _ 
1932 Dec. 208,697 34.5 220,245 
1933 Jan. 254,271 J 266,601 
Feb. 232,840 . 280,044 
March | 184,776 ' 279,779 
163,112 . 258,599 
149,320 . 239,542 
144,105 A 224.566 
146,513 ° 215,017 
152,486 ld J 206,471 
149,976 , i 202,065 
145,645T . J 215,415 
152,002f i ,O83T|| 265,197 
244.5187 | 40.9T 342,622 ¢ 





























BS bo me BO me BO BY bo BO RO BD Co 
sat nod ot 
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Base figure 598,032 2,125,000 ¢ . 









































3 Monthly averages based on weekly figures. 
* Up to 1927, last week of the month; afterwards, monthly averages. 
* From 1929 onwards, including forestry workers and timber floaters. 





SAAR TERRITORY SwitzERLAND CZECHOSLOVAKIA YUGOSLAVIA 





Employment |} Unemployment | Employment Trade Employment || Employment 
exchange insurance exchange union fund exchange exchange 
statistics statistics statistics returns statistics statistics 





Percentage Unemployed in li 
Unemployed || unemployed Applications receipt of benefit App a Unemployed 
registered or work : registered 
Wholly; ,: Number a registered 


11,824 . 52,869 * 
8,380 16,348 1.4 ; 5,721 
8,131 23,763 2.2 41,630 8,370 


12,881 51,371 4.5 105,442 8,198 
24,208 102,179 8.3 291,332 9,930 
54,366 184,555 13.5 554,059 14,761 
67,867 -_ _ 738 ,267 —- 
81,887 239,959 746,311 14,248 
101,111 872,775 23,574 
920,182 25.346 
22,609 
19,671 
15,115 
14,492 
11,710 
9,841 
10,043 
10,419 
11 409 











* 
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6,591 
9,286 
20,963 
41.373 
38,749 
1932 Dec. 44,311 
1933 Jan. 
March 
April 
May 


July 


.* 
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Dec. 








Base figure 455,373 1,314,187 ° ° 






































* Up to 1930, quarterly averages ; afterwards, monthly averages. 
The sign * signifies : “ exist ” 


fies : “ no SE. SHPO On ee eet 


figures exist ”. 
The sign f signifies : “ pro 
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TABLE II. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT * 





Soutn AFRICA GERMANY 





Sickness insurance Employers’ Trade union 
Employers’ returns statistics returns returns 


Index Index Employment as percentage of 
(July 1925=100) || Number possible number of : af fell-tine 
} 
ployed hours employment 


Euro- 
peans Total * workers ef week 














oo 
a 


sReses 
wwvwonr- 


94.2 95.9 . * 
97.2 : 17,996,000 , ‘ 70.5* 
109.0 ’ 17,870,000 ; . 67.4 
" 16,515,000 ; ; 56.2 
1931 . f 14,420,000 , ‘ 44.5 
1932 . Y 12,518,000 
1933 13,069,931f 


11,983,402 
11,487,211 
11,532,788 
12,192,696 
12,697,620 
13,179,941 
13,306,896 
13,435,581 
13,715,795 
Sept. 13,920,977 
Oct. 14,062,337 
Nov. 14,020,207 
Dec. 13,287,126t 


Number e | 1,311,457" | 850,486 
employed 


+ 
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1932 Dec. 

1933 Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
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EsTONIA UnitTEp States * FINLAND FRANCE Great BRITAIN 

Employ- Employers’ returns Employers’ Returns of labour 
ers’ returns) (Federal Reserve Board) returns inspectors Unemployment 

i tatistics 

Index (1923-1825 = 100) (Number Number | Percentage a 

employed peer f k 
in same mpiloyed in; oF workers 
Factory month of |P2™e month} employed 


Employed payrolls || 1926=100) of 1930 = — 























Number 
employed 





1927 ; 97.7 94.7 * | 10,018,000 
1928 ‘: ; 94.5 * 10,023,000 


. 


10,223,000 
9,809,000 
9,437,000 
9,367,000 
9,683,000 


9,442,000 
9,272,000 
9,318,000 
9,415,000 
9,505,000 
9,619,000 
9,749,000 
9,745,000 
9,796,000 


1929 ° r 100.0 
1930 ° ° 81.2 
1931 . < 61. 

1932 . . 42.1 
1933 


1932 Dec. 

1933 Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
Avril 
May 


SONrorn 


> me OER Oo Om OD DD 
Dw MurwosSewe RO 
DAM USCwW RMR OM be 


DNS OMOEA 


9,957,000 
10,009,000 


Number | 
ince 32,074 | 3,358,960 t | 49,861 | 2,383,040 | * 

1 The indexes have, wherever possible, been recalculated on the basis of 1929 = 100. The figures 
in parentheses give the original base years. Including “ Natives ’’. * Incomplete figures. * The 
a relate to the ist of the following month. * The figures relate to the 15th of the month. * Figure 
or y. 

The sign * signifies : “ no figures exist ’’. The sign — signifies : “ figures not yet received ”. 
The sign f signifies: “ provisional figure ’’. 
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TABLE Il. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT! (cont.) 





ITALY LATVIA 


HUNGARY | JAPAN 





Sickness insurance 


Employers’ 
statistics 


returns 


Social insurance 


statistics Employers’ returns | 





Index 


Percentage of 
s (1926 


workers employ 
on short time 


Index 
(1926 
= 100) 


Index 


(1927 Number 


employed 


Number 
employed 


148,288 
161,483 
171,195 
179,636 
168,208 
140,977 





1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 


1932 Dec. 

1933 Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
April 


1,006,811 
1,010,108 
965,489 
934,485 
838,181 
817,713 


anSS 
Cnwone 
Roo 


140,983 
140,396 
141,097 
144,254 
144,351 
150,689 
152,093 
153,507 
153,078 
153,561 
157,156 
158,798 


825,318 
825,671 
834,488 
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POLAND SwEDEN SwiTZERLAND CZECHOSLOVAKIA * 





Employers’ returns Social insurance statistics 


Employers’ 





Employers’ 
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Social Board 


Federation 
of Industries 


returns 





Index 
(1927 = 100) 


Index (1926- 
1930 = 100) 


Index (1925- 
1930 = 100) 


Index 
(1925 = 100) 


Number 
employed 


Index 
(1928 
= 100) 





1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 


1932 Dec. 


Nov. 
Dec. 


89.5 
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91.0 
* 
* 








POReOIAINREY 





91.2 
97.3 
100.0 
96.5 
88.5 
76.1 


72.9 
* 


* 
* 


73.1 
* 
* 

74.0 
* 
* 








2,618 516 
2,487,640 
2,506,190 
2,446,197 
2,312,596 
2,069,014 


1,866,401 
1,661,259 
1,666,724 
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517,593 | 206,888 








194,837 | 








2 The indexes have, wherever possible, been recalculated on the basis of 1929 = 100. 
figures in parentheses give the original base years. ® 
The sign * signifies: “ no figures exist”. The sign — signifies: “ 
The sign f signifies :“ provisional figure 


Average for the month. 


The 


figures not yet received ”. 
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(Continued from page 249). 


II. Employment. 


Statistics are now given for 16 countries. In most cases they are 
based on returns from employers and indicate the changes in the 
number of employed workers in a selected number of mainly industrial 
establishments. The indexes are representative in character and for 
a variety of reasons they are valuable mainly for short-period compari- 
sons ; they do not, of course, give any information on the absolute 
extent of employment in any country at any one given date. In a 
few cases, however, the indexes are based on returns of employed 
members in compulsory sickness or unemployment insurance schemes 
and they then cover the great majority of the working population. 
These statistics give a fairly reliable picture of fluctuations in the 
absolute extent of employment. In order to facilitate international 
comparison the indexes have as far as possible been recalculated 
by the Office on 1929 as common base (= 100). The original base 
year is given in parentheses in the headings of the table. 


Spain: Boletin Informativo de la Oficina Central de Colocacién obrera y Defensa 
contra el paro (Ministerio de Trabajo y Previsién Social). 


I. Unemployment. 


Employment exchange statistics. — The statistics are based on reports from the 
local employment exchanges, and, where such data are not available, on trade 
union returns ; they cover workers in agriculture, mining, industry (including 
building), transport, commerce, banking, etc. Small proprietors and tenants, 
who are in need of additional employment during at least 100 days of the year, 
are covered by the statistics. Persons out of work owing to industrial disputes 
are excluded. Separate figures are given for wholly and partially unemployed. 
As wholly unemployed are considered persons who are out of work during the 
whole week ; and as partially unemployed, persons who had work for less than 
six days of the week or are working on a reduced daily schedule. The figures relate 
to the first of each month. 


Index Numbers of the General Level of Wages 


The purpose of the statististics given below is to show changes in 
the general level of wages within each country ; they are in continuation 
of the tables previously published here under the same title. 4 


The series have been chosen so as to give as comprehensive a view 
as possible of the movement of wages in all branches of economic 
activity in each country. When the general series do not include 
certain important branches, in particular agriculture, mining, and 
certain public services, they have been completed by series showing 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XXVIII, No. 5, Nov. 1933, pp. 707-719. 
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the general movement of wages in these branches. The figures avail- 
able for agriculture in certain countries have been reproduced separ- 
ately, even when they are included in the general series. 

Table I shows the index numbers of money wages", and table II the 
index numbers of real wages corresponding to the index numbers of 
money wages in table I (calculated by dividing them by the index 
number of the cost of living) for those countries which themselves 
publish series of this kind. In each table the ,countries are arranged 
in French alphabetical order, 


The index numbers have either been given on their original base 
or have been calculated by the International Labour Office on the 
basis of the absolute figures. In some cases the original index numbers 
have been recalculated so as to secure a certain uniformity in the 
base employed for the series of the same country. No attempt, 
however, has been made to arrive at a uniform base for all the index 
numbers. 


The index numbers relate to money wages, except in the case of 
agriculture, where account has been taken, wherever possible, of the 
value of allowances in kind. 

The various series differ considerably as to the nature and scope of 
the data, as well as the dates to which they relate, in distinctions 
of sex, age, and degree of skill of the workers, and in the methods 
of calculating the averages. International comparisons, therefore, 
can only be approximate. Some of these divergences are briefly 
indicated in the headings and notes to the tables. 


As regards the nature of the data, the following kinds of statistics 
may be distinguished : 


(1) Rates ; rates fixed in collective agreements or by decision of 
arbitration or other courts, or as laid down by employers, or merely 
recognised as in accordance with custom ; unless otherwise indicated, 
they are regarded as typical or standard rates. As a rule, they apply 
only to time workers and to normal hours of work. 


(2) Minimum rates: rates fixed as a minimum for time workers 
and normal hours of work, but frequently exceeded in practice by the 
rates in force in the different undertakings. 


(8) Earnings: average wages actually paid, including various 
bonuses and allowances, and usually based on payrolls. They apply 
to time workers and are averages based on hours actually worked, 
whether normal hours, short time, or overtime. 


(4) Wages: data of a less exact or indeterminate character, or 
including the estimated value of considerable payments in kind. 





1 For the figures of actual wages on which these index numbers are based and 
for wages in the different industries, cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XXVIII, 
Nos. 8 and 4, Sept.-Oct. 1983, pp. 412-435 and 564-583, and the I.L.0. Year-Book, 
1933, Appendix II (Labour Statistics), Table II. 
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The scope of the statistics is indicated by the main economic groups 
that are covered, more or less completely, by the series ; these groups 
are as follows!: 


‘ (1) agriculture, including forestry and cattle rearing ; 
(2) mines, including quarries and oil wells ; 
(8) industries, including all manufacturing industries, as well as 
building and constructional work ; 
(4) public services, including transport of every kind, supply of 
water, light, and power, postal, telegraph, and telephone services, 
and public administration ; 


(5) commerce, including banks, insurance, hotels and restaurants ; 


(6) “ various ”, covering certain occupations which are either 
ill-defined or too special or limited to be assigned to one of the impor- 


tant groups. 


The composition of these groups, however, varies widely from 
country to country, especially in the case of “ public services ” and 
“ commerce ”, which have often a very narrow scope. For agriculture, 
also, the series sometimes relates to only a single occupation, that 
occupation, however, being considered representative. 


Fuller information as to the sources and methods of compilation 
of each of the series contained in tables I and II was given in the 
Review for August 1988. ? A note indicating the method of compilation 
of the new series for the Netherlands is given below. 


Netherlands : Communication from the Netherlands Central Bureau of Statistics. 


Mines, industries. The index numbers of actual hourly earnings are calculated 
by the Central Bureau of Statistics on the basis of information supplied by em- 
ployers’ associations. The data relate to various centres, according to industry ; 
the branches covered are : coal mining ; metal manufacture, mechanical engineering, 
etc. ; building (Amsterdam) ; wool spinning and weaving (South Brabant). The 
indexes for mining, metal industries, and building are weighted averages ; those 
for the woollen industry are a simple averages for six important occupations ; 
and the general index an unweighted average of the indexes for each branch of 
industry. The original index numbers are reproduced without change. Base : 
1926-1930 = 100. 

The indexes of real wages are calculated by comparing the index numbers 
of money wages given in table I with the official cost-of-living index numbers for 
Amsterdam. 





1 Reference to the scheme of classification of industries adopted for the purpose 
of giving detailed information for certain industries or occupations in various 
kinds of social statistics, especially those of wages (cf. International Labour Review, 
Vol. XXVIII, Nos. 3 and 4, Sept.-Oct. 1933 : “ Movements of Wages in Different 
Industries and Occupations in Certain Countries ”’), show that the six main groups 
in question cover the following items : Agriculture, A ; Mines, B ; Industries, C to L ; 
Public services, M to R ; Commerce, S and T; Various, U to Y. 

2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XXVIII, No. 2, Aug. 1983, pp. 225-287 
and 248. 

















TABLE I. INDEX NUMBERS OF MONEY WAGES 



















































































Sourn AFRICA GERMANY 
Mines, ind., 
pub. serv., Mines °, industries, public services ° 
Date ——— 
Men Men Men Women Women 
Men (skilled | (skill- | (semi- un- | (sk. and | (un-. |General 
and unskilled) ed) | skilled) ed) | semi-sk.) | skilled) | #Verase 
Weekly rates Hourly rates 
Pre-war 100 = -_ . * = * 
1927 134 * * * * * 92 
1928 185 100 | 100 100 100 100 100 
1929 136 105 106 106 105 106 105 
1930 136 107 108 107 107 108 107 
19381 131 102 102 102 102 102 102 
1932 126 t 86 89 86 88 88 87 
1982 : June a 85 89 84 88 88 86 
Sept. * 84 88 84 87 87 85 
Dec. * 84 88 84 88 88 85 
1988 : March * 83 88 83 86 88 84 
June * 83t 88t 83t 86t 87t 84t 
AUSTRALIA 
Agriculture Mines °, industries, public services °, 3 > aaaety 
commerce, various comm., var. 
Date Men (withand| Men (skilled and | Women (skilled and| Men (skilled and 
withcut keep) unskilled) unskilled) unskilled) 
Weekly rates | Hourly | Weekly | Hourly | Weekly Weekly 
(cash and kind)| rates rates rates rates rates 
Pre-war 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1927 191 191 177 211 193 181 
1928 194 193 179 217 198 183 
1929 194 194 180 218 199 188 
1930 188 189 177 217 198 180 
1931 167 173 161 195 180 1638 
1932 155 163 151 183° 167 153 
1982 : June 156 167 155 188 171 156 
Sept. 153 159 148 178 163 150 
Dec. 151 158 147 178 163 149 
1983 : March 151 157 146 177 161 148 
June 151 158 147 177 162 148 








South Africa. Annual figures : 30 September of each year. Base: 1914 = 100. 


1928 = 


Australia. 
April 1914 = 100. 


sign f : 





a sotlelo 


Annual 


Paces», "the 





Germany. figures : averages ; monthly figures : ist of the following month. Base : 
100. Before 1928, old series linked up with the new one. 


Annual figures : 


averages; monthly figures: last day of the month. Base: 


”; the sign — : 
“ branches relating to men only ”’. 


sign °: 


“ figures not yet received ”’ 


the 
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TABLE I. INDEX NUMBERS OF MONEY WAGES (cont.) 

































































BELGIUM AND 
LUXEMBURG Canapa 
Mines Mines, 
industries, iculture certain ind., | , Other Indus- 
Date ellie Garde <o pub. sery, | imdustries tries 
M d 
Men and women Cath a oy pre ws women a 
~ : illed = 
(skilled and unsk.) hoop) keep) —a «an -~ ¥ killed) 
Hourly rates (each aa’ kind) Hourly rates 
Pre-war * 100 100 100 100 100 
1927 141 195 247 185 199 188 
1928 154 196 252 187 201 187 
1929 187 194 246 193 202 188 
1930 183 173 216 194 202 188 
1931 166 136 170 191 197 183 
1982 155 106 135 179 184 174 
DENMARK 
Agriculture Industries, public services °, commerce °, various 
Date 
Men Men Men Women (skilled| General 
(without keep) (skilled) | (unskilled) and unsk.) average 
Daily wages (cash) Hourly earnings 
Pre-war s 39 37 35 38 
1927 104 101 100 101 101 
1928 98 100 99 100 100 
1929 100 100 100 100 100 
1930 102 102 102 101 102 
1931 96 101 102 101 102 
1932 91 100 102 102 102 
1932 : June * 99 102 101 102 
Sept. * 99 102 102 102 
Dec. * 101 104 102 103 
1933 : March * 99 102 102 101 
June * 99 102 102 102 





























Belgium and Luxemburg. Annual figures : December of each year, except for 1928 (Octo- 
ber) and 1932 (June). Base: December 1925 = 100. 

Canada. Annual figures: averages. Base: 1913 = 100, except for agriculture (1914). 

Denmark. Agriculture: annual figures: summer of each year. Industries, etc.: annual 
figures : averages Fa army. 1914); monthly figures: averages for the quarter ending with the 
month in question. Base; 1929 = 100. 


The sign * signifies: “ no figures exist”; the sign —: “ figures not yet received”; the 
sign ft: “ provisional figure "’; the sign °: “ branches relating to men only ”’. 

















TABLE I. INDEX NUMBERS OF MONEY WAGES (cont.) 



























































EsToNIaA Unirsep States 
Agriculture — : a i Agriculture Mines 
Date Men | Women|Men and women| Men Men (with 
(with | (with | (skilled and | (without jand without Men (skilled) 
keep) | keep) unsk.) keep) keep) 
Dail Monthl Fort- 
aes = thee 24 Hourly rates rates” | Hourly | nightly 
(mainly cash) earnings (eash) (cash) | e@™mings | earnings 
Pre-war * * * 59 61 * * 
1927 92 86 91 100 102 97 118 
1928 96 91 97 99 102 —_ —_— 
1929 100 | 100 100 99 102 81 92 
19380 94 99 101 88 91 — _ 
1931 76 79 99 67 70 71 62 
1982 59 62 93 49 52 = — 
1933 538 56 — — — 47 42 
1982 : Sept. bg * * 49 51 * * 
Dec, s * * 43 45 * * 
1983: March} * * * 43 44 * x 
June bg * 90 46 47 * * 
Sept.| * ° . 51 52 . . 
Unrrep States (cont.) 
Industries (N.I.C.B. series) 
Men Women 
Men ed General 
Date (aaies one (unskilled) (skill = avenge 
Ww ly | Weekly| 
Hourly | Weekly | ‘tern’ | earn’ | Hourly | Weekly | “Som | ise’ 
earnings | earnings | ings ings | earnings | earnings ings ings 
Pre-war 47 49 46 48 41 45 46 48 
1927 106 102 107 106 104 101 106 108 
1928 106 104 107 107 1038 99 107 105 
1929 108 106 110 110 104 102 109 107 
1930 107 © 95 108 98 103 93 109 97 
1931 102 81 104 86 97 85 104 85 
1982 90 63 91 65 85 68 92 64 
1982 : Sept. 87 60 87 63 81 68 89 61 
Dec. 85 60 86 61 80 67 86 62 
1983 : March 84 54 85 55 77 58 85 55 
June 83 69 83 71 78 71 84 70 
Sept. 95 72 98 72 108 82 98 73 
Nov. 98 70 100 67 105 80 101 70 



































Estonia. Annual figures: averegze monthly figures : averages for the half-year ending 
with the month in question. = 100. 

United States. Agriculture: annual figures: averages (pre-war : Rnect mon 
ist of the following month. Mines : biennial figures: a fo t in the querer of 1080 and 
afortnight in the first quarter of 1929, 1931, and 1933 ncnuethvehy? | 
averages (pre-war : gay 1914); monthly figures : first week of the month. Rese: 2 1983 “ar T00, 
except for mines (1924). 


The sign ign * signifies : = Sees exist’; the sign —: “ figures not yet received”; the 
sign f : « provisional figure ”” 
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TABLE I. INDEX NUMBERS OF MONEY WAGES (cont.) 

































































UNITED States (concluded) FINLAND 
: Punic services | ervice, various (trade Agriculture | Mine ind pub 
ate Men | Women 
(skilled and unsk.) (chiefly: skilled) oo a je ond ented 
Hourly | Weekly Hourly Weekly Yearly wages Yearly 
earnings | earnings rates rates (cash) earnings 
Pre-war 43 51 | a 50 s 8 * 
1927 105 108 123 121 99 97 96 
1928 106 104 124 121 102 100 100 
1929 109 107 124 121 100 100 100 
19380 110 104 129 123 91 97 97 
1981 111 99 1380 122 79 95 85 
1982 103 86 115 107 —_ —_ _ 
1933 _ —_ 110 102 _— —_ —_ 
FRANCE 
Industries, various 
Agriculture Mines 
re Paris Towns other than Paris 
Men | Women! Chiefly men : ¥ Wien 
fo co a LJ ) Men (chiefly skilled) (chiefly skilled) 
Yearly wages Daily Hourly} Daily | Hourly! Daily | Hourly Daily 
(cash and kind) | earnings rates rates rates rates rates rates 
Pre-war 16 14 16 12 15 10 13 
1927 92 84 84 86 87 80 81 
1928 95 95 90 86 86 90 91 87 88 
1929 S ° 100 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 100 100 
1930 105 105 108 109 109 107 107 107 108 
1931 * * 104 108 109 107 107 107 108 
1932 103 1038 96 104 102 104 104 104 104 
1933 bd * 95 104 102 102 101 100 99 






































United States. Public services : annual figures: averages (pre-war : 1914-1915). Certain industries, 
etc.: annual figures : 15 May of each year (pre-war : 1913). Base : 1923 = 100. 

Finland. Annual figures: averages (pre-war: 1914). Base: 1929 = 100. 

France. Agriculture : biennial figures: annual averages. Mines: annual figures: averages (pre- 
war: 1913). Industries and various: annual figures: October of each year (pre-war: 1911). Base: 
1929 = 100, except for agriculture (average 1928-1930). 


The sign * signifies 
figure 


. 1 “no figures exist’’; the sign —: “ figures not yet received’; the 
sign ¢ : “ provisional 
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TABLE I. INDEX NUMBERS OF MONEY WAGES (cont.) 


STATISTICS 





































































































GREAT BRITAIN InisH Free | 
AND NORTHERN IRELAND HUNGARY STATE | 
Agriculture Pi oe Agriculture ee 4 Agriculture 
Date Men | Women | 
Men Men and women || (with- | (with- | Men and women || Men (without 
(unskilled) (sk. und unsk.) out out (sk. and unsk.) keep) 
keep) | keep) 
Minimum P Weekly 
weekly rates | Weekly ratee Daily wages Yearly earnings wages 
(cash) (cash) (cash) 
Pre-war 64 * * * . e 
1927 118 101 * * 93 97 
1928 118 100 105 108 96 94 
1929 113 99, 100 100 100 95 
1980 113 90 90 94 93 
1931 118 97% 72 74 88 92 
1932 111 96 63 65 79 90 
1933 109 94% _ _— — 84 
1982 : Dec. 110 95% 45 46 * * 
19838 : March 110 95 — _— ° * 
June 109 94% — — - * 
Sept. 109 94% _ —_ ad * 
Dec. 109 94% _ _ . . 
ITALY JAPAN 
Mines, ind., 
pub. serv., Mines Industries 
various 
Date — a ' ae ‘ oan General! By ‘ Me gn General 
sk. an . an . an > 
| ar 3 as (sk. 1% wath) ) average) ‘Or i } x) average 
| cma am Daily rates Daily earnings 
| 1927 * 105 100 99 100 101 99 102 
| 1928 100 106 99 98 99 1038 100 | 105 
1929 102 106 99 97 99 108 96 104 
| 19380 100 100 96 94 96 97 87 99 
1931 91 90 92 88 91 92 77 91 
1932 87 — 89 83 88 93 71 88 
| 1982 : June 88 * 89 84 88 91 70 87 
Sept. 87 * 88 82 88 92 69 87 
Dec. 86 * 88 82 87 99 71 92 
| 1983 : March 84 * 87 81 86 98 70 92 
June 86 * 86 80 85 95 68 88 
Sept. 85 * 86 79 85 94 68 89 
Great Britain. Agriculture: annual figures : September of each year ; from 1932 onwards, averages 


(pre-war : 1914) ; monthly figures : last day of the month. General series: annual figures: averages ; 
monthly figures: averages for the quarter ending with the month in question. Base : 1924 = 100. 
Hungary. Annual figures: averages; December figure : winter wages. Base : 1929 = 100. 


Irish Free State. Annual figures : a week in July of each year. Base : 1925 = 100. 


Italy. Annual and monthly figures: averages. Base : July 1928 to June 1929 = 100. 


Japan. 
rates : 





no figures exist’; the sign —: 


end of the month ; earnings : averages for the month. Base: 1926 = 100. 
: The sign * signifies 
sign ¢ : “ provisional figure 


“ figures not yet 


Mines : annual figures : averages. Industries : annual figures : averages ; monthly figures: 


received’; the 
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TABLE I. INDEX NUMBERS OF MONEY WAGES (cont.) 
LATVIA 
Agriculture Industries, public services °, commerce (Riga) 
Dat é 
— Men Women Men | Men | Women | Women 
(with keep) | (with keep) | (skilled) | (unskilled) | (skilled) | (unskilled) 
‘ Yearly wages (cash) Hourly earnings 
Pre-war 64 54 * * ° * 
1927 113 109 * * * * 
1928 109 108 102 95 96 97 
1929 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1930 98 99 104 104 98 100 
1931 95 97 101 100 93 100 
1932 63 67 89 88 87 94 
1932 : Sept. * * 86 88 84 94 
Dec. oF * 85 86 82 94 
1933 : March * * 81 89 82 91 
June * * 81 84 84 94 
Sept. * * 79 82 87 94 
Nov. * * 79 82 84 91 
| Norway Ngw ZEALAND NETHERLANDS 
. Mines, in- . iculture °, mines “, Mines 
Agricult 9, Agriculture ind., pub. serv. °, : ? 
ae dustries er ania, various industries 
Date Men |Women; Men Men Women Men 
(with- | (with- | (skilled Men (skilled (skilled || (skilled 
out out | and un- || (with keep) and and and un- 
keep) | keep) | skilled) unskilled) | unskilled) || skilled) 
Daily wages Daily ba fy Minimum weekly Hourly 
(cash) earnings kind) rates earnings 
Pre-war * * * 100 100 100 * 
1927 110 112 105 156 160 158 98 
1928 103 102 100 179 166 159 98 
1929 100 100 100 179 166 159 102 
1930 97 97 100 179 167 159 104 
1931 89 89 95 156 154 150 102 
19382 83 84 96 122 142 143 95 
1932 : Sept. * * * 127 140 * * 
Dec. * * * 117 187 * 93 
1933 : March * * * 115 137 * * 
June * * * 115 137 * 91 
Sept. * * * 115 137 * * 



































Latvia. Agriculture: annual figures: averages (pre-war: 1913-1914). Industries, etc. : 
annual and monthly figures : averages. Base: 1929 = 100. 

Norway. Agriculture: annual figures: harvest season. Industries: annual figures: third 
quarter of each year, except for 1931 (fourth quarter). Base: 1929 = 100. 

New Zealand. Annual figures : averages ; monthly figures : averages for the quarter ending 
with A... month in question. Base: 1914 = 100. 

Netherlands. Annual figures : —, monthly figures : averages for the half-year 

ending with ™ month in question, Base: 1926-1930 = 100. 

The sign * signifies : ne figures exist’; the sign —:“ figures not yet received ”’ ; the 
sign ¢ : “ provisional figure’; the sign °: “ branches clating to men only”’. 































































































STATISTICS 
TABLE I. INDEX NUMBERS OF MONEY WAGES (cont.) 
Saar 
POLAND RUMANIA TERRITORY 
Agric., mines, 
Agriculture | Mines, industries ||Agriculture |ind., pub. serv., Mines 
comm., various 
Date Men and women /|Men(skilled,|Men and women) Men (skilled 
Men (skilled and without (skilled and and 
(with keep) unskilled) keep) unskilled) unskilled) 
Yearly 
wages Daily | Hourly | Monthly Monthly Daily 
(cash oot rates earnings wages earnings earnings 
| 
| 
Pre-war * bd * 100 100 . 
1927 100 100 * 8217 2714 93 
1928 100 110 * 8125 2748 98 
1929 69 118 * 8112 2764 100 
1930 54 119 * 2914 2656 107 
1931 61 111 * 2358 2356 102 
19382 48 102 100 1560 1908 101 
1982 : June . 104 101 1551 1911 101 
Sept. * 99 98 1518 1885 101 
Dec. * 98 95 1478 18038 101 
1983 : March * 95 93 1621 1781 oo 
June * 95 93 1665 1765 — 
Sept. * 91 90 ft — —_— —_— 
SwEDEN 
Agriculture Mines °, industries, public services, commerce, various 
Men vn M w General 
en ‘omen meral average 
Date (with aba and (skilled and (skilled and (including 
without unskilled) unskilled) young persons) 
keep) keep) 
Yearly earnings | Hourly a Hourly —_ Hourly Daily 
(cash and kind) | earnings ings earnings ings earnings | earnings 
Pre-war 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1927 168 186 267 222 300 241 270 224 
1928 168 186 271 224 804 244 278 226 
1929 168 187 278 231 808 248 280 233 
1980 165 185 287 241 313 254 290 243 
1981 161 181 287 238 3138 251 290 241 
1932 155 174 282 234 808 250 285 237 



































Poland. Agriculture : annual figures: averages. Mines, industries : rates : annual figures: 
averages ; monthly figures: end of the month. Base: 1927 = 100. Mines, industries : earnings, 
new series (revised) ; annual and monthly figures : averages. Base : 1932 = 100. 


Rumania. Annual figures: averages ; monthly figures: averages for January, April, July, 
and October. Base: 1914 = 100. 


Saar Territory. Annual figures: averages; monthly figures: averages for the quarter 
ending with the month in question. Base: 1929 = 100. 


Sweden. Annual figures: averages. Base: 1913 = 100. 


The sign * signifies: “no figures exist”; the sign —“ figures not yet received”; the 
sign ft: “ provisional figure’; the sign °: “ branches relating to men only ”’. 
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TABLE I. INDEX NUMBERS OF MONEY WAGES (concluded) 































































































SwitZERLAND 
— Mines °, industries, public services®, commerce 
wand Men (skilled Women (skilled 
and semsi-akitled) Men (unskilled) and unskilled) 
Hourly Daily Hourly Daily Hourly Daily 
earnings earnings earnings earnings earnings earnings 
Pre-war 100 100 100 100 100 100 
- 1927 * 201 * 202 * 197 
1928 * 201 * 202 * 197 
1929 228 205 2388 206 257 200 
1930 229 207 242 207 260 198 
19381 282 208 242 208 260 198 
1932 223 213 231 216 247 167 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA U.S.S.R. YUGOSLAVIA 
Agriculture Industries (Prague) a R...% 
Date Men Women Men and Men and 
(without | (without Men and women women (skilled || women (skilled 
keep) keep) | (skilled and unskilled) || and unskilled) || and unskilled) 
i Minimum | Minimum 
Dail Monthl Monthly 
“( _ ney — a" earnings 
| 
Pre-war * * 10 ll * 100 
1927 88 89 93 93 83 * 
1928 95 97 97 97 91 * 
1929 100 100 100 100 100 ° 
1930 97 95 102 102 107 1596 
1931 90 89 103 103 119 1476 
1932 85 88 108 103 — 1277 t¢ 
19382 : Sept. 89 89 103 103 — * 
Dec. 79 82 103 103 oe 1254 
1933 : March 79 81 102 102 — 1117 
June 81 83 102 102 — 1113 
Sept. 84 88 102 102 — —_ 
Nov. — — 102 102 ane mn 




















? Switzerland. Annual figures: faverages. Base: 1913 = 100. From 1932 onwards the 
index numbers of daily earnings are no longer strictly comparable with those for previous 


years owing to a change in method. 


Czechoslovakia. Annual and monthly figures : averages (pre-war : 1914). Base : 1929 = 100. 
U.S.S.R. Annual figures : averages, except for 1931 (average of the first three quarters). 


Base : 1929 = 100, 


Yugoslavia. Annual and monthly figures: averages. 


June 1933 onwards, new series including commerce. 


. The sign * signifies: “ no figures exist”; the sign —: “ figures not yet received”; the 
sign f : “ provisional figure ” ; the sign °; “ branches relating to men only ”’. 


Base: July 1914 = 100. From 









































































































































STATISTICS 267. 
TABLE II. INDEX NUMBERS OF REAL WAGES 1 
my nll A AUSTRALIA DENMARK Estonia 
Mines, ind., || Agric., mines, Mines, ind., 
pub. serv., ||ind., pub. serv., || Industries, public services °, commerce ®, || pub. serv., 
Date commerce comm., various various various 
Men (skilled Men (skilled Men Men Women | General || Men and women 
and unskilled) || and unskilled) || (skilled) | (umsk.) |(sk. & unsk.)| average || (st. and wast.) 
‘ Hourly 
Weekly rates Weekly rates Hourly earnings earnings 
(a) () | 
Pre-war 100 100 100 67 65 60 | 65 * 
1927 102 116 118 99 98 99 | 99 102 
1928 103 118 114 99 99 99 99 101 
1929 108 114 lll 100 100 100 100 100 
1930 106 122 107 107 106 106 107 114 
1931 106 125 99 113 114 113 114 117 
1932 107 f 117 87 112 114 114 114 117 
1982 : June * * * 112 114 114 114 * 
Sept. * * * 101 114 114 | 114 * 
Dec. * * * 112 115 113 114 . 
1933 : March * s * 109 113 113 112 * 
June * * * 109 112 lll 110 122 
Untrep STATES Great BRITAIN New ZEALAND NETHERLANDS 
and N. IRELAND 
‘ Agriculture, Agriculture °, mines °, : 
Industries 4 : : . : _ Mines 
(N.1.C.B. series) — Am ng en ees *, industries 
Date 
Men and P 
Men and women : Men (skilled | (Women (sk. Men (skilled 
(skilled and unsk.) Tod unckillea} and unsk.) dob unsk.) and unskilled) 
=——_. bn 8 Weekly rates Minimum weekly rates Hourly earnings 
Pre-war 74 77 * 100 100 bg 
1927 105 102 106 99 99 97 
1928 107 104 106 102 99 97 
1929 109 107 106 104 99 101 
1930 113 101 110 107 102 107 
1931 120 98 116 107 104 112 
| 1932 118 83 117 106 107 112 
1932 : Sept. 116 80 119 107 * * 
Dec. 115 82 117 106 * * 
1933 : March 118 76 119 108 * * 
June 115 96 121 108 * 110 
Sept. . 126 94 118 108 * * 
Nov. 129 90 * * * * 
. Unless otherwise stated the notes for each country given under table I apply also to 
table II. 
Australia. (a) for full-time working hours; (6) with allowance for unemployment. 


The sign * signifies: “ no figures exist’; the sign —: “ figures not yet received”; the 
sign t: “ provisional figure”; the sign °: “‘ branches relating to men only’’. 
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268 INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 
TABLE II. INDEX NUMBERS OF REAL WAGES! (concluded) 
POLAND SwitzERLAND CzecHos.ovakia (Prague) 
Min Mines °, industries, public 
indus carduin ss comaiaies Industries 
Date Men Women 
Men and women : Men Men and women 
(sk. and unsk.) ||(*killed 904) (onsk.) | eae jed || (skilled and unskilled) 
Daily rates Daily earnings hourly rates |weekly rates 
Pre-war * 100 100 100 75 84 
1927 100 126 126 123 93 92 
1928 109 125 125 122 98 97 
1929 116 127 128 124 100 100 
1930 125 181 131 125 102 102 
1931 129 189 139 182 108 107 
19382 180 154 157 121 110 109 
1982 : June 126 * * * 108 108 
Sept. 1380 S * * lll 110 
Dec. 184 * * * 108 108 
1983 : March 1822 * * * 111 110 
June — ° ° * 109 108 
Sept. _ * * * lll lll 
Nov. _ * * * lll 110 
SWEDEN 
Mines °®, industries, public services, commerce, various 
Date Men Women General average 
(skilled and unskilled) | (skilled and unskilled) (incl. young persons) 
Hourly Daily Hourly Daily Hourly Daily 
earnings earnings earnings earnings earnings earnings 
Pre-war 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1927 156 130 175 141 158 131 
1928 158 131 178 143 160 182 
1929 164 137 182 147 166 138 
1930 175 147 191 155 177 148 
1931 181 150 197 158 182 152 
1982 181 150 197 160 183 152 





























1 Unless otherwise stated the notes for each country given under table I apply also to 


table II. 


* Figure for February. 


Czechoslovakia. From 1930 onwards, series calculated by means of the new cost-of- 


living index number. The results are however almost the same as those obtained with the 


old index. 


The sign * signifies : “ no figures exist ” ; the sign — : 


sign ¢ : “ provisional figure” ; the sign °: “branches relating to men only ”’. 


“ figures not yet received”; the 




















BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Recent Labour Legislation 


The list of laws and orders and international conventions given 
below continues the list published in previous numbers of the Review. 
The titles are, as a rule, given in the original language, with abbre- 
viated translations of all those other than English, French, and 
German. A brief statement of the subject is added where the title 
itself does not indicate it. Abbreviated titles of sources have been 
used.! Those entries in the list marked with an asterisk (*) will be 
reproduced in full in English, French, and German in the Legislative 
Series of the International Labour Office; those marked with a 
dagger (+) will be reproduced or summarised in the Industrial Safety 
Survey published by the Office in English, French, and German. 


LEGISLATION OF 1982 


GREAT BRITAIN: COLONIES, ETC. 
Gibraltar. 
An Ordinance to amend the Medical Practitioners and Dentists Ordinance, 
1923. No. 7 of 1982. Dated 29 June 1982. (Laws of Gibraltar, 1982, p. 51.) 
* An Ordinance to carry out certain Conventions relating to the employment 
of women, young persons and children. No. 16 of 1982. Dated 18 November 1932. 
(Laws of Gibraltar, p. 73.) 


Gold Coast. 

* An Ordinance to amend the Master and Servant Ordinance. No. 9 of 1982. 
Assented to, 15 March 1982. (Ordinance, 1932, p. 27.) 

[Employment of children.] 





1 List of principal abbreviations : A.N. = Amiliche Nachrichten des Osterrei- 
chischen Bundesministeriums fiir Soziale V erwaltung ; B. G. Bl. = Bundesgesetzblatt ; 
B. M. T. = Bulletin du Ministére du Travail ; B. O. = Bulletin Officiel ; C. 8. R. 
= Commonwealth Statutory Rules ; D. R. A. = Deutscher Reichsanzeiger ; Dri. 
Vest. = Drjaven Vestnik ; Eph. Kyb. = Ephémeris tés Kybernéséos (Teuchos 


proton) ; G. U. = Gazetia Ufficiale ; I. N. K. T. = Izvestia Narodnogo Kommissa- 


riata Truda; J. O. = Journal Officiel ; Lik = Likumu un Minustru Kabineta 
Noteikumu Krajums ; R. A. Bl. = Reichsarbeitsblatt ; R.d.T. = Revue du Travail ; 
R. G. Bl. = Reichsgesetzblatt ; S. R. & O. = Statutory Rules and Orders ; Sb. z. a n. 
= Sbirka zdkonu a narizeni (Collection of Laws and Orders of the Czechoslovak 
Republic) ; W. S. M. = Wirtschaftliche und sozialstatistische Mitteilungen ( 

économiques et statistique sociale) ; L. S. = Legislative Series of the International 
Labour Office. 
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LEGISLATION OF 1933 


INTERNATIONAL 
Austria-Poland. 
Convention commerciale entre Il’ Autriche et la Pologne signée le 11 octobre 1933. 
Handelsvertrag zwischen Osterreich und Polen vom 11. Oktober 1933. 
(B. G. BI., 1988, 152. Stiick, p. 1159.) 
[Art. 29: Sozialversicherung.] 


MANDATED TERRITORIES 
French Cameroons. 
* Arrété modifiant l’arrété du 24 février 1933 portant création d’une inspection 
du travail. Du 2 octobre 1933. (J. O. du Cameroun, 1933, No. 322, p. 613.) 


Syria. 
Arrété No. 89: Réglement sur les matiéres inflammables. Du 23 aodt 1933. 
{J. O. de la République syrienne, 1933, No. 17, p. 258.) 


TERRITORY UNDER THE CONTROL OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
Saar Territory. . ; 

* Verordnung betreffend Abainderung und Erganzung des Reichsvereinsgesetzes 
vom 19. April 1908. Nr. 278. Vom 31. Mai 1933. (Verordnungen usw., 1933, 
No. 28, p. 210.) 


ARGENTINA 


Ley No. 11,726 aprobando convenciones. 28 de Septiembre de 1933. (Boletin 


Oficial, 1983, No. 11806, p. 378.) 

[Act No. 11726 to ratify certain (International Labour) Conventions. Dated 
28 September 1933.] 

Ley No. 11,727 sobre la admisién de los nifios al trabajo maritimo. — Indem- 
nizacién de pérdidas por naufragio. — Colocacién de marinero. 28 de Septiembre 
de 1933. (Boletin Oficial, 1933, No. 11806, p. 378.) 

[Act.No. 11727 (to ratify the Conventions respecting) the minimum age for the 
admission of children to employment at sea ; unemployment indemnity in case 
of loss or foundering of the ship ; facilities for finding employment for seamen. 
Dated 28 September 1933.] 


AUSTRALIA 
Commonwealth. 

Order under section 422 A of the Navigation Act, 1912-1926. Exemption from 
section 136 (1) (b) of vessels under two hundred and fifty gross registered tonnage. 
Dated 27 September 1933. (Commonwealth of Australia Gazette, 28 September 
1933, p. 1353.) 


‘Queensland. 

An Act to repeal (subject to certain conditions) “The Railway Superannuation 
Acts, 1930 to 1932”, to dissolve the Railway Superannuation Board, and for 
other purposes. No. 3 of 1933. Assented to, 14 September 1933. (Queensland 
Government Gazette, 20 September 1933, p. 663.) 

Regulations under the provisions of “The Apprentices and Minors Act of 
1929 ” : amendment to Regulation No. 27 : wages — apprentices. Dated 5 October 
1983. (Queensland Government Gazette, 7 October 1933, p. 802.) 


Territory for the Seat of Government. 

An Ordinance to amend the Pharmacy Ordinance, 1931. No. 21 of 1983. Dated 
27 September 1933. (Commonwealth of Australia Gazette, 28 September 1933, 
p- 1354.) 
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An Ordinance to amend the Dentists’ Registration Ordinance, 1931-1932. 
No. 22 of 1983. Dated 27 September 1933. (Commonwealth of Australia Gazette, 
28 September 1933, p. 1356.) 

An Ordinance to amend the Medical Practitioners’ Registration Ordinance, 
1980-1981. No. 23 of 1938. Dated 27 September 1933. (Commonwealth of Australia 
Gazette, 28 September 1933, p. 1357,) 


AUSTRIA 


Verordnung der Bundesregierung vom 11. Oktober 1933, betreffend die vor- 
laufige Inkraftsetzung der materiellen Bestimmungen des Handelsvertrages 
zwischen der Republik Osterreich und der Republik Polen vom 11. Oktober 1933. 
Nr. 479. (B. G. Bl., 1983, 152. Stiick, p. 1159.) 


Verordnung der Bundesregierung vom 12. Oktober 1933 iiber die Aufrechterhal- 
tung von Dienst- (Arbeits-) Verhaltnissen der zur Dienstleistung in der bewaffneten 
Macht einberufenen Dienstpflichtigen des Beurlaubtenstandes. Nr. 490. (B. G. BL., 
1983, 156. Stiick, p. 1285.) 

Verordnung des Bundesministers fiir Soziale Verwaltung im Einvernehmen mit 
den beteiligten Bundesministern vom 16. Oktober 1933, betreffend die Abanderung 
und Erginzung der VI. Durchfiihrungsverordnung zur II. Pensionsversicherungs- 
novelle. Nr. 478. (B. G. Bl., 1933, 151. Stiick, p. 1152.) 

Verordnung des Bundesministers fiir Handel und Verkehr im Einvernehmen 
mit den beteiligten Bundesministern vom 26. Oktober 1933, betreffend die Belie- 
ferung Offentlich-rechtlicher K6érperschaften und Anstalten durch Erwerbs- und 
Wirtschaftsgenossenschaften. Nr. 502. (B. G. Bl., 1983, 161. Stiick, p. 1391.) 


Verordnung der Bundesregierung vom 27. Oktober 1933, betreffend die Aus- 
dehnung einzelner Bestimmungen der Bankentlastungsverordnung [vom 19. Marz 
1933] auf die Angestellten von Bankgewerbetreibenden. Nr. 488. (B. G. BL, 
1983, 155. Stiick, p. 1283.) 


Verordnung der Bundesregierung vom 10. November 1933, betreffend Auf- 
rechterhaltung privatrechtlicher Dienst- (Arbeits-) Verhiltnisse von Angehérigen 
des freiwilligen Schutzkorps. Nr. 506. (B. G. BI., 1983, 162. Stiick, p. 1395.) 


BELGIUM 


Instructions ministérielles pour l’application de l’arrété royal du 14 aodt 1933 
relatif au séjour des étrangers en Belgique. Du 3 octobre 1933. (Moniteur belge, 
1983, No. 289-290, p. 5249; Erratum: No. 292, p. 5810.) 

Arrété royal modifiant la nomenclature des établissements réputés dangereux, 
insalubres ou incommodes et déterminant les attributions respectives en cette 
matiére du département de I’Industrie et du Travail et du département de la 
Prévoyance sociale et de l’Hygiéne. Du 15 octobre 1933. (Moniteur belge, 1933, 
No. 294, p. 5841.) 


Arrété royal modifiant le réglement général de l’assurance contre les accidents 
du travail. Du 27 octobre 1933. (Moniteur belge, 1933, No. 309, p. 5594.) 


, BELGIUM : COLONIES 
Belgian Congo. 

Ordonnance du 29 septembre 1933, No. 107/Hyg., déterminant la composition, 
lorganisation et les attributions du Service de ’hygiéne du Gouvernement géné- 
ral et de l’Administration des provinces. 

Verordening van 29 September 1933, nr. 107/Hyg., bepalende de samenstelling, 
de inrichting en de bevoegdheden van den Dienst der Hygiéne van het Algemeen 
Beheer en van de provinciale diensten der hygiéne. 

(Bull. admin., 1933, No. 18bis, p. 661.) 


Ordonnance du 29 septembre 1933, No. 111/S.G., déterminant les attributions 
du Service des affaires économiques du Gouvernement général. 
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Verordening van 29 September 19383, nr. 111/S.G., tot vaststelling der ambts- 
bevoegdheden van den Dienst der Economische Zaken van het Algemeen Beheer. 

(Bull. admin., 1988, No. 18bis, p. 675.) 

Ordonnance du 29 septembre 1933, No. 118/S.G., déterminant les attributions 
du Service du Secrétariat de l’administration des provinces. 

Verordening van 29 September 1933, nr. 113/S.G., tot vaststelling der ambts- 
bevoegdheden van den Secretariaatdienst in de provincies. 

(Bull. admin., 1938, No. 18bis, p. 679.) 


BRAZIL 


Convenio firmado entre o Ministerio do Trabalho, Industria e Comércio e o 
Govérno Militar de Sao Paulo, sobre a excuc4o das leis da Unido, relativas a fiscali- 
zacéo, proteccéo, assistencia a solugéo das questées do trabalho de acérdo com o 
previsto no paragrafo 3° do art. 7° da Constituigaéo Federal. 2 de janeiro de 1933. 
(Diario Oficial, 1983, No. 4, p. 259.) 

[Agreement signed between the Ministry of Labour and the Military Govern- 
ment of Sao Paulo for the administration of the Federal laws concerning inspec- 
tion, protection, relief and the solution of labour questions, as provided in Article 7 
(8) of the Federal Constitution. Dated 2 January 1933.] 


Decreto no. 22.427, de 1 de fevereiro de 1983 : modifica disposigées do regula- 
mento da profissao de leiloeiro, aprovado pelo decreto no. 21.981, de 19 de outubro 
de 1982. (Diario Oficial, 1983, No. 29, p. 2255.) 

[Decree No. 22427 to amend certain provisions of the Regulations for the pro- 
fession of auctioneer approved by Decree No. 21981 of 19 October 1932. Dated 
1 February 1933.] 


Decreto no. 22.458, de 10 de fevereiro de 1933 : limita, até resolugéo em con- 
trario, a entrada, no territorio nacional, de passageiros estrangeiros de 34 classe, 
e d& outras providencias. (Legislacéo Social-Trabalhista, 1933, p. 37.) 

[Decree No. 22458 to restrict the entry into Brazilian territory of alien third- 
class passengers, pending a decision to the contrary, and to issue other provisions. 
Dated 10 February 1933.] 


Decreto no. 22.745, de 24 de maio de 1933: dispée sébre o reconhecimento 
dos sindicatos cujos pedidos tiverem sido recebidos até 20 de maio de 1933, e dé 
outras providencias. (Legislagéo Social-Trabalhista, 1933, p. 395.) 

[Decree No. 22745 respecting the recognition of unions whose applications 
were received not later than 20 May 1933 and to issue other provisions. Dated 24 
May 1933.] 

Decreto no. 22.940, de 14 de julho de 1933 : esclarece e completa as instrucgées 
aprovadas pelo decreto no. 22.696, de 11 de maio de 1933. (Legislagao Social- 
Trabalhista, 1933, p. 397.) 

[Decree No. 22940 to explain and supplement the instructions approved by 
Decree No. 22696 of 11 May 1983 (respecting the election of representatives of 
occupational associations to the Constituent Assembly). Dated 14 July 1933.] 


Decreto no. 22.969, de 19 de julho de 1933: atribue ao Departamento Esta- 
dual do Trabalho de Sao Paulo, em virtude de convenio, o desempenho de encargos, 
no territorio daquele Estado, relativos 4 instituigaéo da carteira profissional federal. 
(Diario Oficial, 1983, No. 172, p. 14810.) 

[Decree No. 22969 to assign to the Séo Paulo State Labour Department, in 
pursuance of the Agreement (of 2 January 1933), the fulfilment in the said State 
of the duties relating to Federal work books. Dated 19 July 1933.] 

* Decreto no. 22.979, de 24 de julho de 1983 : regula a duracao e condigées do 
trabalho dos profissionais empregados em barberias oestabelecimentos congeneres. 
(Diario Oficial, 1933, No. 173, p. 14890.) 

[Decree No. 22979 to regulate the hours of work and conditions of employment 
of persons employed in barbers’ shops and similar establishments. Dated 24 July 
1933. ] 

Decreto no. 22.992, de 26 de julho de 1933 : modifica disposicées do decreto 
que créa o Instituto de Aposentadoria e Pensées dos Maritimos, regula o seu fun- 
cionamento e d4& outras providencias. (Diario Oficial, 1983, No. 181, p. 15554.) 
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[Decree No. 22992 to amend certain provisions of the Decree to set up a Sea- 
men’s Superannuation and Pensions Fund, to regulate the working thereof and 
to issue other provisions. Dated 26 July 1933.] 

* Decreto no. 23.822 de 3 de novembro de 1933 : regula a duragéo do trabalho 
dos empregados em bancas e casas bancarias. (Diario Oficial, 1933, No. 256, 
p. 21083.) 

No. 23322, to regulate hours of work of persons employed in banks 
and banking establishments. Dated 3 November 1933.] 


BULGARIA 


Regulations under the Act [of 21 July 1924] respecting agricultural under- 
takings on a labour basis. Ukase No. 56 of 28 September 1933. (Drj. Vest., 1933, 
No. 154, p. 2401.) 


CANADA 
Saskatchewan. 

Revised rules for mines, issued under the Coal Mines Safety and Welfare Act 
(Revised Statutes of Saskatchewan, 1930, chapter 222), approved by an Order in 
Council dated 31 July 1983. (Summary in: Labour Gazette of Canada, October 
1983, p. 995.) 

Nouvelle réglementation miniére, prise en exécution de la loi sur la sécurité 
dans les mines de charbon (Coal Mines Safety and Welfare Act), statuts revisés 
de la Saskatchewan, 1980, chapitre 222, approuvée par décret du Conseil le 
31 juillet 1933. (Résumé dans la Gazette du Travail, octobre 1933, p. 1057.) 


CHILE 


Decreto numero 451 reglamentando el funcionamiento de la Oficina de Contra- 
tacién del Trabajo de Bahia. 12 de Junio de 1933. (Diario Oficial, 1933, No. 16616, 
p. 2071.) 

[Decree No. 451, respecting the operation of the Dockers’ Employment 
Exchange. Dated 12 June 1933.] 

Decreto nimero 506 : Aprueba el Reglamento para la aplicacién de la ley de 
sociedades cooperativas. 5 de Julio de 1933. (Diario Oficial, 1933, No. 16661, 
p. 26738.) 

[Decree No. 506, to approve the regulations under the Co-operative Societies 
Act. Dated 5 July 1933.] 

* Decreto nimero 1057: aprueba el reglamento para la constitucién y fun- 
cionamiento de las oficinas de contratacién o enganche de tripulantes. 29 de Julio 
de 1983. (Diario Oficial, 1938, No. 16662, p. 2693.) 

[Decree No. 1057, to approve the regulations for the establishment and operation 
of seamen’s employment exchanges. Dated 29 July 1933.] 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Vladni natizeni ze dne 20 zai 1933, kterym se prodluzuje lhita stanovend 
v § 5, odst. 1 vladniho natizeni ze dne 29. cervence 1933, c. 164 Sb. z. a n., o Gpra- 
vé pachtovného pii zemédéiskych pachtech. Nr. 184. (Sb. z. a n., 1933, Castka 61, 
p. 897.) 

[Order No. 184 to prolong the time limit fixed in section 5 (1) of the Order of 
29 July 1933 to fix rents under agricultural leases. Dated 20 September 1933.] 


DANZIG (FREE CITY OF) 
* Dritte Verordnung zur Erhaltung und Vermehrung von Arbeitsgelegen- 


heiten. Nr. 142. Vom 15. August 1933. (Gesetzblatt fiir die Freie Stadt Danzig, 
1933, No. 59, p. 383.) 
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Zweite Verordnung zur Ergiinzung und Durchfiihrung der Verordnung zur 
Forderung der Eheschliessungen vom 29. Juli 1933 (G.BI. S. 341). Nr. 197. Vom 
8. Oktober 1933. (Gesetzblatt fiir die Freie Stadt Danzig, 1933, No. 76, p. 481.) 


Verordnung zum Schutze des Einzelhandels. Nr. 198. Vom 3. Oktober 1933. 
(Gesetzblatt fiir die Freie Stadt Danzig, 1933, No. 76, p. 485.) 

Verordnung zur Abinderung des Erwerbslosenfiirsorgegesetzes vom 13. Februar/ 
18. September 1931 (G.BI, S. 29 und S. 725). Nr. 199. Vom 3. Oktober 1933. (Gesetz- 
blatt fiir die Freie Stadt Danzig, 1933, No. 76, p. 486.) 


Verordnung zur Erginzung des Gesetzes (vom 7. Juni 1909 R.G.BI. S. 499) 
gegen den unlauteren Wettbewerb. Nr. 202. Vom 10. Oktober 1933. (Gesetz- 
blatt fiir die Freie Stadt Danzig, 1933, No. 78, p. 491.) 

Verordnung betreffend den Verkauf von Grabschmuck zu Allerheiligen, Aller- 
seelen und zum Totensonntag. Nr. 208. Vom 10. Oktober 1933. (Gesetzblatt fir 
die Freie Stadt Danzig, 1933, No. 78, p. 491.) 

Bestimmungen iiber die Errichtung eines Gerichts fiir Standes- und Berufs- 
angelegenheiten bei der Danziger Bauernkammer. Nr. 212. Vom 10. Oktober 1933. 
(Gesetzblatt fiir die Freie Stadt Danzig, 1933, No. 79, p. 498.) 


Ausfiihrungsbestimmungen iiber den Steuerabzug vom Arbeitslohn. Nr. 603. 
Vom 10. Oktober 1933. (Sonder-Ausgabe zum Staatsanzeiger fiir die Freie Stadt 
Danzig, Teil I, 1933, No. 103, p. 567.) 

Verordnung betreffend das Verbot der Sammeltiatigkeit im Gebiete der Freien 
Stadt Danzig fiir die Zeit der Durchfiihrung des Notwerks zur Behebung der 
Arbeitslosigkeit.. Nr. 216. Vom 19. Oktober 1933. (Gesetzblatt fiir die Freie Stadt 
Danzig, 1933, No. 80, p. 502.) 

Durchfiihrungs-Verordnung zur Ausgabe und Verwendung der Hafenarbeiter- 
karten. Nr. 607. Vom 24. Oktober 1933. (Staatsanzeiger fiir die Freie Stadt Danzig, 
1983, No. 104, p. 586.) 

Verordnung zur Abanderung der Verordnung zur Regelung der landwirtschaft- 
lichen Schuldverhiltnisse vom 22. September 1933. Nr. 229. Vom 28. Oktober 
1933. (Gesetzblatt fiir die Freie Stadt Danzig, 1933, No. 82, p. 512.) 


Verordnung iiber die Verlangerung des Vollstreckungsschutzes fiir Betriebe 
der Binnen- und Kiistenfischerei. Nr. 282. Vom 28. Oktober 1933. (Gesetzblatt 
fiir die Freie Stadt Danzig, 1933, No. 82, p. 515.) 


DENMARK 


Bekendtgerelse on den i Lov om Folkeforsikring § 19, stk. 1, 4-5, omhandlede 
Pengehjelp, der i Barseltilfeelde skal ydes af Sygekassen, beregnet efter Pristallet 
for Juli 1933. Nr. 281. Den 20. September 1933. (Lovtidenden, A, 1933, No. 41, 
p. 1605.) 

[Notification No. 281, respecting the pecuniary benefit to be paid by the sickness 
fund for confinements, as mentioned under Nos. 4-5 of section 19 (1) of the Social 
Insurance Act, and reckoned according to the cost-of-living index number for 
July 1933. Dated 20 September 1933.] 

Bekendtgerelse om Regler for Arbejdsgivernes Bidrag til Invalideforsikring. 
Nr. 295. Den 2. Oktober 1933. (Lovtidenden, A, 1933, No. 41, p. 1642.) 

[Notification No. 295, to issue rules for employers’ invalidity insurance contri- 
butions. Dated 2 October 1933.] 

Bekendtgerelse vedrerende Valg af Representantskab i anerkendte Syge- 
kasser. Nr. 296. Den 2. Oktober 1933. (Lovtidenden, A, 1933, No. 41, p. 1646.) 

[Notification No. 296, respecting the election of delegates to approved sickness 
funds. Dated 2 October 1933.] 

Bekendtgorelse vedrorende Regler for Omsetning af Rente til Kapitalbeleb 
i Henhold til Ulykkesforsikringsloven af 20. Maj 1933 § 36, stk. 3. Nr. 297. Den 
2. Oktober 1933. (Lovtidenden, A, 1933, No. 41, p. 1649.) 

[Notification No. 297 to issue rules for the commutation of pensions for capital 
sums under section 36 (3) of the Accident Insurance Act of 20 May 1938. Dated 
2 October 1933.] 
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Anordning angaaende Lempelser i Anvendelsen af Lov Nr. 183 af 20. Maj 1933 
om Forsikring mod Felger af Ulykkestilfelde paa Statens Tjenestemend og 
Arbejdere. Nr. 298. Den 2. Oktober 1933. (Lovtidenden, A, 1983, No. 41, 
p. 1652.) 

[Instructions No. 298, respecting the adaptation of Act No. 188 of 20 May 1933 
concerning insurance against the consequences of accidents, for the purpose of its 
application to salaried and wage-earning employees of the State. Dated 2 October 
1933.] 


Bekendtgerelse til Vejledning om de Indtwgts- og Formueforhold samt evrige 
Omstendigheder, der som Regel betinger en Persons Optagelse eller Forbliven 
i en anerkendt Sygekasse som nydende Medlem med Ret til gennem denne at nyde 
Tilskud fra Staten. Nr. 312. Den 6. Oktober 1933. (Lovtidenden, A, 19838, No. 42, 
p. 1670.) 

[Notification No. 312, to lay down rules for the conditions as to income and 
property which as a rule govern the admission of individuals to full membership 
of sickness funds, with the right to receive a grant from the State through the said 
funds ; and retention by such individuals of membership therein. Dated 6 October 
1933. ] 

Bekendtgerelse angaaende Statsbanesygekassernes Invalideforsikring og Med- 
lemmernes Adgang til Aldersrente. Nr. 316. Den 9. Oktober 1933. (Lovtidenden, A, 
19838, No. 315, p. 1678.) 

[Notification No. 316 respecting invalidity insurance with the State Railway- 
men’s Sickness Funds and the right of members of the said Funds to old-age pen- 
sions. Dated 9 October 1933.] 


Bekendtgerelse om midlertidige Regler for Ydelse af Forskud paa den Kom- 
munerne tilkommende Refusion af Udgifter til Invaliderenter. Nr. 317. Den 
9. Oktober 1933. (Lovtidenden, A, 1983, No. 315, p. 1680.) 

[Notification No. 317, to issue provisional rules for the payment of advances 
on the repayments due to the communes in respect of expenditure on invalidity 
pensions. Dated 9 October 1933.] 


Bekendtgorelse om Fastsettelsen af den Verdi, hvortil Kost og Logi for 
Arbejdere, der har Ophold hos Arbejdsgiveren, og for Mandskabet om Bord paa 
Skibe vil vere at beregne i Henhold til Bestemmelserne i §§ 44 og 65 i Lov af 
20. Maj 1933 om Forsikring mod Felger af Ulykkestilfelde. Nr. 319. Den 16. Ok- 
tober 1933. (Lovtidenden, A, 1933, No. 315, p. 1681.) 

[Notification No. 319, to fix the valuation of board and lodging for employees 
living in, and for the crews of vessels, under sections 44 and 65 of the Act of 20 May 
1938 respecting accident insurance. Dated 16 October 1933.] 


FINLAND 


Asetus Alankomaiden kanssa tehdyn suomalaisten ja alankomaalaisten alusten 
mittalkirjojen molemminpuolista tunnustamista koskevan sopimuksen voimaan- 
saattamisesta. Zesikuun 22 piiviné, 1933. (Suomen Asetuskokoelma, 1933, 
No. 209, p. 564.) 

Férordning om bringande i verkstallighet av ett avtal med Nederlinderna 
angdéende émsesidigt erkinnande av finska och nederlindska fartygs miitbrev. Den 
22 juni 1933. (Finlands Férfattningssamling, 1933, No. 209, p. 564.) 

[Order to bring into operation the Agreement with the Netherlands respecting 
mutual recognition of tonnage certificates for Finnish and Dutch vessels. Dated 
22 June 1933] 

Kauppa- ja teollisuusministerién péités, joka sisiltéi miiidriiykset hissien 
rakentamista, asentamista, kiytt6éa, hoitoa ja tarkastusta varten. 17 péiiviini 
elokuuta 1933. (Suomen Asetuskokoelma, 1933, No. 235, p. 607.) 

Handels- och industrieministeriets beslut, innefattande féreskrifter fér utfé- 
rande, montering, drift, skétsel och besiktning av hissar. Den 17 augusti 1933. 
(Finlands Férfattningssamling, 1933, No. 235, p. 607.) 

[Decree to issue regulations for the construction, installation, operation, mind- 
ing, and inspection of lifts and hoists. Dated 17 August 1933.] 
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FRANCE 


Loi fixant le statut des opérateurs radiotélégraphistes & bord des navires de 
commerce, de péche ou de plaisance, Du 23 novembre 1933. (J. O., 1933, No. 275, 
p. 11806.) 

Décret portant réglementation miniére en ]’Afrique équatoriale francaise. Du 
13 octobre 1933. (J. O., 1933, No. 245, p. 10723.) 

Décret portant réglementation miniére aux iles Saint-Pierre et Miquelon. Du 
13 octobre 1938. (J. O., 1988, No. 246, p. 10758.) 

Décret portant promulgation de la convention d’assistance aux indigents signée 
& Paris le 9 septembre 1931 entre la France et la Suisse et du protocole de signature. 
Du 21 octobre 1933. (J. O., 1933, No. 249, p. 10855.) 

Décret réglementant la délivrance des cartes d’identité destinées aux étrangers. 
Du 23 octobre 1933. (J. O., 1933, No. 255, p. 11071.) 

Décret portant réglement d’administration publique pour l’application 4 I’ Algé- 
rie des dispositions de la loi du 24 janvier 1923 modifiant les articles 20 & 28 et 96 
du livre II du code du travail au sujet du travail des femmes et des enfants. Du 
28 octobre 1933. (J. O., 1933, No. 255, p. 11073.) 

Décret portant réglement d’administration publique pour l’application a 
l’Algérie du décret du 24 septembre 1926, modifiant le décret du 21 mars 1914 au 
sujet des travaux dangereux pour les femmes et les enfants. Du 23 octobre 1933. 
(J. O., 1933, No. 255, p. 11073.) . 

Décret portant réglement: d’administration publique pour l’application 4 
l’Algérie de la loi du 30 juin 1928 modifiant les articles 1¢', 2, 3,21 paragraphe 1¢', 
29, 52, 74, 86 et 182 du livre II du code du travail. Du 23 octobre 1933. (J. O., 
1938, No. 255, p. 11073.) 

Décret portant réglement d’administration publique pour l’application en 
Algérie du décret du 8 aodt 1920 modifiant le décret du 21 mars 1914 relatif aux 
travaux dangereux pour les femmes et les enfants. Du 23 octobre 1933. (J. O., 
1983, No. 255, p. 11074.) 

Décret portant réglement d’administration publique pour l’application 4 
l’Algérie de la loi du 7 décembre 1926, modifiant l’article 72 du livre II du code du 
travail relatif aux travaux interdits aux enfants de moins de dix-huit ans et aux 
femmes. Du 23 octobre 1933. (J. O., 1933, No. 255, p. 11075.) 

Décret portant réglement d’administration publique pour l’application a 
l’Algérie de la loi du 4 janvier 1928 modifiant l’article 29 du livre 1¢* du code du 
travail concernant le repos des femmes en couches. Du 23 octobre 1933. (J. O., 
1933, No. 255, p. 11075.) 

Décret portant réglement d’administration publique pour l’application a l’Algé- 
rie du décret du 12 juin 1930 modifiant le décret du 14 aodt 1907 complétant la 
nomenclature des établissements admis & donner le repos hebdomadaire par roule- 
ment en vertu de l’article 38, paragraphes 1° et 2, du livre II du code du travail. 
Du 23 octobre 1938. (J. O., 1933, No. 255, p. 11075.) 


* Décret portant réglement d’administration publique modifiant le décret du 
26 aodt 1920, modifié par le décret du 30 octobre 1921, relatif 4 l’application de la 
loi du 23 avril 1919 sur la journée de huit heures dans les magasins et salons de 
coiffure et dans les ateliers de confection de postiches. Du 23 octobre 1933. (J. O., 
1933, No. 255, p. 11084.) 

Décret portant réglement d’administration publique pour l’établissement d’un 
régime uniforme de répartition des heures de présence dans les magasins et salons 
de coiffure pour hommes ou pour dames de Paris et du département de la Seine. 
Du 23 octobre 1933. (J. O., 1933, No. 255, p. 11084.) 

Décret portant réglement d’administration publique pour l’application de la 
loi du 23 avril 1919 sur la journée de huit heures dans les boulangeries du départe- 
ment de l’Eure. Du 23 octobre 1933. (J. O., 1933, No. 259, p. 11264.) 


Décret portant extension & l’Algérie des dispositions de la loi du 31 mars 19382, 
modifiant la loi du 22 juillet 1922 sur les retraites des agents des chemins de fer et 
des tramways. Du 24 octobre 1933. (J. O., 1938, No. 252, p. 10974.) 
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Décret modifiant le décret du 4 juillet 1919 réorganisant les sociétés indigénes 
de prévoyance en Afrique occidentale francaise. Du 9 novembre 1933. (J. O., 19383, 
No. 265, p. 11478.) 


Décret portant prorogation du régime des allocations supplémentaires attri- 
buées aux titulaires de rentes servies en application de la loi du 20 décembre 1911 
sur l’assurance des employés en vigueur dans les départements du Bas-Rhin, du 
Haut-Rhin et de la Moselle. Du 23 novembre 1933. (J. O., 1983, No. 276, p. 11846.) 


FRANCE: COLONIES, ETC. 
Annam. 
Arrété modifiant le tableau de classement visé & l’art. 2 de l’arrété du 14 novem- 
bre 1928 sur les établissements dangereux, incommodes ou insalubres. Du 1°? sep- 
tembre 1933. (Extrait du Bull. admin. de l’Annam, 1983, No. 17, p. 1569.) 


Martinique. 

Arrété No. 885 portant promulgation, 4 la Martinique, du décret du 1¢* juillet 
1983 relatif &l’extension 4 la Martinique, 4 la Guadeloupe et & la Réunion, des dispo- 
sitions de la convention internationale concernant l’emploi de la céruse dans la 
peinture. Du 5 aodt 1933. (J. O. de la Martinique, 1933, No. 32, p. 452.) 


Arrété No. 886 portant promulgation, 4 la Martinique, du décret du 1¢* juillet 
1933 relatif 4 l’extension & la Martinique, & la Guadeloupe et la Réunion, des dispo- 
sitions de la convention internationale, signée & Paris le 24 janvier 1921, sur le 
travail de nuit des femmes dans l’industrie. Du 5 aodit 1933. (J. O. de la Martinique, 
1933, No. 32, p. 453.) 

Arrété No. 887 portant promulgation, 4 la Martinique, du décret du 1¢* juillet 
1933, relatif & l’extension & la Martinique, 4 la Guadeloupe et la Réunion, des 
dispositions de la convention internationale, signée & Paris le 24 janvier 1921, sur 
le travail de nuit des enfants dans l’industrie. Du 5 aofit 1933. (J. O. de la Marti- 
nique, 1933, No. 32, p. 453.) 

Arrété No. 888 portant promulgation, 4 la Martinique, du décret du 1¢* juillet 
1983 relatif & l’extension, & la Martinique, & la Guadeloupe et la Réunion, des 
dispositions de la convention internationale concernant les droits d’association 
et de coalition des travailleurs agricoles. Du 5 aodt 1933. (J. O. de la Martinique, 
1938, No. 32, p. 454.) 


Arrété No. 1108 fixant les conditions techniques auxquelles doivent satisfaire 
les transmissions d’énergie électrique au point de vue de la sécurité des personnes 
et des services publics intéressés, au point de vue de la protection des travailleurs 
ainsi qu’au point de vue de la protection des paysages. Du 27 septembre 1933. 
(J. O. de la Martinique, 1933, No. 43, p. 586.) 


Arrété No. 1112 fixant les mesures relatives 4 la police et & la sécurité de l’exploi- 
tation des lignes de transmission d’énergie électrique ; les mesures & prendre en cas 
d’accident et les secours & donner aux personnes ; les conditions particuliéres de 
protection applicables dans les chantiers d’entretien des entreprises de distribution. 
Du 27 septembre 1933. (J. O. de la Martinique, 1933, No. 43, p. 604.) 


Arrété No. 1115 fixant les formalités & remplir, dans l’intérét de la sécurité, 
par toute personne désirant entreprendre des constructions au voisinage des lignes 
d’énergie électrique. Du 27 septembre 1933. (J. O. de la Martinique, 1933, No. 48, 
p. 607.) 

Arrété No. 1116 fixant les conditions techniques auxquelles doivent satisfaire 
les installations intérieures des abonnés, au point de vue de la sécurité des personnes 
et des immeubles, ainsi que du fonctionnement des distributions elles-mémes. 
Du 27 septembre 1933. (J. O. de la Martinique, 1983, No. 43, p. 607.) 


Réunion. 

Arrété No. 1003 fixant les conditions d’obtention 4 la Réunion des brevets de 
capitaine au grand cabotage et de maitre au petit cabotage colonial, ainsi que les 
conditions pour conduire au bornage. Du 16 septembre 1933. (Journal et Bulletin, 
1983, No. 41, p. 490.) 
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Arrété No. 1004 fixant les conditions d’obtention & la Réunion des brevets de 
mécaniciens coloniaux et des certificats de capacité de mécaniciens pratiques de 
la Marine marchande. Du 16 septembre 1933. (Journal et Bulletin 1933, No. 41, 
p- 497.) 


GERMANY 


* Gesetz zur Anderung des Gesetzes [vom 4. April 1933] iiber Betriebsvertretun- 
gen und iiber wirtschaftliche Vereinigungen. Vom 26. September 1933. (R. G. BL, 
I, 1933, No. 106, p. 667.) 

Schriftleitergesetz. Vom 4. Oktober 1933. (R. G. BI., I, 1933, No. 111, p. 713.) 

Gesetz iiber den landwirtschaftlichen Volistreckungsschutz. Vom 25. Oktober 
1933. (R. G. BL., I, 1938, No. 120, p. 779.) 

Zweites Gesetz zur Anderung des Gesetzes [vom 22. April 1933] iiber Pichter- 
schutz. Vom 27. Oktober 1933. (R. G. BI., I, 1933, No. 120, p. 780.) 

Zweite Verordnung zur Durchfiihrung der Gesetze iiber die Zulassung zur 
Rechtsanwaltschaft und Patentanwaltschaft. Vom 1. Oktober 1933. (R. G. BI., 
I, 1933, No. 109, p. 699.) 

Bekanntmachung iiber das Internationale Ubereinkommen [von London, 
5. Juli 1930] iiber den Freibord der Kauffahrteischiffe. Vom 12. Oktober 1933. 
(R. G. BL, II, 1933, No. 43, p. 707.) 

Erste Durchfiihrungsverordnung zum Reichserbhofgesetz, insbesondere iiber 
Einrichtung und Verfahren der Anerbenbehérden. Vom 19. Oktober 1933. (R. G. 
Bl., I, 1933, No. 118, p. 749.) 

Durchfiihrungsverordnung iiber die Steuerbefreiung fiir neuerrichtete Klein- 
wohnungen und Eigenheime. Vom 26. Oktober 1933. (R. G. BI., I, 1933, No. 119, 
p. 773.) 

Polizeiverordnung zur Regelung des Verkehrs auf den deutschen Seewasser- 
strassen — Seewasserstrassenordnung. Vom 31. Oktober 1933. (R. G. BI., II, 
1933, No. 46, p. 833.) 

Erste Verordnung zur Durchfiihrung des Reichskulturkammergesetzes. Vom 
1. November 1933. (R. G. BI., I, 1933, No. 123, p. 797.) 

Sechste Verordnung zur Durchfiihrung des Gesetzes zur Wiederherstellung 
des Berufsbeamtentums. Vom 4. November 1933. (R. G. BI., I, 1933, No. 124, 
p. 808.) 

Zweite Verordnung zur Neuordnung der Krankenversicherung. Vom 4, Novem- 
ber 1933. (R. G. BI., I, 1933, No. 125, p. 809.) 

Bekanntmachung der neuen Fassung der Zivilprozessordnung. Vom 8. November 
1933. (R. G. BL., I, 1933, No. 126, p. 821.) 

* Dritte Verordnung zur Neuordnung der Krankenversicherung. Vom 
15. November 1933. (R. G. BI., I, 1933, No. 130, p. 978.) 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Form of Licence and Regulation, dated 18 October 1933, made by the Secretary 
of State under section 25 of the Children and Young Persons Act, 1933 (23 & 24 
Geo. V, ch. 12). (S.R. & O., 1938, No. 992.) 

The Trade Boards (Rope, Twine and Net Trade, Great Britain) (Constitution 
and Proceedings) Regulations, 1933, dated 26 October 1933, made by the Minister 
of Labour under section 11 of the Trade Boards Act, 1909 (9 Edw. VII, ch. 22). 
(S.R. & O., 1938, No. 1023.) 

The Trade Boards (Cutlery Trade, Great Britain) (Constitution and Proceedings) 
Regulations, 1933, dated 7 November 1933, made by the Minister of Labour under 
section 11 of the Trade Boards Act, 1909 (9 Edw. VII, ch. 22). (S.R. & O., 19383, 
No. 1056.) 

The Coal Mines (Mining Examinations and Certificates of Competency) Order, 
1933, dated 7 November 1933, made by the Board of Trade under section 22 of the 
Mining Industry Act, 1926 (16 & 17 Geo. V, ch. 28). (S.R. & O., 1983, No. 1059.) 
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The Merchant Shipping Load Line Convention (Colonial) No. 1 Order, 1933. 
Dated 10 November 1933. (S.R. & O., 1983, No. 1075.) 


GREAT BRITAIN: COLONIES, ETC. 
British Guiana. 
An Ordinance to make better provision for the constitution and management 
of co-operative credit banks. No. 28 of 1933. Assented to, 12 October 1983. (Official 
Gazette, 14 October 1933, p. 993.) 


Hong Kong. 

An Ordinance for the establishment and administration of a Mercantile Marine 
Assistance Fund in Hong Kong. No. 24 of 1933. Assented to, 13 October 1933. 
(Hong Kong Government Gazette, 13 October 1933, p. 691.) 

Notification No. 660, under Ordinance No. 27 of 1932 (Factories and Work- 
shops). Regulations. Fire precautions in factories and workshops. Dated 4 October 
1933. (Hong Kong Government Gazette, 6 October 1933, p. 666.) 


Kenya. 

Government Notice No. 657 under the Compulsory Labour (Regulation) 
Ordinance, 1932 : Regulations. Dated 29 September 1933. (Supplement No. 46 
to the Official Gazette, 10 October 1933, p. 485.) 


Malta. 

* An Act to regulate the weekly rest of certain classes of workers. No. XL of 
1933. Assented to, 1 August 1933. 

Atto per regolare il riposo settimanale di certe categorie di operai. Sanzionato 
il 1° agosto 1933. N. XL del 19383. 


(Supplement to Malta Government Gazette, 1 August 1933, p. II.) 


Nigeria. 

Regulations made under the Minerals Ordinance (Chaper 93): Safe Mining 
(Amendment) Regulations, 1933. No. 41 of 1933. Dated 9 October 1933. (Supple- 
ment to the Nigeria Gazette, No. 65, 2 November 1933.) 


North Borneo. 
* Ordinance No. 4: The Prohibition of Forced Labour Ordinance, 1933. Dated 
14 July 1933. (Official Gazette, 1 August 1933, p. 99.) 


Sarawak. 

Notification No. 603 that the operation of Order No. L-5(Labour Emergency), 
1930, is continued for a period of six months as from 30 September 1933. Dated 
6 October 1933. (The Sarawak Government Gazette, 16 October 1933, p. 326.) 


GREECE 


Legislative Decree to defer the coming into operation of Act No. 5733 respecting 
social insurance. Dated 22 July 1983. (Eph. Kyb., I, 1933, No. 209, p. 1197.) 


HUNGARY 


1933. évi XXV. térvénycikk a Réméban 1932. jalius hé 5. napjan kelt magyar- 
olasz légiforgalmi egyezmény becikkelyezésérél. 1933. évi oktéber hé 12. napjan. 
(Orsz4gos Térvénytar, 13 October 1933, p. 254.) 

[Act No. XXV of 1933, to ratify the Aerial Navigation Treaty concluded at 
Rome on 5 July 1932 between Italy and Hungary. Dated 12 October 1933.] 
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INDIA 


* An Act further to amend the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1923. No. XV 
of 1933. Assented to 9 September 1933. (Gazette of India, 16 September 1933, 
Part IV, p. 27.) 

Notification No. F. 16-1/33-G. — In exercise of the powers conferred by sub- 
section (1) of section 218 of the Indian Merchant Shipping Act, 1923 (XXI of 
1923), and in supersession of the rules published with the notifications of the 
Government of India in the Home Department, No. 1902 (Sanitary), dated 14 
October 1910, and in the Department of Education, Health and Lands, Nos. 406-H. 
(G.) dated 5 March 1931, 1276-H. (G.) dated 16 July 1931 and F. 34/32-G., dated 
11 January 1933 ; the Indian Pilgrim Ships Rules, 1933. Dated 17 October 1933. 
(Gazette of India (Extraordinary), 20 October 1933, Part I, p. 1042.) 

[Safety Regulations, etc.] 


IRISH FREE STATE 


Acht Loingis Cheannaiochta (Convensiuin um Shabhaltacht agus um Ualach- 
Line), 1933. Uimh. 42 de 1933. 3adh la de Mhi na Samhna, 1933. 

Merchant Shipping (Safety and Load Line Conventions) Act, 1933. No. 42 
of 1933. Assented to 3 November 1933. ° 


ITALY 


Regio decreto-legge 8 giugno 1933, n. 1294. Proroga della durata di appli- 
cazione del R. decreto-legge 2 aprile 1932 n. 372, contenente norme eccezionali 
per il collocamento a riposo anticipato del personale ferro-tranviario. (G. U., 


1988, No. 242, p. 4762.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 1294, to prolong the operation of Legislative Decree 
No. 372 of 2 April 1932, issuing special rules for the early superannuation of railway 
and tramway employees. Dated 8 June 1933.] 


Regio decreto 4 agosto 1933, n. 1164. Norme circa la indennit& da corrispondersi 
in caso di infortunio sul lavoro ai palombari ed agli equipaggi delle navi iscritte 
nel Possedimento delle isole dell’Egeo, addette alla pesca delle spugne in Libia. 
(G. U., 1938, No. 215, p. 4098.) 

[Royal Decree No. 1164, to issue rules for the compensation to be paid for 
industrial accidents to divers and crews of vessels registered in the Italian pos- 
sessions among the Aegean Islands and engaged in sponge fishing in Libya. Dated 
4 August 1933.] 

Decreto ministeriale 20 agosto 1933. Norme integrative per l’applicazione 
degli articoli 48 e 44 del regulamento approvato con R. decreto 12 maggio 1927, 
numero 824, sui recipienti contenenti dei gas compressi, liquefatti o disciolti. 
(G. U., 1933, No. 209, p. 4018.) 

[Ministerial Decree to issue supplementary provisions for the administration 
of sections 43 and 44 of the Regulations approved by Royal Decree No. 824 of 
12 May 1927 respecting receptacles containing compressed or liquefied gases, 
or gases in solution. Dated 20 August 1933.] 

Regio decreto 21 settembre 1933, n. 1319. Approvazione della Convenzione 
per la protezione contro gli infortuni degli operai addetti al carico ed allo scarico 
delle navi. (G. U., 1988, No. 245, p. 4835.) 

[Royal Decree No. 1319, to ratify the Draft Convention concerning the pro- 
tection against accidents of workers employed in loading or unloading ships. Dated 
21 September 1933.] 


Decreto ministeriale 26 settembre 1933. Estensione nelle norme relative alla 
disciplina del lavoro portuale alla rada di Marzamemi (Catania). (G. U., 1933, 
No. 235, p. 4579.) 

[Ministerial Decree to extend the rules respecting the regulation of dock labour 
to the harbour of Marzamemi (Catania). Dated 26 September 1933.] 
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Decreto ministeriale 5 ottobre 1988. Clausola da inserire delle condizioni di 
polizza per l’assicurazione facoltative contro gli infortuni. (G. U., 1933, No. 239, 
p. 4691.) / 

[Ministerial Decree to prescribe a clause to be inserted in policies for voluntary 
accident insurance. Dated 5 October 1933.] . 








LITHUANIA 






Butu nuomos miestuose istatymo panaikinimas (V.Z. Nr. 162, cil. 1146). . 
Nr. 2944. (Vyriausybés Zinios, 1933, No. 427, p. 2.) 

[Repeal of the Act respecting the rents of dwellings in towns (V.Z. No. 162, / 
item 1146). No. 2944. Gazetted 10 October 1933.] 










Memel Territory. 
Istatymas apie ginczu, kilusiu iss nuomos sutarcziu taikinima. Nr. 109, 1933 

m. rugséjo mén. 15 d. ; 
Gesetz betreffend die Schlichtung von Streitigkeiten aus Pachtvertrigen. } 

Nr. 109. Vom 15. September 1933. 
(Amtsblatt des Memelgebietes, 1933, No. 104, p. 775.) 
Policinis palieprimas lieczias priemones wiessam saugumui ir twarkei palaikyti. | 

1933 m. liepos mén, 13 d. 
Polizeiverordnung betreffend Massnahmen zur Aufrechterhaltung der dffent- 

lichen Sicherheit und Ordnung. Vom 13. Juli 1933. 
(Amtsblatt des Memelgebietes, 1933, No. 85, p. 670.) 

[Arbeitsgenehmigung]. 
















LUXEMBURG 









Arrété ministériel du 4 octobre 1933, réglant l’admission des ouvriers de natio- 
nalité étrangére aux travaux de vendange de l’année 1933. 

Ministerialbeschluss vom 4. Oktober 1933, betreffend Regelung der Zulassung 
von auslindischen Arbeitern zu den Weinerntearbeiten des Jahres 1933. 

(Mémorial, 1933, No. 49, p. 772.) 

Arrété du 18 octobre 1933, portant revision de l’arrété du 11 octobre 1930, 
concernant la fixation de la durée des préts & consentir par le Fonds d’améliorations 
agricoles. 

Beschluss vom 18. Oktober 1933, betr. Revision jenes vom 11. Oktober 1930, 
iiber die Festsetzung der Frist der vom landwirtschaftlichen Meliorationsfonds 
bewilligten Darlehen. 

(Memorial, 1933, No. 53, p. 795.) 


Arrété du 31 octobre 1933, portant modification des classes de risques en matiére 
d’assurance agricole et forestiére. 

Beschluss vom 381. Oktober 1933, wodurch die Gefahrenklassenziffern i. S. 
land- und forstwirtschaftliche Unfallversicherung abgeindert werden. 
(Memorial, 1933, No. 56, p. 826.) 



















MEXICO (UNITED STATES OF) 


Reglamento del Departamento Federal del Trabajo. 29 de Agosto de 1983. 
(Diario Oficial, 1938, No. 9, p. 131.) 
[Regulations for the Federal Labour Department. Dated 29 August 1933.] 
Reglamento de la Procuraduria Federal de la Defensa del Trabajo, 29 de Agosto 
de 1933. (Diario Oficial, 1933, No. 9, p. 134.) 
[Regulations for the Federal Solicitor’s Office for Legal Aid to Workers. Dated 
29 August 1933.] 
* Decreto que reforma la ley Federal del Trabajo. 6 de Octubre de 1933. (Diario 


Oficial, 1983, No. 26, p. 485.) 
[Decree to amer i the Federal Labour Code. Dated 6 October 1933.] 
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MOROCCO 


Arrété viziriel du 14 octobre 1933 (23 joumada ITI 1352) modifiant et complétant 
Varrété viziriel du 25 janvier 1928 (2 chaabane 1346) déterminant les conditions 
d’application de la législation sur les accidents du travail, en ce qui concerne le 
fonds de garantie et le fonds spécial dit « des blessés de la guerre » victimes d’acci- 
dents du travail. (B. O., 1933, No. 1098, p. 1094.) 

Arrété du secrétaire général du Protectorat modifiant larrété du 26 aot 1933 
portant fixation du tarif des frais d’hospitalisation en matiétre d’accidents du 
travail. Du 27 octobre 1933. (B. O., 1933, No. 1097, p. 1078.) 

Arrété viziriel du 10 novembre 1933 (21 rejeb 1352) fixant les attributions 
du service de la marine marchande et des péches maritimes. (B. O., 1933, No. 1099, 
p. 1142.) 


NETHERLANDS 


Wet van den 28sten Juli 1933, tot wijziging en aanvulling van de wet van 
25 December 1878 (Staatsblad no. 222), houdende regeling der voorwaarden tot 
verkrijging der bevoegdheid van arts, tandarts, apotheker, vroedvrouw en apo- 
thekers-bediende, laatstelijk gewijzigd bij de wet van 24 November 1922 (Staats- 
blad no. 613). (Staatsblad, 1933, No. 405.) 

[Act to amend and supplement the Act of, 25 December 1878 respecting the 
conditions for qualification as a medical practitioner, dentist, pharmaceutical 
chemist, midwife or assistant in a chemist’s shop, as last amended by the Act 
of 24 November 1922. Dated 28 July 1933.] 


Wet van den 25sten October 1933, tot wettelijke voorziening naar aanleiding 
van het Koninklijk besluit van 8 Juni 1933 (Staatsblad no. 311) tot instelling van 
een Department van Algemeen Bestuur, dat den naam zal dragen van Ministerie 
van Sociale Zaken, en tot wijziging van den naam van het Ministerie van Econo- 
mische Zaken en Arbeid. (Staatsblad, 1933, No. 533.) 

[Act to make statutory provision in respect of the Royal Decree of 8 June 1933 
to establish a Department entitled “ Ministry of Social Affairs ’’, and to change 
the name of the Ministry of Economic Affairs and Labour to “ Ministry of Economic 
Affairs’. Dated 25 October 1933.] 


Besluit van den 5den September 1933, tot vaststelling van het tijdstip, waarop 
de wet van 28 Juli 1933 (Staatsblad no. 405), tot wijziging en aanvulling van de wet 
van 25 December 1878 (Staatsblad no. 222), houdende regeling der voorwaarden 
tot verkrijging der Bevoegdheid van arts, tandarts, apotheker, vroedvrouw en 
apothekersbediende, in werking zal treden. (Staatsblad, 1933, No. 467). 

[Decree to fix the date for the coming into operation of the Act of 28 July 1933 
to amend and supplement the Act of 25 December 1878 respecting the conditions 
for qualification as a medical practitioner, dentist, pharmaceutical chemist, mid- 
wife or assistant in a chemist’s shop. Dated 5 September 1933.] 


* Besluit van den 25sten September 1933, houdende bekendmaking van den 
tekst van het Arbeidsbesluit 1920, zooals dat besluit laatstelijk bij Koninklijk 
besluit van 12 Juli 1933, Staatsblad no. 363, is gewijzigd. (Staatsblad, 1933, 
No. 488.) 

[Decree to promulgate the text of the Labour Decree, 1920, as last amended 
by the Royal Decree of 12 July 1933. Dated 25 September 1933.] 


Besluit van den 14den October 1933, tot bepaling van het tijdstip, waarop 
de Bedrijfsradenwet (wet van 7 April 1933, Staatsblad no. 160) in werking treedt. 
(Staatsblad, 1933, No. 522.) 

[Decree to fix the date for the coming into operation of the Industrial Councils 
Act of 7 April 1933. Dated 14 October 1933.] 


* Besluit van den 20sten October 1933, tot wijziging yan het Algemeen Regle- 
ment Dienst. (Staatsblad, 1933, No. 527.) 

[Decree to amend the General Service Regulations (for railways). Dated 20 
October 1933.] 
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NEW ZEALAND 


Order in Council declaring chrome dermatitis to be a disease within the operation 
of the Workers’ Compensation Act, 1922, and its Amendment. Dated 18 September 
1933. (New Zealand Gazette, 21 September 1933, p. 2396.) 


NICARAGUA 


Disposicién sobre embarque y desembarque de mercaderias, en buques, por 
obreros nicaragiienses. 3 de Julio de 1933. (La Gaceta, 1933, No. 155, p. 1369.) 

{Instruction respecting the loading and unloading of vessels by Nicaraguan 
workers. Dated 3 July 1933.] 

Decreto : se dispone impedir la entrada al pais de inmigrantes sin recursos 
econémicos. 26 de Septiembre de 1933. (Diario Oficial, 1933, No. 217, p. 1893.) 

[Decree to prohibit the entry into Nicaragua of immigrants without means. 
Dated 26 September 1933.} 


POLAND 


* Ustawa z dnia 28 marca 1933 r. o ubezpieczeniu spolecznem. Poz. 396. 
(Dziennik Ustaw, 1933, No. 51, p. 903.) 

[Act respecting social insurance. Dated 28 March 1933.] 

Oswiadczenie Prezesa Rady Ministréw z dnia 26 maja 1933 r. o wyrazeniu 
zgody Sejmu Slaskiego na wejicie w zycie na obszarze cieczyiskiej czesci woje- 
woédztwa slaskiego rozporzadzenia Prezydenta Rzeczypospolitej z dnia 22 marca 
1928 r. w sprawie zmiany niektérych przepisé6w prawnych, dotyczacych ubez- 
pieczenia w bractwach gérniczych. Poz. 315. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1933, No. 39, 

. 755.) 
. [Proclamation to declare the assent of the Silesian Diet to the coming into 
operation of the Order of 22 March 1928 to amend various legislative provisions 
respecting insurance with miners’ mutual benefit societies, in the Teschen part 
of the province of Silesia. Dated 26 May 1933.] 


Rozporzadzenie Ministra Sprawiedliwé6sci z dnia 14 czerwca 1933 r. wydane 
w porozumieniu z Ministrem Opieki Spolecznej w sprawie wsilasciwosci Panstwo- 
wych Urzedéw Poéésrednictwa Pracy do wnoszenia i popierania oskarzenia przed 
sadami grodzkiemi. Poz. 372. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1933, No. 46, p. 863.) 

[Order respecting the competence of the public employment exchanges for the 
purpose of suing in the town courts. Dated 14 June 1933.]} 


Silesia. 

Ustawa z dnia 17 maja 1933 roku w sprawie upowaznienia Slaskiej Rady 
Wojewédzkeij do zaciagania pozyczek z Funduszu Pracy. Poz. 25. (Dziennik 
Ustaw (Slaskich), 1933, No. 14, p. 129.) 

[Act to empower the Silesian provincial council to borrow from the Employ- 
ment Fund. Dated 17 May 1933.] 


Ustawa z dnia 17 maja 1933 roku o wyrazeniu zgody na wejécie w zycie na 
obszarze Wojewédztwa Slaskiego rozporzadzenia Prezydenta Rzeczypospolitej z 
dnia 15 lipca 1927 r. o izbach przemylowo-handlowych. Poz. 25. (Dziennik Ustaw 
(Slaskich), 1988, No. 15, p. 131.) 

{Act to proclaim the assent to the coming into operation in the Province of 
Silesia of the Order of 15 July 1927 respecting chambers of industry and com- 
merce. Dated 17 May 1933.] 


Ustawa z dnia 17 maja roku 0 wyrszeniu zgody na wojécie w zycie na obszarze 
Wojewédstwa Slaskiego rozporzadzenia Prezydenta Rzeczypospolitej z dnia 
7 ezerwca 1927 r. 0 prawie przemysiowem. Poz. 27. (Dziennik Ustaw (Slaskich), 
1938, No. 15, p. 131.) 

[Act to proclaim the assent to the coming into operation in the Province of 
Silesia of the Order of 7 June 1927 respecting industrial law. Dated 17 May 19383.] 
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PORTUGAL 


Decreto-lei no. 23:116 — Dé nova redaccao ao artigo 3° do decreto no. 18:085, 
que regula a assisténcia médica e proteccéo aos emigrantes portugueses — Manda 
organizar 0 quadro dos criados de bordo que prestem servicgo em navios de emi- 
grantes. 11 de outubre de 1933. (Diario do Govérno, 1933, No. 231, p. 1733.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 23116, to amend section 3 of Decree No. 18085 respecting 
medical attendance and protection of Portuguese emigrants, and to provide for 
the organisation of the staff of stewards for emigrant ships. Dated 11 October 
1933.] 

Decreto-lei no. 23:200 —- Promulga diversas disposigses sébre a segurancga 
da vida humana no mar. 8 de novembre de 1933. (Diario do Govérno, 1933, No. 251, 
p. 1825.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 23200, to issue various regulations concerning safety 
of life at sea. Dated 3 November 1933.] 


* Decreto-lei no. 23:228 — Promulga a Carta Organica do Imperio Colonial 
Portugués. 15 de novembre de 1933. (Diario do Govérno, 1933, No. 261, p. 1891.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 23228, to promulgate the Charter of the Portuguese 
Colonial Empire. Dated 15 November 1933.] 


Decreto no. 23:148 — Actualiza as penalidades constantes do artigo 37° do 
regulamento das industrias insalubres, inc6modas, perigosas, ou téxicas, aprovado 
pelo decreto no. 8:364, 19 de outubro de 1933. {Diario do Govérno, 1933, No. 238, 
p. 1769.) 

[Decree No. 23148, respecting the adaptation of the penalties laid down in 
section 37 of the Regulations for unhealthy, obnoxious and dangerous industries, 
approved by Decree No. 8364. Dated 19 October 1933.] 


Decreto no. 23:210 — Determina que continuem a ser desempenhados pela 
Inspeccaéo de Seguros até 30 de junho de 1934 os servigos respeitantes os seguros 
contra desastres no trabalho que se encontravam a seu cargo a data da publicacao 
do decreto-lei no. 23:053. 9 de novembro de 1933. (Diario do Govérno, 1933, No. 256, 
p. 1863.) 

[Decree No. 23210, to provide that the duties connected with insurance against 
industrial accidents which were being performed by the Insurance Inspectorate 
on the date of promulgation of Legislative Decree No. 23053 shall continue to be 
performed by it until 30 June 1934. Dated 9 November 1933.] 


RUMANIA 


Decret regal nr. 1,242: lege pentru modificarea art. 44 din legea colonizarii, 
publicata in Monitorul Oficial nr. 157 din 17 Iulie 1930. 24 Aprilie 1933. (Monitorul 
Oficial, 1933, No. 97, p. 3046.) 

[Royal Decree No. 1242 : Act to amend section 44 of the Land Settlement Act 
promulgated in Monitorul Oficial No. 157 of 17 July 1930. Dated 24 April 
1933.] 

Decret regal nr. 2,524: regulamentul privitor la aplicarea legii pentru unificarea 
asigurarilor sociale [si] regulamentul de modul si masura in care se aplica dispozitiu- 
nile legii contabilitatii publice in asigurarile sociale. 5 Octomvrie 1933. (Monitorul 
Oficial, 1933, No. 237, p. 6400.) 

[Royal Decree No. 2524, issuing regulations under the Act to consolidate the 
social insurance system, and regulations respecting the manner in which and extent 
to which the provisions of the Public Accounts Acts apply to social insurance. 
Dated 5 October 1933.] 


Decret regal nr. 2,707 din 2 Noemvrie 1933. Regulament pentru organizarea 
si functionarea Serviciilor agricole judetene si a Inspectoratelor agricole. (Monitorul 
Oficial, 1933, No. 262, p. 7108.) 

[Royal Decree No. 2707, to approve the regulations for the organisation and 
duties of the prefectural agricultural offices and the agricultural inspection offices. 
Dated 2 November 1933.] 
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SPAIN 


Orden manteniendo, con caracter permanente, para toda la regién de Levante 
la excepcién ordenada, por Decreto de 15 de octubre de 1931, para la recoleccién 
de naranjas en cuanto a la preferencia de obreros de la localidad, ampliandola 
a las operaciones que se indican. 30 de Septiembre de 1933. (Gaceta de Madrid, 
1933, No. 274, p. 8.) 

[Order to confirm and render permanent for the whole of the Eastern region 
the exception laid down in the Decree of 15 October 1931 respecting the orange 
harvest regarding the preference to be given to local workers, and to extend the 
exception to the operations specified. Dated 30 September 1933.] 


Decreto modificando el articulo 3° del Real decreto de 9 de Diciembre de 1927, 
que condiciona el derecho a emigrar de los espafoles repatriados en estado de 
indigencia. 30 de Septiembre de 1933. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1933, No. 278, p. 119.) 

[Decree to amend section 3 of the Decree of 9 December 1927 respecting the 
emigration rights of Spaniards who have been repatriated on account of indigence. 
Dated 30 September 1933.] 

Orden aprobando el Reglamento para la aplicacién del Convenio Internacional 
de 1929 para la seguridad de la vida humana en el mar, en su capitulo IV (Radio- 
telegrafia), ratificado por el Gobierno de la Republica en 22 de Junio de 1982. 
8 de Noviembre de 1933. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1933, No. 313, p. 944.) 

[Order to approve the regulations for the enforcement of chapter IV of the 
International Convention of 1929 respecting safety of life at sea (wireless tele- 
graphy), ratified by the Government of the Republic on 22 June 1932. Dated 
8 November 1933.] 

Orden disponiendo que los articulos 33 al 49 contenidos en el capitulo V, “ Segu- 
ridad de la navegacién ”’, del Convenio Internacional para la seguridad de la vida 
humana en el mar, se entiendan desarrollados en la forma que se inserta. 8 de 
Noviembre de 1933. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1933, No. 318, p. 1034.) 

[Order to prescribe the measures for carrying out sections 33 to 49 of chapter V, 
“Safety in navigation”’, of the International Convention concerning safety of 
life at sea. Dated 3 November 1933.] 

Orden disponiendo se consideren derogados los articulos 323, 325 y 326 del 
Reglamento de los Servicios de Prisiones de 14 de Noviembre de 1930. 4 de Noviem- 
bre de 1938. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1938, No. 811, p. 901 ; Errata : No. 312, p. 931.) 

[Order to repeal sections 323, 325, and 326 of the Prison Regulations of 
14 November 1930. Dated 4 November 1933.] 

[Pay for prisoners’ work.] 


SWEDEN 


Kungl. Maj:ts kungoérelse angaende tillampningen av 14 och. 15 §§ i lagen den 
80 juni 1913 (nr 120) om allmin pensionsférsikring. Den 15 augusti 1933. (Svensk 


Férfattningssamling, 19383, No. 542, p. 1071.) 
[Royal Notification No. 542, respecting the administration of sections 14 and 


15 of the Act of 30 June 1913 (No. 120) respecting general pension insurance. 
Dated 15 August 1933.] 

Kungl. Maj:ts kungérelse om andrad lydelse av § 49 férordingen den 15 februari 
1881 (nr 7) angaende lotsverket. Den 6 oktober 1933. (Svensk Férfattningssamling, 
1933, No. 567, p. 1131.) 

[Royal Notification No. 567, to amend section 49 of Order No. 7 of 15 February 
1881, respecting pilotage. Dated 6 October 1933.] 

Kungl. Maj:ts kungérelse om dndrad lydelse av § 19 férordningen den 
12 november 1880 (nr 64) angdende skeppsmitning. Den 6 oktober 1933. (Svensk 


Férfattningssamling, 1933, No. 568, p. 1132.) 
[Royal Notification No. 568, to amend section 19 of Order No. 64 of 12 November 


1880 respecting ship surveying. Dated 6 October 1933.] 


Kungl. Maj:ts kungérelse om Andrad lydelse av §§ 34, 35 och 36 kungérelsen 
den 20 april 1928 (nr 85) med vissa bestimmelser rérande tillimpningen av fér- 
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ordningen den 26 maj 1922 (nr 383) om luftfart. Den 27 oktober 1933. (Svensk 


Foérfattningssamling, 1933, No. 600, p. 1183.) 

[Royal Notification No. 600, to amend sections 34, 35, and 36 of Notification 
No. 85 of 20 April 1928, to issue regulations for the administration of Order No. 383 
of 26 May 1922, respecting aerial navigation. Dated 27 October 1933.] 


SWITZERLAND 


Arrété de l’Assemblée fédérale élevant la subvention allouée par la Confédéra- 
tion aux caisses d’assurance-chémage des industries dans la géne. Du 5 octobre 
1933. (Recueil des lois fédérales, 1933, No. 37, p. 836.) 

Beschluss der Bundesversammlung tiber die Erhéhung des Bundesbeitrages 
an die Arbeitslosenkassen notleidender Industrien. Vom 5. Oktober 1933. (Eid- 
gendéssische Gesetzsammlung, 1933, No. 37, p. 816.) 

Arrété fédéral interdisant l’ouverture et l’agrandissement de grands magasins, 
de maisons d’assortiment, de magasins & prix uniques et de maisons 4 succursales 
multiples. Du 14 octobre 1933. (Recueil des lois fédérales, 1933, No. 37, p. 845.) 

Bundesbeschluss iiber das Verbot der Eréffnung und Erweiterung von Waren- 
hiusern, Kaufhiusern, LEinheitspreisgeschiften und Filialgeschiften. Vom 
14, Oktober 1933. (Eidgenéssische Gesetzsammlung, 1933, No. 37, p. 825.) 

Arrété fédéral concernant la reconstitution des réserves de matériel militaire 
et l’exécution d’autres travaux extraordinaire destinés & combattre le chémage. 
Du 14 octobre 1933. (Recueil des lois fédérales, 1933, No. 38, p. 868.) 

Bundesbeschluss tiber die Aufnung militarischer Materialreserven und andere 
ausserordentliche Arbeiten zur Bekimpfung der Arbeitslosigkeit. Vom 14. Oktober 
1933. (Eidgendéssische Gesetzsammlung, 1933, No. 38, p. 848.) 

Ordonnance C réglant le service des allocations de crise aux chémeurs. Du 
23 octobre 1933. (Recueil des lois fédérales, 1933, No. 38, p. 873.) 

Verordnung C iiber die Krisenunterstiitzung fiir Arbeitslose. Vom 23. Oktober 
1933. (Eidgendéssische Gesetzsammlung, 1933, No. 38, p. 853.) 

Ordonnance I relative 4 l’arrété fédéral du 14 octobre 1933 interdisant l’ouver- 
ture et l’agrandissement de grands magasins, de maisons d’assortiment, de maga- 
sins & prix uniques et de maisons 4 succursales multiples du 28 novembre 1933. 

Verordnung I zum Bundesbeschluss vom 14. Oktober 1933 iiber das Verbot 
der Eréffnung und Erweiterung von Warenhiausern, Kaufhiusern, Einheitspreis- 
geschiften und Filialgeschaiften. Vom 28. November 1933. 

Ordonnance No. 1 du département fédéral de l’Economie publique concernant 
larrété fédéral interdisant l’ouverture et l’agrandissement de grands magasins, 
de maisons d’assortiment, de magasins 4 prix uniques et de maisons 4 succursales 
multiples. Du 29 novembre 1933. 

Verfiigung Nr. 1 des eidgendssischen Volkswirtschaftsdepartements betr. 
Bundesbeschluss iiber das Verbot der Eréffnung und Erweiterung von Waren- 
hiusern, Kaufhiusern, Einheitspreisgeschiften und Filialgeschiften. Vom 
29. November 1933. 


Geneva. 
Loi modifiant l’article 3 de la loi du 22 décembre 1924 sur l’assurance scolaire 
obligatoire en cas de maladie. Du 21 octobre 1933. (Feuille d’avis, 1983, No. 279, 


p. 1191.) 


Ticino. 

Decreto legislativo concernente il riposo domenicale nelle aziende non soggette 
alla legislazione federale. Del 23 giugno 1933. 

[Legislative Decree respecting Sunday rest in undertakings not subject to 
Federal legislation. Dated 23 June 1933.] 


Valais. 


* Loi du 18 janvier 1933 sur la protection ouvriére. 
Gesetz vom 18. Januar 1933 betreffend den Arbeiterschutz. 
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Zug. 

Gesetz betreffend die Festlegung von Mindestléhnen. Vom 28. Mai 1933. (Amt- 
liche Sammlung der Gesetze und Verordnungen des Kantons Zug, 1933, No. 17, 
p- 93.) 

[Offentliche Arbeiten.] 


URUGUAY 


Decreto-Ley No. 9.087-2: se amplia el porcentaje para la contratacién de 
obreros sin recurrir a las Comisiones de Distribucién del Trabajo. 1 de Septiembre 
de 1933. (Diario Oficial, 1933, No. 8127, p. 489-A.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 9087-2, to raise the percentage of wage-earning 
employees who may be engaged without reference to the labour distribution 
boards. Dated 1 September 1933.] 


Decreto-Ley No. 9.088-2 : se forma el Instituto Nacional del Trabajo y Servicios 
Anexados, concentrando las Oficinas del Trabajo, Represién del Alcoholismo y 
Pesas y Medidas. 6 de Septiembre de 1933. (Diario Oficial, 1933, No. 8130, p. 525-A.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 9088-2, to establish the National Institute of Labour 
and Allied Services, comprising the Labour Office, the Office for the Prevention 
of Drunkenness, and the Weights and Measures Office. Dated 6 September 1933.] 





Book Notes 


INTERNATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


International Labour Office. International Labour Conference. Seventeenth 
Session, Geneva, 1933. Record of Proceedings. Geneva, 1933. xxx1 + 780 pp. 


International Survey of Social Services. Studies and Reports, Series M 
(Social Insurance), No. 11. Geneva, International Labour Office ; London, P. S. 
King, 1933. Distributed in the United States by the World Peace Foundation. 
xxi + 688 pp. 15s.; $4. 

In this volume the facts relating to the organisation of social services and their 
cost have been brought together for the first time on an international scale. 

An introductory chapter describes the steps which led up to the compilation 
of the volume and explains the methods adopted by the Office. This is followed 
by a series of monographs on the work done in 1930—the latest year for which it 
has been possible to collect the material—by sdcial services in the following coun- 
tries : Australia, Belgium, Bulgaria, Canada, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Finland, 
France, Germany, Great Britain, Hungary, India, the Irish Free State, Italy, 
Japan, Luxemburg, the Netherlands, Poland, Rumania, Spain, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, the Union of South Africa, and Yugoslavia. 

Each monograph begins with population statistics drawn from the most recent 
census returns. Then comes a succinct account of the national legislation relating 
to social insurance, compulsory and voluntary, together with figures showing the 
number of persons insured, the income and expenditure of insurance institutions, 
their assets and their balance sheets. Next, a similar survey is made of the services 
responsible for social assistance. This is followed by an analysis of the national 
legislation relating to housing, with details showing. the number of dwellings 
built with the help of the public authorities, the number of persons for whom 
accommodation was thus provided, and the grants made for this purpose. The 
last two parts of each monograph are devoted to family allowances and holidays 
with pay, and include an outline of the relevant legislation and a summary of 
the results achieved. 


—— and International Institute of Agriculture. The Rural Exodus in Germany. 
Results of Investigations made in May 1931 by Dr. H. Béxer and F. W. von 
Bt ow in the Provinces of Pomerania and Saxony and in the Free State of Saxony. 
Studies on Movements of Agricultural Population : I. Studies and Reports (of 
the I. L. O.), Series K (Agriculture), No. 12. Geneva, International Labour Office ; 
London, P. S. King, 1933. Distributed in the United States by the World Peace 
Foundation. 137 pp. 3s. 6d. ; 75 cents. 

The first of a series of studies carried out by the International Labour Office 
in collaboration with the International Institute of Agriculture in accordance 
with a resolution adopted by the Mixed Advisory Agricultural Committee at its 
fourth meeting held in Rome in November 1929. The task that these two institu- 
tions were requested to undertake comprised in the first place an attempt to 
define the rural exodus and to determine the related questions which would lend 
themselves to study on the international plane. It was further suggested that 
in the economic and social study of the rural exodus the method of monographs 
should be adopted, and in particular three or four typical regions should be chosen 
and a study of these regions made on the spot by an expert from each of the two 
institutions, collaborating on the basis of an agreed p: 

The first investigation was carried out in Germany from 4 to 28 May 1931, 
but in compiling the report account has been taken of further developments in the 
question up to 1 January 1932: The investigators were Mr. F. W. von Biilow, 
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member of the Agricultural Service of the International Labour Office, and Dr. H. 
Boker, of the International Institute of Agriculture. Geographically, the field 
covered included Berlin, the Prussian Provinces of Pomerania and Saxony, and 
the Free State of Saxony. The reasons for the selection of these areas were as 
follows : Pomerania was chosen as a purely rural province with a considerable 
rural exodus ; the Province of Saxony, as a district with large industrial under- 
takings which attract the rural population and therefore promote a change of 
occupation without actual emigration ; the Free State of Saxony, as providing 
an opportunity for studying the special conditions of home industries in country 
districts. The chief object of the visit to Berlin was to learn the views of the central 
authorities and central organisations. After a short introduction, the study deals 
in turn with the nature of the rural exodus, the natural and economic conditions 
of agricultural production in the districts visited, the extent, composition and 
direction of the rural exodus, its causes, and measures to arrest it. A concluding 
chapter follows and sixteen statistical tables are given in the appendix. 


Bureau international de |’Enseignement technique. Congrés international de 
Venseignement technique, Bruxelles, 25-29 septembre 1932. Sous le Haut Patronage 
de Sa Majesté le Roi des Belges. Compte rendu des travaux. Tome I. Organisation 
générale, assemblées, veux, réceptions. 419 pp. Tome II. Rapports. 1,101 + xvi pp. 
Paris, 1933. 

The International Bureau of Technical Education has recently published two 
volumes containing the report of the International Congress of Technical Education 
which was held under its auspices in Brussels in 19382. The first volume contains 
data relating to the general organisation of the Congress, the list of participants, 
the reports of the sittings of the different committees, the text of the speeches and 
addresses, the recommendations adopted by the committees or the plenary sessions, 
and some information on visits to different institutions organised in connection 
with the Congress. The second volume contains a great deal of information on all 
the questions on the agenda, in the shape of the numerous national reports on which 
the discussions were based. 


—— Les informations du B.I.E.T. Feuille d’informations, No. 1, July 1933. 
Administration et rédaction, 2 place de la Bourse, Paris, II®. 51 pp. 


The International Bureau of Technical Education issued in July 1933 the first 
number of its special organ, Les informations du B.I.E.T., which is published in 
Paris at the headquarters of the Bureau. At present, the publication is not a review 
containing articles on theoretical questions, but a bulletin of current information. 
The first number contains, in the official part, information on the Bureau, its consti- 
tution and activities, extracts from the minutes of the meetings of the Managing 
Committee, and the agenda of the next International Congress on Technical Educa- 
tion, which is to be held in 1984 at Barcelona, under the auspices of the International 
Bureau. The second part of the bulletin contains communications relating to 
vocational and technical education in Germany, the United States, Great Britain, 
and Poland. 


Internationales Buchdrucker-Sekretariat. Protokoll des XII. Internationalen 
Buchdrucker-Kongresses, abgehalten in Neuenburg (Schweiz) vom 20. bis 23. August 
1933. Berne, 1983. 158 pp. 


Okumenischer Rat fiir praktisches Christentum. Internationales Sozialwissen- 
schaftliches Institut; Forschungsabteilung. Die Kirchen und die Arbeitsvermittlung. 
Geneva, 1933. 18 pp. 


Union douaniére européenne. Aflas économique de I’Europe. Cartes, notices, 
graphiques, statistiques. Fascicule No. 2. La Tchécoslovaquie et ! Europe. Inventaire 
de la production européenne continentale et coloniale. Publié sous le patronage du 
ministére francais du Commerce et de I’Industrie et du ministére des Affaires étran- 
géres de Tchécoslovaquie par Lucien CoqueEt. Paris, 1983. 24 pp. 20 fr. 

The plan of the “ Economic Atlas of Europe ”, of which the above pamphlet 
dealing with Czechoslovakia forms the second instalment, was outlined in the 
International Labour Review, Vol. XXII, No. 4, November 1930, page 568. 
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Departamento nacional del Trabajo. Clasificacién de Actividades. Anteproyecto 
formulado por la Jefatura de Organizacién Profesional en cumplimiento del Decreto 
del Poder Ejecutivo Nacional de fecha 16 de enero de 1933, niimero 16,116, y de la 
Resolucién de la Presidencia del Departamento Nacional del Trabajo de fecha 20 de 
abril del proprio aio. Buenos Aires, 1933. 53 pp. 


AUSTRALIA 

QUEENSLAND 

Department of Public Lands. Land Administration Board. Report on Repro- 
ductive Works of Unemployment Relief initiated by the Department of Public Lands 
and its Sub- Departments of Prickly-pear Land Commission, Irrigation and Forestry. 
Brisbane, 1933. 24 pp., illustr. 

This report was analysed in Industrial and Labour Information. Vol. XLVIII, 
No. 12, 18 December 1933, page 364. 


Department of Public Works. Main Roads Commission. Twelfth Annual Report 
of the Commissioner of Main Roads for Year ended 30 June 1933. Brisbane, 1933. 


61 pp. 2s. 6d. 


Reports of Enquiry into Lead Poisoning and its Incidence, Mount Isa, Queensland, 
May 1933. Brisbane, Govt. Printer, 1933. 41 pp., tables, diagrams. 3s. 

The first part of this report contains recommendations relating to legal regu- 
lations for the protection of health and the prevention of lead poisoning and the 
compensation and notification of cases of lead poisoning. The second part contains 
the medical report concerning the risks of plumbism in hazardous occupations, the 
incidence of lead poisoning at Mount Isa, early diagnosis, prognosis and prevention. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA 


Ministry of Industry. Factories and Steam Boilers Department. Annual Report 
for the Year ending 31 December 1932. Adelaide, 1983. 23 pp. 


BELGIUM 

Ministére de I’Intérieur. Office central de Statistique. Annuaire statistique de 
la Belgique et du Congo belge 1933. Tome LV. Brussels, 1933. cxxvi1 + 261 pp. 
20 fr. 


BRAZIL 

Legislagao Social-Trabalhista. Coletanea de decretos feita por determinacaéo 
do Ministro do Trabalho, Industria e Comércio. Edited by Alfredo Joio Louzapa. 
Rio de Janeiro, 1933. xxiv + 507 pp. 

Compilation of social legislation promulgated during the period 11 November 
1930 to 21 August 1933 by the Provisional Government of the Brazilian Republic. 


CANADA 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Division of Census and Vital Statistics. Ages 
of the Gainfully Employed Ten Years of Age and Over for Canada and the Provinces, 
1931. Ottawa, 1933. 33 pp. 


FRANCE 

Présidence du Conseil. Sous-Secrétariat d’Etat de l'économie nationale. Statis- 
tique générale de la France. Annuaire statistique. Quarante-huitiéme volume, 1932. 
Paris, Imprimerie nationale, 1933. Li + 406 + 484 pp. 


GERMANY 

Reichsanstalt fiir Arbeitsvermittlung und Arhbeitslosenversicherung. Handbuch 
der Berufe. TeilI. Berufe mit Volks-, Mittel- oder héherer Schulbildung. Bearbeitet 
in der Hauptstelle der Reichsanstalt. 3. Band. Berufsgruppen V1I-XI (Chemische 
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Industrie, Spinnstoffgewerbe, Papiererzeugung und -verarbeitung, Ledererzeugung 
und -verarbeitung). Aogeschlossen am 15. Februar 1933. Leipzig, 1933. xm + 
589 pp. 27 marks. 

The German Federal Institution for Employment Exchanges and Unemploy- 
ment Insurance has now issued the third volume of a “ handbook of trades”, a 
voluminous work in two main parts: the first deals with occupations for which 
primary, secondary, and higher-grade schools supply the necessary instruction, 
the second with the liberal professions. The present volume, which appeared early 
in 193838 and is the third volume of Part I, aims, like the first, published in 1927, 
at providing reliable information on the requirements of the different trades in the 
matter of technical education or training and the opportunities of employment 
which they offer. The trades studied in this volume are the following : chemical, 
textile, paper, and leather. As in the first volume, each trade forms the subject 
of a monograph which contains information bearing on the following points : 
(1) physical and mental aptitudes required ; (2) training and specialisation ; (3) eco- 
nomic and social position of the trade in the labour market, and the works on the 
subject that may be usefully consulted. 

This well-planned and suggestive work, prepared with the collaboration of 
experts in each field will be a valuable guide not only for vocational counsellors, 
but for all who, in the field of placing, labour protection, or social welfare, are to 
deal with the choice of a career for the young. 


Statistisches Reichsamt. Siatistisches Jahrbuch fiir das Deutsche Reich. Zwei- 
undfinfzigster Jahrgang 1933. Berlin, 1983. xu1v + 805 pp. 


GREAT BRITAIN 

Department of Overseas Trade. Economic Conditions in Egypt, July 1933. 
Report by G. H. SEtous, O.B.E. Assisted by L. B. S. Larkins. London, H.M. 
Stationery Office, 1933. 138 pp. 4s. 


INDIA 

The Seventeenth Session of the International Labour Conference. Report of the 
Delegates of the Government of India. Bulletins of Indian Industries and Labour, 
No. 51. Delhi, 1933. As. 10, or Is. 

In the conclusion to this report it is observed that some attention was given 
during the Seventeenth Session of the International Labour Conference to the 
special position of oversea countries in relation to the International Labour Office, 
and that, in spite of the fact that the Conference met at the same time as the 
London Monetary and Economic Conference, on which the attention of the world 
was focussed, several measures of far-reaching importance were discussed and put 
into final shape. 


ITALY 


nazionale per |’assistenza morale e religiosa agli operai. Dodici anni di 
vita, 1922-1933-XI. Rome, 1933. 58 pp.., illustr. 


LATVIA 

Valsts Statistiska Parvalde. Bureau de statistique. Latvijas Statistiska gada 
gramata 1932. Annuaire statistique de la Lettonie pour l'année 1932. Riga, 1933. 
xxl ++ 278 pp., diagrams. 


MEXICO 
Secretaria de la Economia nacional. Direccién general de Estadistica. Primer 
censo industrial de 1930. Resumenes generales. Vol. 1. Mexico, 1933. 


NETHERLANDS 

DUTCH INDIES 

Indisch Verslag, 1932. Vol. I. Teast van het verslag van bestuur en staat van 
Nederlandsch-Indie over het jaar 1931. The Hague, Rijksuitgeverij, dienst van de 
Nederlandsche Staatscourant, 1938. 396 pp. 
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For a summary of this report, see above under the heading “ Reports and 
Enquiries ”’. 


NORWAY 

Statistiske Centralbyra. Gardbrukernes og Smabrukernes Formue og Gjeld. 
Efter skatteligningen for 1932-1933. Fortunes et dettes des propriétaires et des petits 
propriétaires @aprés l’évaluation communale des revenus et des fortunes 1932-1933. 
Norges Offisielle Statistikk. IX. 18. Oslo, 1933. 115 pp. 


POLAND 
Ministére de l’Assistance sociale. Apergu sur l’inspection du travail en Pologne 
en 1932. Warsaw, 1938. 65 pp. 


Ministerstwa Opieki Spolecznej. Polityka panstwa wobec Mlodziezy Pracujacej 
1930-1933. By Janina MrepzinsKa. Reprinted from Pracy i Opieki Spolecznej. 
Warsaw, 1933. 69 pp. 

An account of the measures taken or contemplated during the last three years 
for the protection of young workers in Poland. 


—— Sprawozdanie ze zjazdu inspektorek pracy, 14.-15. XI, 1932. Warsaw, 
1933. 88 pp. 

Report of the third Congress of the Polish women inspectors of the work of 
women and young persons held 14-15 November 1932. The reports presented on 
the work of young persons deal with the reorganisation of the medical examinations 
and the social protection of young persons precluded by reasons of health from 
entering a career, industrial accidents, assistance to the young unemployed, etc. 
Another part of the report deals with certain questions relating to the inspection 
of women’s work. 


SWITZERLAND 

Chemins de fer fédéraux. Rapport du service de prévention des accidents sur les 
lésions oculaires accidentelles survenues dans les ateliers d’ Yverdon, de Bienne, d’ Olten, 
de Bellinzone, de Zurich et de Coire, de 1929 4 1931. Berne, 1932. 18 pp. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 

Department of Agriculture. Economic Investigation into Livestock Farming in 
the Northern Transvaal, 1927-1930. Part I. The Highveld Plateau. By J. S. P. 
Naupé, B.A., M.Sc. Bulletin No. 121. Pretoria, 1933. 67 pp. 6d. 

Special interest attaches to the chapters on farm organisation and the financial 
aspect of farming. 


Miners’ Phthisis Medical Bureau. Report upon the Work of the Miners’ Phthisis 
Medical Bureau for the three years ended 21 July 1932. Pretoria, 1933. 62 pp., 
tables. 3s. 6d. 

The last report of the Miners’ Phthisis Medical Bureau covered the year ending 
31 July 1929. The present report covers the three succeeding years ending 31 July 
1932. It recalls the work of the International Silicosis Conference held at Johan- 
nesburg in 1930 and the decisions of the Conference. In addition to its statutory 
functions, the Medical Bureau has recently undertaken the routine examination 
of persons employed in rock-drilling in connection with sewer construction in 
Johannesburg. Several cases of silicosis have arisen amongst men so employed 
and two fatal cases are recorded. The report gives in detail the results of the medical 
examination of miners under the Silicosis Act of 1925 and detailed statistics con- 
cerning cases of silicosis at different stages recorded from 1917-1918 to 1931-1932. 


UNITED STATES 

Department of Agriculture. Agricultural Adjustment Administration. The 
First Four Months under the Farm Act. By George N. PEEK. Washington, Govt. 
Printing Office, 1983. 8 pp. 
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This pamphlet, which is reprinted from the New York Times, gives a brief 
summary of the various emergency measures taken in the United States since 
May 1933 to restore agricultural prosperity by raising farm prices to pre-war parity. 


Department of Commerce. Bureau of the Census. Fifteenth Census of the United 
States, 1930. Occupation Statistics. Marital Condition of Occupied Women. Prepared 
by Dr. Alba M. Epwarps under the general supervision of Dr. Leon E. TruEsDELL. 
Reprint of Chapter 5, Vol. V, Fifteenth Census Reports on Population. Washington, 
Govt. Printing Office, 1932. 72 pp. 

Contains data on all categories of married women workers in the United States 
arranged according to race and to age, and figures showing the proportion of married 
women in each trade or industry. 


ent of Labour. Bureau of Labour Statistics. Labour Legislation 1931 
and 1932. Bulletin No. 590. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1933. rv + 186 pp. 
15 cents. 


—— —— Labour through the Century 1833-1933. An illustrated account as 
presented by the United States Department of Labour at the Century of Progress 
Exposition, Chicago, 1983. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1933. 40 pp.., illustr. 


Federal Board for Vocational Education. Administration of Vocational Rehabi- 
litation. A Statement of Policies. Revised 1933. Bulletin No. 113. Vocational 
Rehabilitation Series, No. 12. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1983. wm + 
61 pp. 10 cents. 


NEW YORK 

Commission on Pensions. Sizth Report, 15 March 1933. Albany, 1933. 84 pp. 

Contains a brief history of the policies of New York State in the matter of the 
superannuation of public employees, and outlines the steps to be taken in order 
to complete the programme of establishing sound pension legislation for all public 
employees in the State. 


Department of Labour. Division of Industrial Hygiene. Handling Material 
Accidents, Their Cause and Prevention. Bulletin No. 181. Albany, 1933. 39 pp., 
illustr. 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Arnou, A. L’Organisation internationale du Travail et les catholiques. Paris, 
Editions Spes, 1933. 110 pp. 6 frs. 

In this pamphlet, which is written in an agreeable style, and happily combines 
accurate and full information, direct knowledge of facts and tendencies, and sound 
judgment, Father Arnou describes not only the guiding principles and the structure 
of the International Labour Office, but also the provisions of international 
labour legislation, its sources and its aims. He also describes the relations of the 
International Labour Organisation with the Catholic world, and shows how the 
latter, by its inspiration, thought, and action, has long been associated with and 
to-day collaborates in the development of labour protection and social legislation. 


Association nationale Stéphanie pour la protection des méres et des nourrissons. 
Compte rendu de V activité de l’ Association nationale Stéphanie pendant année 1932. 
By Louis KELLER. Budapest. 38 pp., tables. 

This report, which describes the activities in 1982 of the Hungarian National 
Association “ Stéphanie ” for the Protection of Mothers and Infants, gives figures 
concerning infantile mortality, and information on the organisation of training 
centres for mothers, nursing classes, dispensaries, and children’s hospitals and day 
nurseries. It includes statistical tables. 


Baker, Elizabeth Faulkner. Displacement of Men by Machines. Effects of 
Technological Change in Commercial Printing. Prepared under the Auspices of the 
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Columbia University Council for Research in the Social Sciences. New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1933. xx -+ 284 pp., illustr., charts. $3.50. 


A useful contribution to the discussion of the problem of technological unem- 
ployment. In a field which is singularly lacking in detailed case studies, the author 
has taken one particular industry and examined it with a view to determining the 
influence of technical progress in displacing men from employment and the sub- 
sequent history of the displaced men. In a series of interesting conclusions, she 
states that the man-displacing power of commercial pressroom equipment in the 
United States, relatively speaking, is not high, and the number of workers employed 
in book and job printing has steadily grown, but in spite of this employment oppor- 
tunities in the pressroom are now definitely shrinking, particularly for what are 
called press assistants. These men are in a serious situation, and the author shows 
how little has been done to adapt them to the new conditions. 


Bernard, R. Syphilis et traumatismes, dermatoses professionnelles. Contribution 
a Pétude de la médecine du travail. Preface by Professor H. Gouceror. Brussels, 
Presses de l’Imprimerie médicale et scientifique, 1933. 120 pp. 


In the part of this study dealing with syphilis the author examines briefly the 
effect of this disease on the development of traumata (wounds, fractures), then 
studies in detail the action of traumata on the development of syphilis in its differ- 
ent stages according to the organ affected (skin, bones, joints, muscles, viscera, 
eyes, nervous system, etc.). After some pathogenic considerations, in which he 
expounds his personal views, the study ends with medico-legal and legal considera- 
tions. The part dealing with occupational dermatosis is confined to a systematic 
presentation of data concerning the etiology, pathogenesis, symptomatology, 
incidence, prognosis and treatment of the disease. It ends with a summary of 
some sixty recent works on the subject by various authors. 


Boldrini, Paolo Lepanto. Crisi del sistema monetario. Florence, Felice Le Mon- 
nier, 1933. 207 pp. 12 lire. 


This is Mr. Boldrini’s second work on the economic depression. In the first 
(Come risolvere la crisi mondiale ; Florence, Le Monnier, 1933) he sought for its 
different causes ; in the second he examines what he regards as the principal cause 
of the depression, namely, the defective monetary system. He attempts to show 
how it can be remedied within the framework of the capitalist organisation by a 
far-reaching modification of fundamental economic principles, which would permit 
the creation of a new monetary system. 


Boyazoglu, Dr. Alexander J. Agricultural Credit. London, P. S. King, 1932. 
xxxIv -+ 267 pp. 15s. 

A survey of the history, problems, and organisation of agricultural credit. In a 
particularly interesting chapter on international agricultural credit the author 
examines the problem in all its aspects: the need of capital for agriculture in cer- 
tain countries, the necessary measures to supply this need, and the solutions pro- 
posed for the international organisation of agricultural credit. 


Breckinridge, Sophonisba P. Women in the Twentieth Century. A Study of 
Their Political, Social and Economic Activities. New York, McGraw-Hill, 1933. 
XI + 364 pp. 24s. 

The author divides her study into three parts, dealing respectively with women 
and their organisations, women as workers, and women and government. The 
first part contains a history of the organisation of women in the United States 
since the end of the nineteenth century. It gives information on women’s associa- 
tions, clubs, and trade unions, American women’s activities during and since the 
war, and their present effort to promote international peace. In the second part 
the author describes the position of working women in the United States. Statistics 
are given showing the proportion of women in industry, the different trades, the 
liberal professions and intellectual occupations. A chapter deals with wages, and 
another with unemployment and its effects on women’s opportunities of employ- 
ment. The third part deals with women’s use of the franchise and their participa- 
tion in political party organisation, and women as office holders. 
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Brexl, Dr. Otto. Die ischechoslowakische Gesetzgebung tiber die sozialen Ver- 
sicherungen der Arbeitnehmer. 1. Teil. Die Unfallversicherung der Arbeiter. Tezxt- 
ausgabe samt Nebenvorschrifien mit Entscheidungen und Erlduterungen. Prager 
Archiv fiir Gesetzgebung und Rechtsprechung. Gesetzesausgaben. II. Prague, 
Heinr. Mercy Sohn, 1933. xv + 489 pp. 

Excellent commentary on the laws and regulations governing compulsory 
insurance against industrial accidents and occupational diseases in Czechoslovakia. 
In addition to the annotated texts of this legislation there are given the rates of 
insurance premiums, the rules of the accident insurance institutions, the texts of 
the treaties relating to accident insurance between Czechoslovakia and other 
countries, etc. 


Bristol, Leverett Dale. Industrial Health Service. Philadelphia, Lea and Febiger, 
1933. 170 pp. $2. 

Written by the Health Director of the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, this practical handbook presents the principal problems of industrial 
hygiene from the standpoints of the employer, the worker, and the medical service. 


Brocard, L., and others. L’economia programmatica. Preface by G. Borrat. 
Translation by S. La Corza and E. Petrertonco. Bibliography compiled by 
G. Brucuter. Florence, G. C. Sansoni, 1983. vi + 208 pp. 15 lire. 

This collection of studies on economic planning, which is published by the 
Italian School of Corporative Science in the Royal University of Pisa, constitutes 
with a former work on the crisis of capitalism issued by the same institution (La 
crisi del capitalismo ; Florence, Sansoni, 1933) a comprehensive study of the ques- 
tion, including its history, theory, and recent achievements in this sphere. The 
work, which is due to the collaboration of Messrs. Brocarp, LANDAUVER, Hosson, 
Lorwin, DosBert, and Sprrito, includes separate chapters on the following 
subjects : French theories on economic planning ; economic planning in Germany ; 
economic planning according to English economists ; economic planning in the 
United States ; in the U.S.S.R. ; corporative planning in Italy. The work ends 
with a very full bibliography. 


Carnegie Commission. The Poor White Problem in South Africa. Part. I 
Economic Report : Rural Impoverishment and Rural Exodus, by J. F. W. Groskorr 
xxx + 245 pp. Part II. Psychological Report : The Poor White, by R. W. Wii 
cocks. 206 pp. Part III. Educational Report: Education and the Poor White 
by E. G. MALHERBE. 364 pp. Part IV. Health Report : Health Factors in the Poor 
White Problem, by W. A. Murray. 154 pp. Part V. Sociological Report : (a) The 
Poor White and Society, by J. R. ALBERTYN ; (b) The Mother and Daughter in the 
Poor Family, by M. E. RoTHMann. 217 pp. Stellenbosch, 1932. 

For a survey of some of the findings of this report, see above under the heading 
“Reports and Enquiries ”’. 


Chroust, Dr. L. Die Battaglia del Grano. Ein Beitrag zur Agrarpolitik des 
Faschismus. Nirnberger Beitriige zu den Wirtschafts- und Sozialwissenschaften. 
Herausgegeben von Hans Progester und Wilhelm VersHoren. Heft 41-42. 
Nuremberg, Krische, 1933. 135 pp. 

A study, based on official documentation, of Italy’s agrarian policy, with special 
reference to the Fascist plan to increase the grain production of the country and 
render it independent of foreign supplies. 


Confédération générale du Travail. La semaine de 40 heures. Pour combattre 
les maux du chémage ; pour rétablir UV équilibre économique ; pour permetire de nou- 
veaux progres. Paris. 63 pp. 1.50 frs. 

The French General Confederation of Labour postulates that the reduction 
of the working week to 40 hours should not be accompanied by a corresponding 
reduction in wages. It emphasises the present extent of unemployment and the 
gravity of the economic depression, which can be overcome only by raising con- 
sumption, that is to say by giving work to the unemployed through the introduction 
of the 40-hour week. The spread of technological unemployment makes the 40-hour 
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week an absolute necessity to counterbalance the increase in individual output, 
avoid economic collapse, and render further technical progress possible. The Con- 
federation examines and refutes the employers’ objections to the 40-hour week, 
in particular their argument relating to the rise of costs and the disequilibrium 
which they believe would result between industry and agriculture. 


Coote, B. T. Scheme of National Training for Leadership in Leisure Activity. 
Foreword by L. P. Jacks, D.D., LL.D., D.Litt. Send, Surrey. 6d. 


Cosentini, Francesco. International Code of Aviation. American Institute of 
Comparative Law and Legislation. Studies and Documents, English Series No. 2. 
Mexico, 1938. 200 pp. $2.50. 


Taking into account existing elements of international law, the provisions of 
the different national laws, and the principles of air law and maritime law, the 
author has drafted an international code for aviation constituting a synthesis of 
all the provisions which should normally find a place in international legislation 
on the subject. Among the contents of the draft code are a number of provisions 
relating to aircraft crews ; they deal notably with the following points: safety, 
certificate of competency, the juridical status of the aircraft commander, the labour 
contract of the crew, the contract of enlistment and visé by the aeronautical autho- 
rity, inspection, obligations of the crew, hours of work, weekly rest, overtime, 
extra work, discharge and discharge without just ground, sickness, accidents while 
in the air service, safeguarding of salaries, etc. 


Dabney, Thomas Ewing. Revolution or Jobs. The Odenheimer Plan for Guar- 
anteed Employment. New York, The Dial Press, 1933. 251 pp. 


Sets out a plan to adjust the length of the working day in the United States 
so as to enable all to be employed. Removal of the fear to spend on account of 
possible unemployment, it is argued, would mean increased consumption, and 
consequently production, and would lead to a general business revival. 


Daszynska-Golinska, Dr. Zofja. Polityka spoleczna (Economie sociale). Warsaw, 
1933. 456 pp. 


In this manual of social economy, which is primarily intended for University 
students, the author first defines the aim of social economy and gives an account 
of the efforts of the Polish Government to regulate the relations between capital 
and labour. She then deals with the science of work, manual and intellectual work, 
trade associations, factors in social economy, labour laws, wages, social insurance, 
and unemployment. For each of these questions she gives a historical account, 
information on the situation in other countries, an outline of Polish labour legisla- 
tion, and statistical data. The book ends with an exposition of the author’s theory 
of the State, considered as the source of the right to work and the controller of the 
economic organisation, and some considerations on the réle of the Church. 


Die Arbeitslosigkeit der Gegenwart. Herausgegeben von Manuel Sarrzew. 
Dritter Teil. Deutsches Reich II. Mit drei Beitrigen von W. GUnrHER, A. Rustow 
und C. UNcewiTTer. Schriften des Vereins fiir Sozialpolitik. Band 185/III. Munich, 
Leipzig, Duncker und Humblot, 1933. 212 pp. 9 marks. 

The first two volumes of reports of the international enquiry on unemploy- 
ment, undertaken by the German Association for Social Policy under the direction 
of Professor Saitzew, were analysed in the International Labour Review, Vol. 
XXVIII, No. 1, July 1933, page 147. The third volume, which also relates to 
Germany, contains monographs on unemployment in the engineering, chemical, 
and tobacco industries. 


Dubreuil, Hyacinthe. Employeurs et salariés en France. Préface de C. Bouvet. 
Publications du Centre de documentation sociale de l’Ecole normale supérieure. 
Paris, Félix Alcan, 1934. 461 pp. 40 frs. 

Mr. Dubreuil, who was formerly a mechanical engineer and for many years took a 


prominent part in the French trade union movement, deals in this work with thesocial 
problem in France. In the way the material is presented, the book recalls the 
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author’s former works on labour questions in the United States which were published 
under ‘the titles Standards and Nouveaux Standards (cf. International Labour 
Review, Vol. XXI, No. 1, Jan. 1930, page 152, and Vol. XXV, No. 1, Jan. 1982, 
page 155). His aim has been to collect data to serve as a basis for study rather 
than to expound a thesis, although his conclusions give some indication of his 
views. He pleads, in effect, for industrial co-operation, and gives his reasons for 
hoping that the undertaking will in the near future become “ an institution imbued 
with a spirit of co-operation in which men will work in concert to serve the commun- 
ity instead of fighting over the product of labour.”” Mr. Dubreuil’s study is in 
two main parts in which he deals with the relations between employers and wage 
earners from the standpoint of the activities and initiative of both. He traces 
the history of the trade union movement and describes the attempts at establishing 
workers’ co-operative producers’ organisations on a large scale and “ commandites”’. 
He describes the development of the French General Confederation of Labour 
during and since the war of 1914-1918, and the part it takes in the reorganisation 
of French national economy and in workers’ education. Turning to progressive 
measures initited by employers, he makes a short survey of profit-sharing schemes, 
the institution of works journals and boxes for workers’ suggestions, the prevention 
of accidents, apprenticeship, housing, recreational facilities, and workers’ allotments. 
He describes the work of women factory inspectors, and employers’ activities in 
connection with family allowances, and gives concrete examples from the Paris 
district and different French provinces. In the last part of the book he examines 
methods of conciliation in labour disputes and workers’ representation in industrial 
undertakings. 


Eggleston, F. W. State Socialism in Victoria. London, P. S. King, 1932. xv + 
354 pp. 15s. 

This volume, which is based on the personal experience of the author in several 
Ministerial posts in Victorian Governments from 1924 to 1927, examines the 
measure of success or failure achieved in a variety of public undertakings owned 
and operated by State and/or local authorities. The author’s starting-point is 
that there is nothing abnormal in State action ; the only question is whether, 
certain services being required by the community, the best results in efficiency 
or welfare are obtained when they are operated by a central organisation such as 
the State. In the Australian Commonwealth there is a political and social system 
which more nearly approaches the idea of a social laboratory than any other 
community in the world ; within Australia, the problem can be even more closely 
isolated by limiting the examination to the State of Victoria, where State Socialism 
has been confined chiefly to great common services likely to become monopolies 
and the principles of organisation and control have been more carefully worked 
out than in other States of the Commonwealth. The author’s conclusion is that 
State Socialism has, on the whole, failed in Victoria, and that there is much evidence 
that the reason for this failure is the failure of the individual citizen in his relation 
to the State. He considers that the defects usually ascribed to State action— 
incompetence, patronage, and corruption in internal management—hardly apply 
to Victoria at all ; the untoward results of Victorian experience are not so much 
in the system of State Socialism considered in the abstract as in the reactions of 
the community to it. 

While the author is careful to point out that his study is limited in scope to 
the observation of one community rather unique in its scale and isolation, the 
volume merits the attention both of supporters and of opponents of the principle 
of State action, especially in view of the attention which is at present being devoted 
throughout the world to the question of planning. This world-wide issue of plan- 
ning can, in the author’s opinion, be summarised as follows : some planning and 
co-ordination are rendered necessary and possible by the developments of science, 
but it is a question whether it is desirable that the State should be the sole or 
even the main agent in this planning. 


Federacién Argentina de Industriales Panaderos. La prohibicién del trabajo 
nocturno en las panaderias. Relacién documentada de los inconvenientes que plantea 
en la praticd. Buenos Aires, 1983. 71 pp. 

The Argentine Federation of Master Bakers bases its objections to the pro- 
hibition of night work in bakeries on the opinion of the health authorities of Argen- 
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tina, Uruguay, and Chile, who hold that in order that the population of these coun- 
tries may be supplied with wholesome bread, and to ensure that fermentation 
is neither accelerated nor retarded, night work in bakeries must be allowed. More- 
over, they contend, night work should be authorised during the hot season in 
order to avoid work during the most trying part of the day. It frequently happens 
also, they say, that the operative has no means of transport enabling him to be 
at the bakery at 4 a.m., and he therefore wanders about the streets at night until it 
is time to work. Finally, they argue, the prohibition entails economic difficulties, 
in particular the necessity of importing foreign wheat that will stand artificial 
yeast better than the home-grown product. 


Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America. Yearbook of American 
Churches. A Record of Religious Activities in the United States for the Year 1932. 
Edited by Herman C. Weser, D.D. New York, 1933. 400 pp. 

A general survey of the constitution and activities of religious organisations 
(especially Protestant organisations) in the United States, and, in particular, of 
the Federal Council of the Churches, with outlines of their theology and social 
orientation. The work includes synoptic tables and diagrams. 


Gliksman, Dr. Ignacy. Ubezpieczenia Spoleczne. Warsaw, F. Hoesicka, 1933. 
148 pp. 

The author examines the different problems of social insurance and the solutions 
applied or under consideration. After tracing the history of social insurance and 
emphasising its differences from other forms of insurance, he reviews the different 
tendencies in this field and analyses the relation of the public authorities to its 
administration (legislative regulation, control, and participation). In subsequent 
chapters he examines such questions as the significance of social insurance as a 
moral, social, and financial factor, the differences in the organisation of its various 
branches, and the part played by the doctor. A special chapter deals with the 
“ pathology ”’ of social insurance, that is to say, with defects in its organisation 
and application. The author also examines the economic aspect of social insurance 
and its relation to the problem of wages. He points out in his conclusions the possi- 
bilities of development that social insurance offers. 


Guernier, E. L. L’ Afrique. Champ d expansion de l'Europe. Paris, Armand 
Colin, 1933. x11 + 283 pp., maps. 

The author shows that the economic situation in Europe calls for concerted 
action by the Powers interested in the development of colonisation in Africa. 
A remedy should be found for the economic isolation of Africa—which is due not 
only to geographical conditions but also to political egoism in the past—and Africa 
should be brought within the European economic circle. The moral and material 
equipment of that continent would permit the establishment within fifty years 
of from 15 to 20 million Europeans. 


Gurevich, David, and Cyderowitsch, Dr. G. Kinwanderwngsstruktur und Kapi- 
talimport Paldstinas in den Jahren 1926-1932. Jewish Agency for Palestine. Depart- 
ment of Immigration and Labour. Statistisches Bulletin, No. 21. Tel-Aviv, 1983. 
109 pp. 

Contains the results of an enquiry organised by the Department of Immigration 
and Labour of the Jewish Agency for Palestine. The authors emphasise the import- 
ance, for the economy of the country, of Jewish immigration and the importation 
of capital. They distinguish two periods, that of 1926-1929, the early part of which 
was marked by a serious economic depression, and that of 1930-1932, which wit- 
nessed a remarkable recovery. During the latter period especially there was a 
strong influx of settlers and capital. Capital is no longer invested exclusively in 
orange plantations, but also in industrial undertakings. On the other hand, the 
proportion of capital invested in commercial enterprise is tending to become 
stationary. The distribution of capital according to country of origin and according 
to the profession or occupation of immigrants is fully examined. With regard 
to the occupations of the immigrants, it is noted that the major part change their 
occupation after their arrival in Palestine. The authors conclude that in order to 
arrive at a full estimate of the economic value of Jewish immigration, it is necessary 
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to take into account capital and its functions on the one hand, and the immigrant 
and his activities on the other. Often, however, the activity and initiative of the 
immigrant are more important than the capital invested. 


Haessle, Johannes. Le travail. Translated from the German by Etienne Borne 
and Pierre Linn. Bibliothéque frangaise de philosophie. Troisiéme série. Paris, 
Desclée De Brouwer, 1933. 356 pp. 20 frs. 

The author considers that the economic difficulties of the modern world cannot 
be solved without a philosophy of work which gives an important place to the worker. 
Taking as standpoint the social doctrine of the Catholic Church, he analyses the 
social and economic theories of St. Thomas Aquinas, as representing traditional 
theology, and those of the Encyclicals of Pope Leo XIII, as interpreting the modern 
expression of this doctrine, and compares them with the social theories of modern 
and contemporary authors (Marx, Kautsky, Weber, Troeltsch, Sombart, etc.). 
Numerous passages recall in a striking manner the principles laid down in Part 
XIII of the Treaty of Versailles. 





Handwérterbuch des Grenz- und Auslanddeutschtums, herausgegeben von Carl 
PETERSEN und Otto ScHee.. Erster Band. Breslau, Ferdinand Hirt, 1938. xv + 
80 pp. 3 marks. 

First instalment of an encyclopaedia dealing with Germans in foreign lands, 
which, in addition to a series of studies on the nation, the State, nationality rights, 
systems of land tenure, migration, etc., will contain monographs on the former 
German colonies and articles on racial groups of German origin in different countries, 
their development, and their political, economic, social, religious, intellectual, and 
artistic life within the national framework of each country. The work, which will 
be of considerable magnitude (some 6,000 columns of small print), will include 
articles by over 800 contributors. 


Heindl, Dr. Hermann. Neues Arbeitsrecht. Feiertagsruhe, Achtstundentag, 


Backereiarbeitergesesetz, Streik, Aussperrung und Zwangsschlichtung, Gewerbe- 
ordnung, Armenrecht. Vienna, Verlag Arbeit und Wirtschaft, 1933. 79 pp. 1.50 
marks. 


Héreil, Dr. G. Le chémage en France. Etude de législation sociale. Préface 
d’Albert Datimier. Paris, Librairie du Recueil Sirey, 1932. 209 pp. 


Mr. Héreil’s work supplies the widely felt need of a comprehensive and up-to- 
date study of the French unemployment insurance and unemployment relief sys- 
tems. Without confining himself strictly to a description of these systems, since 
he deals also with various forms of unemployment relief in France, he gives the 
main features of the history of the struggle against unemployment in that country, 
an analysis of the available statistics and a short account of the administration 
of the systems of insurance and relief in force for wholly unemployed and short- 
time workers, and the guaranteed right of unemployed insured workers to the 
benefits of social insurance. 

A particularly interesting chapter deals with cash benefits and benefits in kind 
granted to the unemployed by local communities in France. In his conclusion, 
after reviewing the British and German experience, Mr. Héreil recalls the charac- 
teristic features of the French system, its advantages and its drawbacks, and 
briefly draws attention to a number of points which, the present crisis shows, 
eall for reform. 

This well-documented and lucid study is prefaced by Mr. Albert Dalimier who 
was French Minister of Labour at the time it was published. 


Hohman, Helen Fisher. The Development of Social Insurance and Minimum 
Wage Legislation in Great Britain. A Study of British Social Legislation in Relation 
to a Minimum Standard of Living. Boston, New York, Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1938. xxi + 441 pp. $3.50. 

The character of this book is perhaps more exactly indicated by its sub-title 
than by its title. Mrs. Hohman’s main concern is with the application of the 
principle of a minimum standard of living in health insurance, old-age and widows, 
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and orphans’ pensions, and unemployment insurance, and in the Poor Law which 
preceded and coexists with these institutions. It is an exceedingly well-documented 
work, without being overloaded with detail. The author marshals her facts to 
illustrate the conceptions which have shaped and are shaping social policy and 
does not fail to place her finger on the essential problems of each branch of legisla- 
tion with which she deals. 


Ikin, Alfred E. Children and Young Persons Act, 1933. Being the text of the 
Statute together with Explanatory Notes. London, Pitman, 1933. x1 + 288 + 22 pp. 


In addition to the text of the Act, Part II of which deals with the employment 
of children and young persons, and the notes (which are copious), the volume 
contains four Appendices, among them one giving a summary of information 
furnished by local authorities in England and Wales as to the employment of 
children under 14 outside school hours, and tables showing the extent of such 
employment. 


Institutet for Historie og Samfundsékonomi. Mand og Meninger i Dansk 
Socialpolitik 1866-1901. Edited by Povl ENGretstorrt and Hans JENSEN. Copen- 
hagen, Gyldendal, 1933. 175 pp. 


This collection of essays by different writers on the attitude to social questions 
of certain prominent Danish politicians forms a continuation of the volume “ Social 
Studies in Danish History after 1857 ”, published in 1930 by the Danish Institute 
for History and Social Economy. 

Institutet fér svensk utlandstjinst. Indvandringsbestimmelser i olika lander 
( Augusti 1933). Reprint from the Sociala Meddeianden, 1933, No. 9. Stockholm, 
Norstedt, 1933. 14 pp. 

A survey of the legal and administrative provisions regulating immigration 
in different countries. 


Instytut gospodarstwa spolecznego. Institut d’économie sociale. Drobny przemysl 
i chalupnictwo. La petite industrie et Vindustrie a domicile. Tome II. Warsaw, 
1934. 284 pp. 

Contains a series of monographs, most of which written in the Warsaw School of 
Commerce, on different aspects of home work in Poland. They deal with the 
following questions : comparative legislation on home work ; home work of tan- 
ners at Kleck ; the florist’s trade as a home industry ; lingerie in Warsaw ; the 
manufacture of sieves in the district of Bilgoray. There is a short summary in 
French. 


Jacques, Charles. Un mouvement de jeunesse paysanne. Pour que la terre ne 
meure pas ! L’expérience lorraine. Paris, Editions Spes, 1933. 125 pp. 6 frs. 


An account of the Rural Catholic Youth Movement (Jeunesse agricole catholique) 
in Lorraine, and the part taken by it in stemming the drift from the countryside. 


Jaurés, Jean. @uvres. Textes rassemblés, présentés et annotés par Max Bonna- 
Frous. VI. Etudes socialistes. Il. 1897-1901. Paris, Editions Rieder, 1933. 432 pp. 
50 frs. 

This volume of Jaurés’ works contains in particular his controversies with 
Paul Lafargue on the subject of the idealist and the materialist conceptions of 
history, and with Guesde concerning socialist methods, and numerous articles 
and speeches which, independently of their importance for the history of socialist 
thought, are still of real interest considered in connection with the events of the 
present day. 


Javaux, René. Les jeunes chémeurs. Etudes sociales, No. 63. Liége, La Pensée 
catholique ; Paris, Librairie Labergerie, 1933. 24 pp. 


An account of the measures taken or under consideration to assist the young 
unemployed in Belgium, in particular by the Young Christian Workers’ Association. 
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Jolly, Pierre. L’éducation du chef d'entreprise. Paris, Librairie de l’enseignement 
technique, 1933. 268 pp. 40 frs. 

Contains the fullest account hitherto published in French of the case system 
of instruction, a method which, instead of “ crowding the memory of the student 
with a mass of facts and figures, very quickly forgotten ”, teaches him “ to reason 
clearly and methodically from an inductive study of cases selected from industrial 
life’. After some chapters of a general nature, dealing in particular with education 
and breeding, managerial qualities and the art of business, Mr. Jolly, who is Direc- 
tor of the business training centre of the Paris Chamber of Commerce, describes 
the origin of the case system, drawn from the teaching of law, and its development 
in the United States, then explains the working of the bureaux of business research 
which supply the material required for instruction in business administration, 
and gives as examples some cases of present interest. Convinced of the value of 
this system of instruction, of which he has had a long experience, he does not confine 
himself to tracing its history and describing its application, but resolutely defends 
it against those who disparage it and view with anxiety this subversion of the tradi- 
tional principles of official education. Well-doc umented and vivid, his work is an in- 
teresting contribution to the study of one of the most urgent problems of modern 
administration, that of training leaders for every grade in the industrial hierarchy. 


José, Arthur. Australia, Human and Economic. London, Bombay, Sydney, 
George G. Harrap, 1932. 333 pp., illustr., maps, diagrams. 10s. 6d. 

The author takes the view that Australia (the latest of all the continents to be 
discovered by European explorers, though it contains the oldest dry land in the 
world) and its inhabitants have until recently been thoroughly misunderstood and 
the capabilities and fundamental problems of both gravely mishandled, and that 
it is time to reconsider the whole question of Australia’s development in the light 
of fresh investigations and modern scientific knowledge. The account given in this 
volume of the nature and resources of the continent, its occupation and develop- 
ment by Europeans, and its economic and social possibilities is largely based on 
those investigations, both official and unofficial. A chapter on the organisation 
and control of labour gives a brief sketch of the systems of arbitration courts and 
wage boards existing under Federal and State legislation and of the problems 
associated with their working. 


Krasney, Ernst. Das Versorgungsgesetz fiir die tschechoslowakischen Kriegs- 
beschddigten und Nachkriegsbeschadigten vom 20. Feber 1920, S.d.G.u.V. Nr. 142 
in der Fassung des Gesetzes vom 25. Jdnner 1922, S.d.G.u.V. Nr. 39, vom 17. Sep- 
tember 1930, S.d.G.u.V. Nr. 133 und mit dem Gesetze vom 31. Janner 1922, S.d.G.u.V. 
Nr. 41 und den diesbeziiglichen Durchfiihrungsbestimmungen. Reichenberg, Bund 
der Kriegsverletzten, Witwen und Waisen, 1933. 81 pp. 

Copiously annotated edition of the Czechoslovak legislation on pensions for 
war victims. The work contains the relevant Acts and regulations and information 
on the legal and administrative practice. Prepared by an authority on the subject, 
it can be consulted with confidence. 


Lagutt, Jan Karl. Die Lage der Heimindustrie im Baselland nach der Krise 
vom Jahre 1925 unter besonderer Beriicksichtigung der staatlichen Massnahmen. 
Inaugural-Dissertation zur Erlangung der Wiirde eines Doctor rerum politicarum 
der hohen juristischen Fakultaét der Universitit Bern. Zurich, G. v. Ostheim, 1932. 
64 pp. 

Describes the unfavourable position of home workers employed in weaving 
silk ribbon in the canton of Basle and the measures taken by the Government to 
improve their living conditions. The study also describes the efforts made to find 
employment for these workers in other trades, to render the small agricultural 
undertakings of peasant weavers more productive, to institute an unemployment 
fund, and to organise courses in horticulture, poultry farming, and domestic 
economy. 


Laureys, J. M. L’ Association des patrons catholiques et le chémage. Union 
d’action sociale chrétienne. Association des patrons et ingénieurs catholiques de 
Belgique. Brussels, 1938. 22 pp. 
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Contains the results of an enquiry into the physical and moral effects of unem- 
ployment on workers in Belgium and on their professional skill. In addition to the 
poverty it brings to many workers’ homes, the author concludes, unemployment 
reduces professional skill, discourages and embitters skilled workers, leads to 
ljaziness, and is seriously detrimental to the training of apprentices. 


Leseanu, Nicolas. La structure et ’ organisation de la coopération de crédit en 
Roumanie. Paris, Les Presses universitaires de France, 1933. 158 pp. 20 frs. 


Lieu, D. K. A Preliminary Report on Shanghai Industrialisation. The China 
Institute of Economic and Statistical Research. Series I, No. 1. Shanghai, 1933. 
68 pp., tables. 

The report covers Chinese-owned factories in Shanghai in 1931 employing 10 
or more workers or using motive power in their manufacturing process ; it includes 
also some handicraft workshops that afforded comparison with the more modern- 
ised factories. The survey does not cover foreign concessions. The “ Shanghai 
incident ” of the Sino-Japanese conflict, which occurred after the enquiry, destroyed 
a number of factories in the industrialised district of Chapei, but that does not 
diminish the value of this comprehensive study. In the 1,666 factories investigated, 
of which those engaged in textile manufactures were the most important, 212,725 
operatives were employed, the aggregate total horse-power used was 167,690, 
and the value of production in 1930 was $410,857,786. The detailed statistical 
data given include figures relating to capital and reserves, business organisation, 
and wage rates. ° 


—— The Silk Reeling Indusiry in Shanghai. The China Institute of Economic 
and Statistical Research. Series I, No. 2. Shanghai, 1933. vu + 142 pp. 

A systematic enquiry into the origin, present organisation, and working con- 
ditions of the Chinese silk reeling industry, principally in Shanghai. It begins with 
a brief historical account of modern filatures in China and their development in 
1931 and 1932. Subsequent chapters concern general statistics, organisation, the 
raw material, production of silk, motive power, officials and workers, wages, working 
time, cost of production, and business practices in the silk export trade. Much 
valuable information is also contained in the appendix. 


Liitigens, Dr. Carl Max. Mensch und Arbeitsmarkt. Ein Beitrag zur Lehre 
vom Arbeitsmarkt. Hanover, Helwingsche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1982. xv + 
152 pp. 

Since the well-known work by Jastrow, published some thirty years ago, no 
attempt had been made in Germany to co-ordinate the phenomena of the labour 
market in a theoretical system. This task has been undertaken by the director 
of the Hanover Regional Labour Office in the present volume, which contains 
a mass of facts and suggestive interpretations. 


Madariaga, César de. La formacién profesional de los trabajadores. Madrid, 
M. Aguilar, 1933. 551 pp., illustr. 

The author examines the problem of vocational training with special relation 
to Spain. Dealing first with the question from the workers’ standpoint, he criticises 
establishments that make the awarding of a title or a diploma their principal 
objective. Technical training, he says, should have no other aim than the complete 
development of the productive capacity of the worker considered as an economic 
and social asset. He draws up a new programme of technical training providing 
for the close collaboration of State, employers, and workers, and which should 
be sufficiently flexible to permit rapid adaptation to changes in industry and in 
the economic situation of the country. A special chapter deals with the rehabilita- 
tion of the disabled. 

Considering next industrial requirements, he distinguishes five methods of 
vocational selection—indirect, empirical, technical, social, and psychotechnical— 
and examines in detail the results obtained in each case. Some considerations 
follow on scientific management, the activities of trade associations, and industrial 
and social legislation. 
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With regard to apprenticeship, which is treated at length, the author draws 
attention to the schools organised by employers in large-scale engineering industry, 
and to the travelling workshops with psychotechnical laboratories set up by the 
German, Austrian, and Polish railway companies. 

Finally, he examines the réle of the State in vocational training. State protec- 
tion, he says, should be stressed in the legislation on the contract of apprentice- 
ship, and should safeguard religious and political neutrality in vocational training, 
and ensure that the aims of technical education correspond to industrial require- 
ments. 


Marbach, Dr. Questions de principes et critiques relatives a la situation issue 
de la crise. XII™e Congrés typographique international, point 4, 1°° partie, de 
lordre du jour. 11 pp. 

A survey intended to show the primary importance of the purchasing power of 
the masses for the maintenance of economic equilibrium. ‘ 

Marbach, Dr. Fritz. Gewerkschaft, Mittelstand, Fronten. Zur politischen und 
geistigen Lage der Schweiz. Berne, A. Francke, 1933. 144 pp. 


The author gives an outline of the social structure of Switzerland. He examines 
in turn the position of the trade unions and that of the middle classes, giving a 
special chapter to salaried employees and another to handicrafts and small retail 
trade. He then considers rural economy and the problem—a grave one for Swiss 
agriculture—of debt among small farmers. He ends with some remarks on the 
class struggle, the differences between the socialist and the communist doctrines, 
the political ideal for the working class (democracy or State control), the religious 
question, national defence, and problem of corporative organisation. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. Group Insurance Division. Policy 
Holders’ Service Bureau. The Older Employee in Industry. New York, 1983. 28 pp. 


A survey of measures adopted in a group of 500 manufacturing companies to 
deal with the problem of the diminishing efficiency of workers as they get older and 
their transfer to new jobs of a less strenuous nature. 


Miedzinska, Janina. Praca terminatoréw w Warsztatach Rzemiesiniczych. Warsaw, 
1982. 42 pp. 

The author, who is a woman inspector of the work of women and young persons, 
examines briefly the principal aspects of apprenticeship in handicrafts in Poland : 
vocational training, financial arrangements, wages of apprentices and cost of 
apprenticeship, health conditions in the workshops. Her study ends with statistical 
data on apprentices in the different handicrafts and the proportion of apprentices 
to skilled workers. 


Miraldi, Giovanni. Limiti contractuali dell’assicurazione-infortuni nei confronti 
dell’operaio. Reprinted from the Rivista del Lavoro, 1933, No. 10. 6 pp. 


National Industrial Conference Board. Unemployment Insurance and Relief 
in Germany. Related Studies. New York, 1932. xv1 + 107 pp. 

A member of the National Industrial Conference Board’s research staff made 
on the spot, at the request of the Board, an extensive study of the German system 
of unemployment insurance. He describes in this book the provisions and applica- 
tion of the German unemployment insurance legislation, emergency relief, and 
public assistance (“ welfare relief”), and shows how, owing to the present economic 
depression, public assistance, which was originally designed for the relief of the 
needy who are unable to provide for themselves the necessary means of subsistence, 
now bears the burden of relief of over two million unemployed. He concludes that 
unemployment insurance is unable to cope with mass unemployment resulting 
from cyclical economic depressions. Relief of the unemployed therefore necessarily 
falls on the community, and some other means of covering the cost must be sought. 
In the last chapter he considers the lessons to be drawn from German experience 
and the situation in the United States. He advocates for that country a general 
unemployment tax on wages as an emergency measure. But whatever the system 
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adopted, insurance or relief, it would be necessary, in his opinion, to establish 
a complete system of employment exchanges that will effectively test the ability 
and willingness to work of the unemployed. 


Osterreichische Wirtschaftspsychologische Forschungsstelle. Die Arbeitslosen 
von Marienthal. Ein soziographischer Versuch iiber die Wirkungen langdauernder 
Arbeitslosigheit. Mit einem Anhang zur Geschichte der Soziographie. Psycho- 
logische Monographien. Herausgegeben von Dr. Karl BUuier. V. Band. Leipzig, 
S. Hirzel, 1933. 1x + 123 pp. 

An account of a thorough investigation of the material and moral conditions 
of the inhabitants of a German village almost entirely reduced to unemployment 
by the closing down of a neighbouring textile factory, the demolition of which 
provided them with their last job. 


Pfisterer, Dr. Lajos, and Szalay, Dr. Kalm&n. A betegségi és baleseti biztositdsi 
térvény (1927 : XXI. t.-c.) médositott és kiegészitett szdvege joggyakoriattal és magyar- 
dzattal. Munkaiigyi Szemle Kiadvanyai. 13. sz4m. Budapest, Athenaeum. 469 pp. 

Handbook of Hungarian legislation on compulsory sickness and accident 
insurance, containing the text of the basic Act of 1927 and the amendments and 
regulations adopted down to August 1933. Legal decisions have been carefully 
collected and methodically classified. The work includes a systematic account 
of the working of the Hungarian sickness and accident insurance system. 


Pirou, G., Sombart, W., Durbin, E. F. M., Patterson, E. M., and Spirito, U. La 
crisi del capitalismo. Bibliography compiled by G. Brucurer. Translation by 
S. La Cotta. Florence, G. C. Sansoni, 1933. vi + 199 pp. 5 lire. 


Radiotjanst. Moderna bostadsproblem. Fran stadsplan till bostaden som hem. 
Stockholm, Kooperative férbundets bokférlag, 1933. 240 pp., illustr. 


The publishing house of the Swedish Co-operative Union, which is well known 
for its active interest in the speading of knowledge of economic and social problems, 
has collected and illustrated in the above volume the series of broadcast lectures 
on the housing problem organised during the autumn of 1932 by the Swedish 
Broadcasting Company. The result is a very instructive and interesting handbook 
on the problem. 


Ragaz, Christine. Die Frau in der schweizerischen Gewerkschafisbewegung. 
Soziale Organisationen und Bewegungen der Gegenwart. Herausgegeben von 
Dr. Ernst GRUNFELD. Der neuen Reihe, Band 2. Stuttgart, Leipzig, C. L. Hirsch- 
feld, 1933. x1 + 159 pp. 

After a historical account of trade union organisation among Swiss women 
workers from the beginning of the movement (first half of the nineteenth century) 
down to the present day, the author deals, in the second part of the book, with 
the different problems of the organisation of women in trade unions in Switzerland : 
its importance on the one hand for the women workers and on the other for the 
trade union movement as a whole ; the position of women workers in the move- 
ment ; propaganda ; financial obligations and rights ; women’s place in the adminis- 
tration and management of trade unions ; special problems of trade union organisa- 
tion among different categories of women workers. An appendix contains several 
statistical tables giving data for a number of years of the male and female member- 
ship of trade unions affiliated to the different federations and in various branches of 
industry. 


Roboty publiczne w Polsce i Fundusz Pracy. Edited by Szymon WopzinNsx1. 
Warsaw, Komisja Pracy Spolecznej Zwiqzku Legjonistéw i Zwaizku Peowiakow, 
1933. 112 pp., illustr. 

This publication, which deals with public works and the Employment Fund 
in Poland, analyses the possibilities of a productive struggle against unemployment 
and the needs of the country in the matter of capital expenditure with the object 
of creating employment. It describes what has already been done in this connection -; 
public works undertaken by the Ministry of Communications, building of dweilings, 
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land improvements, works for the regulation of waterways, electricity supply, 
etc. It also describes the working of the Employment Fund and the results achieved 
with teams of voluntary workers. 


Régner, Hans. Die Versuche zur Deutung des Geburtenriickganges und ihr 
Verhdlinis zur Lehre des Malthus. Dissertation zur Erlangung der Wiirde eines 
Doktors der Staatwissenschaften der rechts- und staatswissenschaftlichen Fakultat 
der Universitat Breslau. Ohlau i. Schl., Dr. Hermann Eschenhagen. vim + 101 Pp- 


The author of this thesis is an advocate of the Malthusian theory of population 
and defends it against modern critics. At the same time he accepts the Catholic 
view regarding the limitation of the family for economic reasons. 


Schinkel, Friedrich. Preussischer Sozialismus. Breslau, W. G. Korn, 1934. 
247 pp. 

Prussian socialism, as conceived by Mr. Schinkel, is a combination of conserva- 
tive and socialist. principles and differs widely from the attitude of democracy 
and liberalism. The author traces the history of Prussian socialism from the seven- 
teenth century to the present day. In the last chapter, dealing with National- 
Socialism, light is thrown on the German outlook on future industrial and social 
developments. Mr. Schinkel is favourable to Nazism in all his conclusions. 


Semaines sociales de France, Lille, XXIV™* session, 1932. Le désordre de I’éco- 
nomie internationale et la pensée chrétienne. Compte rendu in extenso des cours 
et conférences. Paris, J. Gabalda ; Lyons, Chronique sociale de France, 1932. 
600 pp. 30 frs. 

Contains a study of the facts and the causes of the international economic 
disorder, an analysis and a criticism from the standpoint of Catholic doctrine of the 
systems and means proposed to remedy it, and general conclusions on the Catholic 
position in regard to the economic interdependence of the different countries, 
international credit, monetary and exchange policies, industrial agreements, 
migration, and economic planning. 


South African Institute of Race Relations. Fifth National European-Bantu 
Conference held at Bloemfontein on July 5-7 1933. Findings of the Conference. 
11 pp. 

This report was analysed in Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. XLVIII, 
No. 6, 6 November 1933, pages 185-186. 


Sozialrechiliches Jahrbuch. Herausgegeben im Auftrage des Forschungs- 
instituts fiir Sozialwissenschaften Kéln. Redaktion : Theodor Braver. Berichte, 
Materialien, Untersuchungen zum werdenden Sozialrecht, vornehmlich tiber Berufs- 
organisationswesen, Industriepddagogik und Lohngestaltung. Band IV. Mannheim, 
Berlin, Leipzig, Deutsches Druck- u. Verlagshaus, 1933. 237 pp. 

The fourth volume of this year book of social law contains a number of articles 
which, although written before the inauguration of the National-Socialist 
in Germany, retain all their value ; for instance, articles on the assessors of labour 
courts, and on different problems connected with colonisation, unemployment, and 
social welfare in industrial undertakings. The article on the notion of coalition 
is of special interest in view of the possible alterations in the German legislation 
on trade organisations. 


Sprawozdanie Dyrektora Miedzynarodowego Biura Pracy. Przedlozone XVII-ej 
Sesji Miedzynarodowej Konferencji Pracy 1933 r. Warsaw, F. Hoesick, 1933. 
73 pp. 

Polish translation of the Report of the Director of the International Labour 
Office to the Seventeenth Session of the International Labour Conference held at 
Geneva in 1933. 


rungsphysiologische Studien aus der Medizin. Universitétsklinik zu Greifswald. 
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Beihefte zur Zeitschrift fir Ernihrung. Heft 2. Leipzig, Johann Barth, 1933. 
29 pp. 

Contains the results of an enquiry carried out by means of a questionnaire into 
the food consumption of agricultural workers on twenty-nine estates in Pomerania. 


Tokyo Association for Liberty of Trading. The Japanese Population Problem 
and World Trade. “ Liberty of Trading ” Bulletin No. 1. Tokyo, 1933. 22 pp. 

The probable increase in Japan’s working population during the next two 
decades is estimated in this publication at 10,000,000. Emigration will not solve 
the problem of overpopulation, even if the Japanese were freely admitted into 
important countries of immigration, nor can birth control offer any direct help 
for dealing with the existing pressure. There is not much scope for further develop- 
ment of home industries ; the only solution left is the expansion of export industries. 
This, however, is much hampered by high tariff walls. An appeal is made for the 
lowering of tariff rates, and the pamphlet ends with the remark : “ Whether the 
excessive protectionism of the present time will or will not give way to freer trade, 
will not only decide the fate of our country but will affect the healthy growth of 
the entire world. ” 


Trades Union Congress. General Council, Bedaux. The T.U.C. examines the 
Bedaux System of Payment by Results. London. 16 pp. 2d. 


Treka, Dr. Boris. Soziale Lasten als Kostenfaktor und deren vergleichende Berech- 
nung fiir Osterreich, das Deutsche Reich und die Tschechoslowakische Republik. 
Betriebswissenschaftliche Forschungen des Wirtschaftsverkehrs. Herausgegeben 
von Dr. K. OBERPARLEITER und Dr. F. FINDEISEN. Heft 5. Vienna, Institut fir 
Welthandelslehre (Verkehrslehre) an der Hochschule fiir Welthandel, 1933. 122 pp. 
4.50 marks. 

Analysis of the different aspects of the problem of social charges, with a compar- 
ison of these charges in different branches of industry in Germany, Austria, and 
Czechoslovakia, followed by a suggested plan of reform. A bibliography of works 
on the subject for the three countries is included. 


Ufficio centrale dell’azione cattolica italiana. Settimane sociali d'Italia, XVII 
Sessione, 1933. La carita. Milan, “ Vita e Pensiero ”’, 1934. viii + 326 pp. 12 lire. 


Vermillet, M. Technologie des métiers féminins. Le livre de la profession. Direc- 
teur, C. CarLuarD. Paris, Librairie de l’enseignement technique, Léon Eyrolles. 
279 pp., illustr. 

The chief aim of this book is to provide women workers with some knowledge 
of the origin, composition, and use of the materials with which they deal, and 
thereby to interest them more in their work. The trades considered are the follow- 
ing: wool, silk, textile (all branches), furriery, leather, wall-paper, ready-made 
clothing, etc., and industrial arts, such as painting on textiles, the decoration of 
leather and wood, and metal work. 


Versuchs- und Forschungsanstalt fiir Landarbeit in Bornim. So geht’s leichter ! 
Billige und zweckmdssige Hilfsmittel bei der Landarbeit. Verbesserte Arbeits- 
verfahren in der Landwirtschaft. Heft 3. Berlin, Paul Parey, 1933. 44 pp., illustr. 

This pamphlet, which is the third of a series on “ improved methods of work 
in agriculture ”, enumerates a number of small labour-saving devices for lightening 
agricultural work. Not all of them are new, but they have all been tried out and 
checked at an experimental station for the science of farm labour. 


Walker, E. Ronald. Die Krisis in Australien 1929-1932. Zeitschrift des Insti- 
tuts fiir Weltwirtschaft und Seeverkehr an der Universitat Kiel. Herausgegeben 
von Dr. Bernard Harms. 386 Band, Juli 1932, Heft 1. Jena, Gustav Fischer, 1982. 
Pp. 133-164. 

The author points out that, while the direct commercial relations between 
Australia and Germany are not considerable, there is a similarity in the special 
problems confronting the two countries as a result of the depression and in the 
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measures taken to deal with them. In both there exists a highly developed system 
of social legislation alleged by some critics to be responsible for the high rate of 
unemployment ; in both agriculture occupies a very important place in the national 
economy ; in both public finance is characterised by the increasing dependence of 
the States on the Federal Government ; for both the rise in the purchasing power 
of gold increases the difficulty of making interest payments. 

This pamphlet gives an account of the circumstances which led in Australia 
to the adoption in June 1931 of the “ Premier’s Plan ” providing for a reduction 
in salaries, wages, pensions, and social services, and in interest rates. The account 
of the working of the Plan closes at March 1932. It is carried a little further in an 
appendix in which the author summarises as follows the general position then 
existing in Australia : the efforts to reduce real wages had been more or less fruit- 
less ; unemployment had decreased but slightly ; the budgets of the Commonwealth 
and of the States were not likely to be balanced in the near future ; the political 
situation of the Labour Party and the trade unions had been considerably weakened. 


Weddigen, Dr. Walter. Sozialpolitik. Eine Hinfithrung in ihre Theorie und 
Praxis. Jena, Gustav Fischer, 1933. xm + 282 pp. 

With the object of giving a systematic construction of social phenomena and 
bringing into prominence the principles involved in the different problems now 
so widely discussed, the author considers social policy as a part of economics, 
which, while dependent on the state of industrial productivity, aims at establishing 
a just equilibrium between individualism and collectivism. Within this framework 
he deals with the theoretical bases of social policy, and with some special questions 
such as trade unions, collective agreements, conciliation and arbitration, social 
insurance, and unemployment benefits. 


Wilbrand, Dr. Julius. Das Maschinen-Inventar der Siedler, unter besonderer 
Beriicksichtigung von Arbeitsbedarf und Arbeitsleistung, dargestellt an fiinf ver- 
schiedenartigen Wirtschaftsformen. Wirzburg, Konrad Triltsch. 50 pp. 2.50 marks. 


The object of this study is to establish an inventory of the machinery needed 
in the different types of new settlement in Germany. The total cost involved is 
estimated at 2,300 marks per settlement, or 150 marks per hectare. 


Wiggs, Kenneth Ingram. Unemployment in Germany since the War. Introduction 
by Henry Ciay, M.A. London School of Economic and Political Science. Studies 
in Economics and Commerce, No. 1. London, P. S. King, 1933. rx + 216 pp. 

The author describes the development of unemployment in Germany since the 
war and attempts to show the part played by the different economic and political 
factors that have affected the labour market. In the course of his argument he 
deals with a quantity of questions that are sometimes complex and controversial. 
While his interpretations and conclusions cannot always be accepted as final, as 
for instance those concerning the effects of rationalisation and wages policy, his 
book has the merit of giving a comprehensive survey of the numerous aspects of 
the unemployment problem. 


Zebo, Dr. Karl H. Wirtschaftsspielraum und Bevilkerung. Vienna, Ring, 1932. 
80 pp. 

Theoretical, historical, economic and political study of the relation between 
national economy and population with special reference to Germany. 


Zorzaki, O. ‘Oi Synetairismoi eis tin ‘Ellada. Patras, 1982. 156 pp. 

Comprehensive and well-documented study on co-operative societies in Greece, 
of interest not only for its detailed examination of the different branches of co- 
operation, but also for the new vistas it opens up and the bold solutions it suggests. 
The author, who for some years has been the chief editor of the review Syne- 
tairistis, which contains studies on co-operation, considers that Greece is one of the 
most advanced countries in this sphere, since it has 9,000 co-operative societies 
with 400,000 members. About one-third of the population is interested in some 
way in the movement, and nearly all the large-scale producers belong to a co- 
operative organisation for their special product : raisins, tobacco, wine, oil, wheat. 
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These co-operative organisations aim not only at organising production and sale, 
but also at the spread of knowledge, the improvement of the moral and intellectual 
standards of small landowners, and the institution of libraries and schools. “ If 
we wish to teach the people the usefulness of co-operation and its great economic 
and social significance, ’’ Mr. Zorzaki concludes, “ we wish above all to contribute 
towards the improvement of the living conditions of agriculturists, the reduction 
of their differences, and the suppression of the class war. ”’ 


Zwiazek Kas Chorych. Nowa Ustawa o uberzpieczeniu spolecznem z dnia 28.111. 
1933 (w streszczeniu). La nouvelle loi sur Vassurance sociale du 28.111I.1933 


(Précis). The New Social Insurance Act of 28.111.1933 (Conspect). Warsaw, 1933. 
75 pp. 

Survey of the new Polish legislation on social insurance (sickness, maternity, 
invalidity, old age and death, industrial accidents, occupational diseases) presented 
by the Polish Delegation to the Sixth International Conference of the National 
Unions of Mutual Benefit Societies and Sickness Insurance Funds held in Paris 
in September 1933. 


ERRATUM 


1934, Vol. XXIX 


No. 1, January : ‘“‘ Movements in the General Level of Unemployment 
and Employment ”’. 
Page 1380, line 5 from end of page: “‘(personale operaio)” read : 
(personale non operaio). 
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